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PREFACE 



This report is based on two months' field work pursued during Ma}' 
and June, 1903. Accompanied by Mr. J. Diamond, a photographer, 
the writer went in the latter part of April to Iba, Zambales, wi ere a 
few days were spent in investigating the dialects of the Zambal people 
and in preparation for a trip to the interior. 

After a journey of 25 miles inland a camp was established near 
Tagiltil. During the three weeks we were there the camp was visited 
bv about 700 Negritos, who came in from outlying settlements, often 
far back in the mountains; but, owing to the fact that most of them 
would rtnnain ojily as long as they were fed, extended investigations 
had to be conducted largely among the residents of Tagiltil and the 
neighboring ranchería of Villar. 

From Tagiltil a trip was made southward behind the low mountain 
eliain, which marks the limit of the plain, and through a hitherto 
unexplored territory, very broken and next to impassable except in the 
dry season. The trail, known only to Negritos and but little used, 
followed for the most part the beds of mountain streams. Four little 
rancherías were passed, the people of two of which had already visited 
us. A hard two-day trip brought us to Santa Fé, a barrio of San 
Marcelino. After a week with the Negritos at this place a trip was 
made toward the Pampanga boundary to Cabayan and Aglao, the former 
locality inhabited by several small groups of Negritos, the latter an 
isolated Tlokano barrio in and near which the Negritos live. A visit 
to the rancherías near Subig and Olongapo concluded the investigation. 
In all, more than a thousand Negritos were seen. 

Witli only a short time at a place it is evident that an exhaustive 
study of the people of any particular locality could not be made. But 
the culture plane of the entire area is practically the same, and the facets 
as here presented should give a good idea of the customs and the general 
condition of the Negritos of Zambales Province. The short time at 
my disposal for the investigation is my only excuse for the meager treat- 
ment given some lines of study — as, for example, physical anthropology 
and language. 

iruasmuch as nothing has yet been published by Tlie Ethnological 
Survey on the Negritos of tlie Philippines, I have thought it not out 
of place to preface my rej)ort with an introductory chapt(^r on their 
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10 PREFACE 

distribution. The data contained therein have been compiled by me 
from information gathered by the Survey during the past two years and 
are sufficiently authentic for the present purpose. 

The photographs of the Zambales Negritos were made by Mr. J. 
Diamond and those of the Bataan Negritos are from the collection of 
Hon. Dean C. Worcester^ Secretary of the Interior. Credit for each 
photograph is given on the plate as it appears. 
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Chapter 



DISTRIBUTION OF NEGRITOS 



Probably no group of • primitive men has attracted more attention 
from the civilized world than the pygmy blacks. From the time of 
Homer and Aristotle the pygmies, although their existence was not 
absolutely known at that early period, have had their place in fable and 
legend, and as civilized man has become more and more acquainted 
with the unknown parts of the globe he has met again and again with 
the same strange typd of the human species until he has been led to 
conclude that there is practically no part of the tropic zone where these 
little blacks have not lived at some time. 

Mankind at large is interested in a race of dwarfs just as it would 
be in a race of giants, no matter what the color or social state; and 
scientists have long been concerned with trying to fix the position of 
the pygmies in the history of the human race. That they have played 
an important ethnologic role can not be doubted; and although to-day 
they are so scattered and so modified by surrounding people as largely 
to hav^e disappeared as a pure type, yet they have everywhere left their 
imprint on the peoples who have absorbed them. 

The Negritos of the Philippines constitute one branch of the Eastern 
division of the P3^gmy race as opposed to the African division, it being 
generally recognized that the blacks of short stature may be so grouped 
in two large and comprehensive divisions. Other well-known branches ^ 
of the Eastern group are the Mincopies of the Aadam^n Islands and 
perhaps also the Papuan s of New Guinea, very similar in many par- 
ticulars to the Negritos of the Philippines, although authorities differ 
in grouping the Papuans with the Negritos. The Asiatic continent 
is also not without its representatives of the black dwarfs, having the 
Sakai of the Malay Peninsula. The presence of Negritos over so large 
an area has especially attracted the attention of anthropologists who 
have taken generally one or the other of two theories advanced to explain 
it : First, that the entire oceanic region is a partly submerged continent, 
once connected with the Asiatic mainland and over which this aboriginal 
race spread prior to the subsidence. The second theory is that the 
peopling of the several archipelagoes by the Negritos has been a gradual 
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14 NEGRITOS OF ZAMBALES 

spread from island to island. This latter theory^ advanced by De 
Quatrefages/ is the generally accepted one^ although it is somewhat 
difficult to believe that the ancestors of weak and scattered tribes such as 
to-day are found in the Philippines could ever have been the sea rovers 
that such a belief would imply. It is a well-known fact^ however^ that 
the Malays have spread in this manner^ and^ while it is hardly possible 
that the Negritos have ever been as bold seafarers as the Malays^ yet 
where they have been left in undisputed possession of their shores they 
have remained reckless fishermen. The statement that they are now 
nearly always found in impenetrable mountain forests is not an argu- 
ment against the migration-by-sea theory^ because they liave been sur- 
rounded by stronger races and have been cíompelled to flee to the 
forests or suffer extermination. The fact that they live farther inland 
than the stronger peoples is also evidence that they were tlie first inhabi- 
tants^ for it is not natural to suppose that a weaker race could enter 
territory occupied by a stronger and gain a permanent foothold there,- 

1 Les Pygmées, 1887. 

- However, when one attempts to fathom the mysteries surrounding the origin and 
migrations of the Negrito race he becomes hopelessly involved in a labyrinth of conjecture. 
Did the Negritos come from somewhere in Asia, some island like New Guinea, or is 
their original home now sunk beneath the sea? In the present state of our knowledge we 
can not hope to know. We find them in certain places to-day ; we may believe that they 
once lived in certain other places, because the people now living there have characteristics 
peculiar to the little black men. But the Negrito has left behind no arch^ological remains 
to guide the investigator, and he who attempts seriously to consider this question is laying 
up for himself a store of perplexing problems. 

It may be of interest to present here the leading facts in connection with the distribu- 
tion of the Negrito race and to summarize the views set forth by various leading anthro- 
pologists who have given the subject most study. 

The deduction of the French scientists De Quatrefages and Hamy have been based 
almost entirely on craniological and osteological observations, and these authors argue a 
much wider distribution of the Negritos than other writers hold. In fact, according to 
these writers, traces of Negritos are found practically everywhere from India to Japan 
and New Guinea. 

De Quatrefages in Les Pygmées, 1887, divides what he calls the "Eastern pygmies," as 
opposed to the African pygmies, into two divisions — the Negrito-Papuans and the Negritos 
proper. The former, he says, have New Guinea as a center of population and extend as 
far as Gilolo and the Moluocas. They are distinguished from the true Papuans who 
inhabit New Guinea and who are not classed by that writer as belonging to the Negrito 
race. 

On the other hand, Wallace and Earl, supported by Meyer, all of whom have made some 
investigations in the region occupied by the Papuans, affirm that there is but a single race 
and that its identity with the Negritos is unmistakable. Meyer (Distribution of Negritos, 
1898, p. 77) says that he and Von Maclay in 1873 saw a number of Papuans in Tidore. 
He had just come from the Philippines and Von Maclay had then come from Astrolabe 
Bay, in New Guinea. With these Papuans before them they discussed the question of the 
unity of the races, and Von Maclay could see no difference between these Papuans and 
those of Astrolabe Bay, while Meyer declared that the similarities between them and the 
Negritos of the Philippines was most striking. He says : "That was my standpoint then 
regarding the question, neither can I relinquish it at present." 

Although they defended the unity of the Negritos and the Papuans they recognized that 
the Papuans were diversified and presented a variety of types, but Meyer regards this not 
as pointing to a crossing of different elements but as revealing simply the variability of the 
race. He continues (p. 80) : "As the external haMtus of the Negritos must be declared 
as almost identical with that of the Papuans, differences in form of the skull, the size of 
the body, and such like have the less weight in opposition to the great uniformity, as 
strong contrasts do not even come into play here, and if the Negritos do not show such 
great amount of variation in their physical characters as the Papuans — which, however, 
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The attention of the first Europeans who visited the Philippines was 
attracted by people with frizzly hair and with a skin darker in color 
than that of the ruling tribes. Pigafetta, to whom wc are indebted for 

is by no means sufficiently attested—it is no wonder in the case of a people -whicli has 
been driven back and deprived of the opportunity of developing itself freely." 

Thus it remains for future investigations to establish beyond doubt the identity of the 
Papuans. 

De Quatrefages divides all other Eastern pygmies into two divisions — insular and con- 
tinental — and no authors find fault with this classification. Only in fixing the distribution 
of the Negritos do the authorities differ. The islands admitted by everybody to contain 
Negritos to-day may be eliminated from the discussion. These are the Philippines and 
the Andamans. In the latter the name "Mincopies" has been given to the little blacks, 
though how this name originated no one seems to know. It is certain that the people do 
not apply the name to themselves. Extensive study of the Andamans has been made by 
Flower and Man. 

The Moluccas and lesser Sunda Islands just west of New Guinea were stated by De 
Quatrefages in 1887 (Les Pygmées) to be inhabited by Negritos, although three years ' 
previously, as recorded in Hommes Fossiles, 1884, he had doubted their existence there. 
He gave no authority and assigned no reason in his later work for this change of 
opinion. Meyer thinks this sufficient reason why one should not take De Quatrefages too 
seriously, and states that proofs of the existence of the Negritos in this locality are "so 
weak as not to be worth discussing them in detail." Prom deductions based on the 
examination of a single skull Hamy inferred that pure Negritos were found on Timor, but 
the people of Timor were found by Meyer to be mixed Papuans and Malays, resembling the 
latter on the coasts and the former in the interior. 

Likewise in Celebes, Borneo, and Java the French writers think that traces of an 
ancient Negrito population may be found, while Meyer holds that there is not sufficient 
evidence to warrant such an assumption. In Sumatra he admits that there is an element 
not Malayan, which on account of the nearness of Malacca may be Negritic, but that fact 
is so far by no means proved. 

In regard to Formosa Meyer quotes Scheteleg (Trans. Ethn. Soc, n. s., 1869, vii) : 
"I am convinced * * * that the Malay origin of most of the inhabitants of Formosa 
is incontestable." But Hamy holds that the two skulls which Scheteleg brought were 
Negrito skulls, an assumption which Meyer (Distribution of Negritos, 1898, p. 52) dis- 
poses of as follows : "To conclude the occurrence of a race in a country from certain 
characters in two skulls, when this race has not been registered from that country, is, in 
the present embryonic state of craniology, an unwarrantable proceeding," 

In like manner Hamy has found that a certain .1 apáñese skull in the Paris Museum 
resembles a Negrito skull, and he also finds traces of Negritos in Japan in the small 
stature, crisp hair, and darker color of the natives of the interior of the Island of Kiusiu. 
But Meyer holds that the facts brought forward up to the present time are far from being 
established, and objects to the acceptance of surmises and explanations more or less sub- 
jective as conclusive. 

There is no doubt of the occurrence of Negritos in the peninsula of Malacca, where both ^ 
pure and mixed people have been found. These are reported under a variety of names, **^» 
of which Semang and Sakai are perhaps the best known. Meyer (Distribution of Negritos^ 
p. 62, footnote 2) says : "Stevens divides the Negritos of Malacca into two principal tribes-^ 
the Belendas, who with the Tumiors branched off from the Kenis tribe, and the Meniks 
who consist of the Panggans of Kelantan and Petani and the Semangs of the west coast' 
Only the Panggans * * * and the Tumiors are pure Negritos, A name often recur- 
ring for the Belendas is Sakeis (Malay: 'bondman,' 'servant'), a designation given them 
in the first instance by the Malays but which they often also apply to themselves when 
addressing strangers." 

In their efforts to find Negrito traces in the Mao-tse, the aboriginal peoples of the 
Chmese Empire. De Lacouperie and De Quatrefages have, in the opinion of Meyer even 
less to stand on than had Hamy in the case of Japan. In like manner it remains' to be 
proved whether the Moii of Annam are related to Negritos, as the two French writers 
have stated, but whose opinions have been vigorously opposed by Meyer and others 

The question of the aboriginal inhabitants of India is one of even greater importance 
and presents greater difficulties. If it can be shown that this aboriginal population was 
Ltwpln Z Ir T"" """"''^ researches, especially in philology, have indicated 

nfZZfUn "" "" ? Z^ ^^^ '^^'" ^^ Australia can be proved, a range of possibilities 

aLfdTs b^,nT'f ."v'^'T"^^ '^' '"^' ^"''^''"" "^ ^^^^^"^^ "^ ^— -^ -^ the origin 
estioi he n I ^"^"''"'' '" particular, will be opened up. In regard to the Indian 

question there is much diversity of opinion. De Quatrefages and Hamy, as usual regard 
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an account of Magellan's voyage of discovery in 1521, mentions Negritos 
as living in the Island of Panglao, southwest of Bohol and east of 
Cebu.^ If we are to believe later historians the shores of some of the 
islands fairly swarmed with Negritos when the Spaniards arrived. 
Meyer gives an interesting extract from an old account by Galvano, 
The Discoveries of the World (ed. Bethune, Hakluyt Soc, 1862, p. 2M) : - 

In the same yeere 1543, and in moneth of August, the general! Rui Lopez sent 
one Bartliolomew de la torre in a smal ship into new Spaine to acquaint the 
vizeroy don Antonio de Mendoza, with all things. They went to the Islands of 
Siria, Gaonata, Bisaia and many others, standing in 11 and 12 degrees towards 
the north, where Magellan had beene. * * * They found also an Archepelagus 
of Islands well inhabited with people, lying in 1,5 or 16 degrees: * * * There 
came vnto them certaine barkes or boates handsomely decked, wherein the master 
and principal! men sate on higli, and vnderneath were very blaclve moores witli 
frizled haire * * *: and being demanded where they had these blacke moores, 
they answered, that they had them from certaine islands standing fast by Sebut, 
where there were many of them. * * * 

Zúñiga ^ quotes the Franciscan history^ as folh)w^s: 

The Negritos which our first conquerors found were, according to tradition, the 
first possessors of the islands of this Archipelago, and, having been conquered by 
the political nations of other kingdoms, they fled to the mountains and populated 
them, whence no one has been able to accomplish their extermination on account 
of the inaccessibility of the places where they live. In the past they were so proud 
of their primitive dominion that, although they did not have strength to resist 
the strangers in the open, in the woods and moimtains and moutlis of the rivers 
they were very powerful. They made sudden attacks on the pueblos and com- 
pelled their neighbors to pay tribute to them as to lords of the earth which they 
inhabited, and if these did not wish to pay them they killed right and left, 
collecting the tribute in heads. * * * 

One of the islands of note in this Archipelago is that called Isla de Negros on 
account of the abundance of them [negroes]. In one point of this island — on the 
west side, called ^^Sojoton" — there is a great number of Negritos, and in the center 
of the island many more. 

Chirino has the following to say of the Negritos of Panay at the end 
of the sixteenth century : ^ 

Amongst these (Bisayas) there are also some negroes, the ancient inhabitants 
of the island of which they had taken possession before the Bisayas. They are 



the Negritos as established in India, but Topinard and Vircliow are opposed to this belief. 
Meyer holds that "this part of the Negrito question is in no way ripe for decision, and 
how much less the question as to a possible relationship of this hypothetical primitive 
population with the Negroes of Africa." (Distribution of Negritos, 1899, p. 70.) 

In anthropology a statement may be regarded as proved for the time being so long as 
no opposition to it exists. With the exception of the Philippine and the Andaman Islands 
and the Malay Peninsula, as we have seen, the presence of traces of Negritos is an open 
question. The evidence at hand is incomplete and insufficient, and we must therefore be 
content to let future investigators work out these unsolved problems. 
,^Bnglish edition of Stanley, 1874, p. 106. 

- Distribution of Negritos, 1899, p. 6, footnote. 

•' Zúñiga, Estadismo de las Islas Filipinas. Reprint by Retana, vol. 1, p. 422. 

* By this is meant Fr. San Antonio's Chronicas de la Apostólica, Provincia de San 
Gregorio, etc., 1738-1744. 

"Relación de las Islas Filipinas, 1604; 2d ed., 1890, p. 38. 
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somewhat less black and less ugly than those of Guinea, but are smaller and 
weaker, although as regards hair and beard they are similar. They are more 
barbarous and savage than the Bisayas and other Filipinos, for they do not, like 
them, have houses and fixed settlements. They neither sow nor reap, and they 
wander through the mountains with their women and children like animals, 
almost naked. * * * Their sole possessions are tlie bow and arrow. 

Meyer,^ who has given the suhject much study and has condnctcd 
personal investigations on the fiehl, states that ''altliough at the time of 
the arrival of the Spaniards in the country, and prohahly long before, 
the Negritos were in process of being driven back by the Malays, yet 
it appears certain that their nnndjers were then larger, for they were 
feared by their neighbors, which is now only exceptionally the case/' 

Of the vast amount of material that has been written during the 
past centnry on the Negritos of the Philippines a considerable portion 
can not be taken anthoritatively. Exceptions should be made of the 
writings of Meyer, Montano, Marche, and Blumentritt. A large part 
of the writings on the Philippine Negritos have to do with their dis- 
tribution and numbers, since no one has made an extended study of 
them on the spot, except Meyer, whose work (consisting of twelve chap- 
ters and published in Volume IX of the Publications of the Royal Eth- 
nographical Museum of Dresden, 1893) I regret not to have seen. Two 
chapters of this work on the distribution of the Negritos, republished 
in 1899, form the most recent and most nearly correct exposition of 
this subject. Meyer summarizes as follows : 

It may be regarded as proved with certamty that Negritos are found in Luzon, 
Alabat, Corregidor, Panay, Tablas, Negros, G§bu, northeast Mindanao, and Palawan. 
It is questionable whether they occur in Guiitiaras, Mindoro, and the Calamianes. 

This statement would be more nearly correct if Corregidor and Cebu 
were placed in the second list and Guimaras in the first, in tliis paper 
it is possil)le, by reason of special investigations, to give more reliable and 
detailed information on this subject than any yet published. 

PRESENT DISTRIBUTION IN THE PHILIPPINES^ 

IN LUZON 

This paper concerns itself chiefly with the Zambales Negritos whose 
distribution in Zambales and the contiguous Provinces of Bataan, Pam- 
panga, and Tarlac is treated in detail in the following chapter. But 
Negritos of more or less pure blood, known variously as Aeta, Agta, 
Baluga, Dumagat, etc., are found in at least eleven other provinces of 
Luzon. Beginning with the southern end of the isLaud there are a very 
few Negritos in the Province of Sorsogon. Tliey are found generally 
living among the Bicol population and do not run wild in the woods; 
they have probably drifted down from the neigliboriug Province of 



1 Meyer, Distribution of Negritos, 1899, p. 4. - See sltetch map, PI. I. 
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Albay. According to a report submitted by the governor of Sorsogon 
there are a few of these ISTegritos in Bacon and Bulusan, and four fam- 
ilies containing Negrito blood are on the Island of Batang near Gabat. 

Eight pueblos of Albay report altogether as many as 800 Negritos^ 
known locally as ^^Agta/^ It is not likely any of them are of pure blood. 
In all except three of the towns they are servants in Bicol houses, but 
Malinao, Bacacay, and Tabaco report wandering groups in the moun- 
tains. 

Meyer, who makes no mention of ISTegritos in Sorsogon or Albay, 
deems their existence ití the Camarines sufficiently well authenticated, 
according to Blumentritt, who places Negrito half-breeds in the neigh- 
borhood of Lagonoy and around Mount Isarog. Information received 
by The Ethnological Survey places them in the mountains near Baao, 
Bulic, Iriga, Lagonoy, San José, Gao, and Tigaon, as well as scattered 
over the Cordillera de Isarog around Sagnay. All of these places are 
in the extreme southeastern part of the province contiguous to that 
part of Albay inhabited by Negritos. In neither province is the type 
pure. In the northern part of the province a few Negritos, called 
"Dumagat,^^ are reported near Sipocot and Eagay. The towns of San 
Vicente, Labo, Paracale, Mambulao, and Capalonga along the north 
coast also have Negritos, generally called "Aeta.^^ These are probably 
of purer blood than those around Mount Isarog. More than a hundred 
families of "Dumagat" are reported on the Islands of Caringo, Caluat, 
and Jomalic. 

Farther to the north the Island of Alabat was first stated by Blumen- 
tritt to be inhabited by Dumagat, and in his map of 1882 he places 
them here but omits them in the map of 1890. Meyer deems their 
occurrence there to be beyond all doubt, as per Steen Billets reports 
(Eeise der Galathea, German ed., 1852). Eeports of The Ethnological 
Survey place Acta, Baluga, and Dumagat on Alabat — the former run- 
ing wild in the mountains, the latter living in the barrios of Camagon 
and Silangan, respectively. On the mainland of the Province of Tayabas 
the Negritos are generally known as Acta and may be regarded as 
being to a large degree of pure blood. They are scattered pretty well 
over the northern part of the province, but do not, so far as is known, 
extend down into the peninsula, below Pitogo and Macalelon. Only at 
Mauban are they known as Baluga, which name seems to indicate a 
mixed breed. The Island of Polillo and the districts of Infanta and 
Principe, now part of the Province of Tayabas, have large numbers of 
Negritos probably more nearly approaching a pure physical type than 
those south of them. The Negritos of Binangonan and Baler have 
received attention in short papers from Blumentritt, but it yet remains 
for someone to make a study of them on the spot. 

Meyer noted in 1872 that Negritos frequently came from the moun- 
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tains to Santa Cruz, Laguna Province. These probably came from 
across the Tajabas line, as none are reported in Laguna except from 
Santa Maria, in the extreme northern part. Even these are probably 
very near the boundary line into Eizal Province; perhaps they are over 
the line. Tanay, Eizal Province, on the shore of Laguna de Bay, reports 
some 300 Negritos as living in the mountains north of that town. 
From descriptions given by natives of Tanay they do not appear to be 
pure types. There is also a small group near Montalbán, in Rizal 
Province, not more than 20 miles from Manila. 

Going northward into Bulacan we are in possession of more definite 
information regarding the whereabouts of these forest dwellers. Zuñiga 
in 1803 spoke of the Negritos of Angat — in those days head-hunters 
who were accustomed to send messages by means of knotted grass stalks.^ 

This region, the upper reaches of the Angat River, was visited by 
Mr. E. J. Simons on a collecting trip for The Ethnological Survey in 
February, 1903. Mr. Simons saw twenty-two little rancherías of the 
Dumagat, having a total population of 176 people. Some of them had 
striking Negroid characteristics, but nearly all bore evidence of a mix- 
ture of blood. In some cases full-blooded Filipinos have married into 
the tribe and adopted Negrito customs entirely. Their social state is 
about the same as that of the Negritos of Zambales, though some of 
their habits — for instance, betel chewing — approach more nearly those 
of lower-class Filipinos. A short vocabulary of their dialect is given 
in Appendix B. 

Negritos are also found in northern Bulacan and throughout the con- 
tinuous mountain region extending through Nueva Ecija into Isabela 
and the old Province of Principe. They are reported from Peñaranda, 
Bongabong, and Pantabangan, in Nueva Ecija, to the number of '500. 
This region is yet to be fully explored; the same may be said also of 
that vast range of mountains, the Sierra Madre, of Isabela and Cagayan. 
In the Province of Isabela Negritos are reported from all the towns, 
especially Palanan, on the coast, and Carig, Echague, Angadanan, Caua- 
yan, and Cabagan Nuevo, on the upper reaches of the Rio Grande de 
Cagayan, but as there is a vast unknown country between, future explo- 
ration will have to determine the numerical importance of the Negritos. 
It has been thought heretofore that this region contained a large number 
of people of pure blood. This was the opinion set forth by Blumentritt. 
He says: 

This coast is the only spot in the Philippines in which the original masters of 
the Archipelago, the Negritos, hold unrestricted possession of their native land. 
The eastern side of the Cordillera Avhich slopes toward this coast is also their 
undisputed possession. However, the western slopes they have been compelled 
to share with branches of Malay descendants. Here they retain the greatest purity 
of original physique and character. 



^ Estadismo de las Islas Filipinas. Bd. Retana, 1893, i, p. 421. 
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These statements stand much in need of verification. Inquiries pur- 
sued by The Ethnological Survey do not bear them out — in fact^ point 
to an opposite belief. 

There is a small body of what may be pure types near the boundary 
between Isabela and Cagayan^ west of the Cagayan Eiver^ but the coast 
region, so far as is known, does not hold any ISTegritos. 

As many as sixteen towns of Cagayan report ISTegritos to the total 
number of about 2,500. They are known commonly as ^^Atta/^ but in the 
pueblo of Baggao there are three groups known locally as "Atta/' "Dian- 
go/^ and "Paranan.^' They have been described by natives of Baggao 
as being very similar to the ordinary Filipinos in physical character- 
istics except that they are darker in color and have bushy hair. Their 
only weapons are the bow and arrow. Their social status is in every 
way like that of the N"egritos as distinguished from the industrious 
mountain Malayans of northern Luzon. Yet future investigations may 
not associate these robust and warlike tribes with the weak, shirking 
jSTegritos. Negritos of pure type have not so far been reported from 
Cagayan. 

At only two places in the western half of northern liuzon have 
Negritos been observed. There is a small group near Piddig, Ilokos 
Norte, and a wandering band of about thirty-five in the mountains 
between Villa vieja, Abra Province, and Santa Maria, Ilokos Sur Prov- 
ince, from both of which towns they have been reported. It is but a 
question of time until no trace of them will be left in this region so 
thickly populated with stronger mountain peoples. 

IN THE SOUTHERN ISLANDS 

Although Negritos were reported by the early Spanish writers to be 
especially numerous in some of the southern islands, probably more of 
them are found on Luzon than on all the other islands in the Archipelago. 
Besides Luzon, the only large islands inhabited by them at present are 
Panay, Negros, Mindanao, and Paragua, but some of the smaller islands, 
as Tablas and Guimaras, have them. 

Negritos of pure blood have not been reported from Mindoro, but only 
the half-breed Manguian, who belong in a group to themselves. It is 
questionable whether the unknown interior will produce pure types, 
though it is frequently reported that there are Negritos in the interior. 

There is a rather large colony of Negritos on the west coast of Tablas 
near Odiungan, and also a few on the Isla de Carabao immediately 
south of Tablas. These have probably passed up from Panay. All 
the provinces of the latter island report Negritos, locally known as 
^^Ati^^ and "Agta.^^ They seem to be scattered pretty well over the 
interior of Panay, being especially numerous in the mountainous region 
where the Provinces of Antique and Iloilo join. In Antique there 
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are about 1^000 Negritos living in groups of several families each. 
They are rej)OTted from nearly all the towns^ being more numerons 
along the Dalanas and Sibalon Elvers. The number of pure types is 
said^ however^ to be rapidly decreasing on account of intermarriage with 
the Biikidnon or juountain Visayan. They are of very small stature^, 
with kinky hair. They lead the same nomadic life as the Negritos in 
other parts, except that they depend more on the products of the forest 
for subsistence and rarely clear and cultivate ^^ca-ing-m.^^ ^ They seem 
to have developed more of religious superstitions^ and believe that both 
evil spirits and protecting spirits inhabit the forests and plains. How- 
ever, these beliefs may have been borrowed from the Bukidnon, with 
whom they come much in contact. From a mixing of the Ati and 
Bukidnon are sprung the Calibugan, who partake more of the character- 
istics of their Visayan ancestors than those of the Ati, and generally 
abandon the nomadic life and live in clearings in the forest. 

About ten years ago there was a group of about 200 Ati at a place 
called Labangan, on the Dalanas Elver, governed by one Capitán Andres. 
They made clearings and carried people across the river for a small 
remuneration. Many of them are said to have emigrated to Negros 
to escape public work to wliich the local authorities subjected them 
without compensation. 

There is a small, wandering group of Negritos on Gruimaras, probably 
emigrants from Panay. They have been reported from both Nagaba 
and Nueva Valencia, pueblos of that island. 

Investigation does not bear out the statements of the historian pre- 
viously quoted in regard to the early populations of Negros. At least 
it seems that if the southwestern part of that iskand known as Sojoton 
had been so thickly |)opulated with Negritos early in the eighteenth 
ccaitury more traces of tlu^m would remain to-day. But they seem to 
luive k-ft no marks on the Malayan population. While in the Isio region 
in August, 1903, I made special investigation and inquiry into this 
sidrject and could find no trace of Negritos. Expeditions of the Con- 
stabulary into the interior have never met with the little blacks except 
a, srngh' colony near tlu' bouudary line between the two provinces just 
nortli of l^olon. A few Negritos have also been seen scattered in the 
interior of soutluTn Oriental Negros back from Nueva Valencia, Ayu- 
quitan. and Bais. From therc^, no trace of them exists until the rugged 
mountains north of the volcano of Canlaon are reached, in the almost 
¡iupenetrahk^ r(>cesses of wliich there are estimated to be a thousand or 
more. Tliey ari^ (^specially numerous back of Escalante and formerly 
made frequent visits to that i)iieblo, but recent military operations in 
the r(>gion have made tlu^m timid, as scouting parties have fired on 
and kilknl several of them. The sight of a white man or native of the 

1 Ca-lng-tn is a Malayan word for ciiUivated clearini?. 
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plain is a signal for an immediate discharge of arrows. Also in the 
mountains behind Sagay^ Cadiz, and Manapla live a few scattered 
families. I was fortunate in securing photographs of a Negrito cap- 
tured by the Constabulary near Cadiz. (See Pi. XXVI.) He was much 
taller than the Negritos of Zambales^ but with very little muscular 
development. He spoke Visayan^ and said he knew no other dialect. 
While in Negros I also secured photographs of a small colony of Ati, 
who emigrated from Panay about twenty years ago and now live on a 
mountain hacienda on the slope of Mount Canlaon. 

oo lar tiiere is no evidence that Negritos exist on Cebu, Bohol, Samar^ 
and Leyte. In Mindanao they are found only in the extreme northern 
part of Surigao> not having been reported below Tago. They are called 
''Mamanua/^ and are not very numerous. 

We have detailed accounts of both the Tagbanua and Batak of Par- 
aguay by Señor Manuel Venturello, a native of Puerto Princesa, who 
has lived among them twenty years. These interesting articles, trans- 
lated by Capt. E. A. Helmick, Tenth United States Infantry, and pub- 
lished in pamphlet form by the Division of Military Information, Manila, 
are especially full as to customs, religion, language, etc., of the Tagbanua 
who inhabit the central part of Paragua from the Bay of Ulugan south 
to Apurahuan. However, the Tagbanua, although perhaps having a 
slight amount of Negrito blood, can not be classed with the Negritos. 
But, in my opinion, the Batak who inhabit the territory from the Bay 
of Ulugan north to Caruray and Barbacan may be so classed, although 
they are by no means of pure blood. They are described as being 
generally of small stature but well developed and muscular. They have 
very curly but not kinky hair, except in rare cases. Their weapons 
are the bow and arrow and the blowgun or sumpitan, here called "sum- 
pit.^^ Their only clothing is a breechcloth and a short skirt of flayed 
bark. A notable feature of their customs is that both polygyny and 
polyandry are permitted, this being the only instance of the latter 
practice so far observed among the tribes of the Philippines. The 
Batak are not very numerous; their villages have been decimated by 
ravages of smallpox during the past five years. 

CONCLUSION 

This rapid survey leaves much to be desired, but it contains about 
all that is definitely known to-day concerning the whereabouts of the 
Negritos in the Philippines. No attempt has been made to state num- 
bers. The Philippine census will probably have more exact information 
in this particular, but it must be borne in mind that even the figures 
given by the census can be no more than estimates in most instances. 
The habits of the Negritos do not lend themselves to modern methods 
of census taking. 
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After all, Blumentritt's opinion of several years ago is not far from 
right. Including all mixed breeds having a preponderance of Negrito 
blood, it is safe to say that the Negrito population of the Philippines 
probably will not exceed 25,000. Of these the group largest in num- 
bers and probably purest in type is that in the Zambales mountain 
range, western Luzon. However, w^hile individuals may retain in some 
cases purity of blood, nowhere are whole groups free from mixture with 
the Malayan. The Negritos of Panay, Negros, and Mindanao are also 
to be regardect as pure to a large extent. On the east side of Luzon and 
in the Island of Paragua, as we have just seen, there is marked evidence 
of mixture. 

The social state of the Negritos is everywhere practically the same. 
They maintain their half-starved lives by the fruits of the chase and 
forest products, and at best cultivate only small patches of maize 
and other vegetables. Only occasionally do they live in settled^ self- 
supporting communities, but wander for the most part in scattered 
families from one place to another. 



Chapter II 



THE PROVINCE OF ZAMBALES 



GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES 

This little-known and comparatively unimportant province stretches 
along the western coast of Lnzon for more than 120 miles. Its 
average width does not exceed 25 miles and is so out of proportion to its 
length that it merits the title which it bears of the "shoestring province/^ ^ 
The Zambales range of mountains^ of which the southern half is known 
as the Cordillera de Cabusilan and which is second in importance to 
the Caraballos system of northern Luzon^ forms the entire eastern 
boundary of Zambales and separates it from the Provinces of Pangasi- 
nan^ Tarlac^ and Pampanga. A number of peaks rise along this chain^ 
of which Mount Pinatubo^ 6,040 feet in height, is the highest. All of 
the rivers of Zambales rise on the western slope of these mountains 
and carry turbulent floods through the narrow plains. Still unbridged, 
they are an important factor in preventing communication and traffic 
between tow^ns, and hence in retarding the development of the province. 
Another important factor in this connection is the lack of safe anchor- 
ages. The Zambales coast is a stormy one, and vessels frequently come 
to grief on its reefs. At only one point, Subig Bay, can larger vessels 
find anchorage safe from the typhoons which sweep the coast. The 
soil of the well-watered plain is fertile and seems adapted to the culti- 
vation of nearly all the products of the Archipelago. The forests are 
especially valuable, and besides line timbers for constructional pur- 
poses they supply large quantities of pitch, resin, bejuco, and beeswax. 
There are no industries worth mentioning, there being only primitive 
agriculture and stock raising. 

Tlie following opinions of Zambales set forth by a Spanish writer 
in 1880 still hold good : - 

There are more populous aud more civilized provinces whose commercial and 
agricultiu^al progress has been more pronounced, but nowhere is the air more pure 



3 The province has recently been divided by act of the PhiUppine Commission, the 
northern part above Santa Cruz being joined to Pangasinan. 

2 Francisco Cañamaque, Boletín de la Sociedad Geográfica de Madrid, vol ix, 1880. 
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and transparent, the vegetation more luxuriant, the climate more agreeable, the 
coasts more sunny, and the inhabitants more simple and pacific. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH 

According to Biizeta, another Spanish historian, it was Juan de Sal- 
cedo who discovered Zambales.^ 

This intrepid soldier [he says], after having conquered Manila and the sur- 
rounding provinces, resolved to explore the northern part of Luzon. He organ- 
ized at his own expense an expedition, and General Legaspi gave him forty- 
five soldiers, with whom he left Manila May 20, 1572. After a journey of three 
days he arrived at Bolinao, wliere he found a Chinese vessel whose crew had 
made captives of a chief and several other natives. Salcedo retook these captives 
from the Chinese and gave them their liberty. The Indians, who were not accus- 
tomed to such generosity, were so touched by this act that they became voluntary 
vassals of the Spaniards. 

It seems that nothing further was done toward settling or evangeliz- 
ing the region for twelve years, although the chronicler goes on to say 
that three years after the discovery of Bolinao a sergeant of Salcedo's 
traversed the Bolinao region^ receiving everywhere the homage of the 
natives, and a Franciscan missionary, Sebastian Baeza, preached the 
gospel there. But in 1584 the Augustinians established themselves at 
the extreme ends of the mountain range, Bolinao and Mariveles. One 
of them, the friar Esteban Martin, was the first to learn the Zambal 
dialect. The Augustinians were succeeded by the EecoUets, who, dur- 
ing the period from 1607 to 1680, founded missions at Agno, Balinca- 
guin, Bolinao, Cabangan, Iba, Masinloc, and Santa Cruz. Then in 
1680, more than a hundred years after Salcedo landed at Bolinao, the 
Dominicans undertook the active evangelization of the district. 

Let us now examine [continues the historian-] the state of these savage 
Lidians whom the zealous Spanish missionaries sought to convert. Father Sala- 
zar, after having described the topography of this mountainous province, sought to 
give an idea of the political and social state of the pagans who formed the larger 
part of the aboriginal population : "The principal cause," he said, "of the bar- 
barit}" of these Indians, and that which prevents their ever being entirely and 
pacifically converted, is that the distances are so great and communication so 
difiicult that the alcaldes can not control them and the missionaries find it 
impossible to exercise any influence over them." 

]'^ach village was composed of ten, twenty, or thirty families, united nearly 
always by ties of kinship. It was difficult to bring these villages together 
because they carried on wars continually, and they lived in such a state of dis- 
cord that it was impossible to govern them; moreover they were so barbarous and 
fierce that they recognized only superior power. They governed through fear. 
He who wished to be most respected sought to inspire fear by striking ofT as 
many heads as possible. The one who committed the most assassinations Avas 
thus assured of the subordination of all. They made such a glory of it that 
they were accustomed to Avear certain ornaments in order to show to the eyes 

^ Diccionario Geográfico, etc., de las iKlas Filipinas, vol. ii, 1850. - Cañamaque. 
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oí all the murders tliey had comniitted. When a person lost a relative either 
by a violent or a natural death he covered his head with a strip of black cloth 
as a sign of mourning and could take it off only after having connnitted a murder, 
a thing which they were always eager to do in order to get rid of the sadness 
of mourning, because so long as they w^ore the badge they could not sing or 
dance or take part in any festivity. One understands then that deaths became 
very frequent in a country where all deaths were necessarily follow^ed by one or 
more murders. It is true that he who committed a murder sought to atone for it 
l)y paying to the relatives of the deceased a certain quantity of gold or silver or by 
giving them a slave or a Negrito who might be murdered in his place. 

The Zambal had nevertheless more religion than the inhabitants of other 
provinces. There was among them a high priest, called "Bayoc," who by certain 
rites consecrated the other priests. He celebrated this ceremony in the midst of 
orgies and the most frightful revels. He next indicated to the new priest the idol 
or cult to wdiich he should specially devote himself and conferred on him privi- 
leges proportionate to the rank of that divinity, for they recognized among their 
gods a hierarchy, which established also that of their curates. They gave to 
their principal idol the name of "Malyari'^ — ^that is, the powerful. The Bayoc 
alone could offer sacrifice to him. There w^as another idol, Acasi, whose power 
almost equaled that of the first. In fact, they sang in religious ceremonies that 
''although Malyari ^vas powerful, Acasi had preeminence." In an inferior 
order they worshiped also Manlobog or Mangalagan, whom they recog- 
nized as having power of appeasing irritated spirits. They rendered equal worship 
to five less important idols who represented the divinities of the fields, prosperity 
to their herds and harvests. They also believed that Anitong sent them rains 
and favorable winds; Damalag preserved the sowm fields from hurricanes; 
Dumanga made the grain grow abundantly; and finally Calascas ripened it, 
leaving to Calosocos only the duty of harvesting the crops. They also had a kind 
of baptism administered by the Bayoc with pure blood of the pig, but this cere- 
mony, very long and especially very expensive, was seldom celebrated in grand 
style. The sacrifice which the same priest offered to the idol Malyari con- 
sisted of ridiculous ceremonies accompanied by savage cries and yells and was 
terminated by repugnant debaucheries. 

Of course it is impossible to tell how nmcli of tiiis is the product of 
the writer's imagination^ or at least of the imagination of those earlier 
chroniclers from whom he got his information^ bnt it can very well be 
believed that the natives had a religion of their own and that the work 
of the missionaries was exceedingly difficult. It was necessary to get 
them into villages, to show them how^ to prepare and till the soil and 
harvest the crops. And the writer concludes that ^^little by little the 
apathetic and indolent natives began to recognize the advantages of 
social life constituted under the shield of authority and law, and the 
deplorable effects of savage life, offering no guarantee of individual or 
collective security/^ 

A fortress had been built at Paynaven, in what is now the Province 
of Pangasinan, from wdiich the work of the missionaries spread soutli- 
ward, so that the northern towns were all organized before those in 
the south. It is not likely that tliis had anything to do with causing 
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the Negritos to leave the iiortlieni part of the province, if indeed they 
ever occupied it, but it is true tliat to-day they inhabit only the nioun- 
tainons region south of a line drawn througli the middle of the province 
from east to west. 

Tlie friar Martinez Zúñiga, speaking of the fortress at Paynaven, 
said that in that day, the beginning of tlie last century, there was little 
need of it as a protection against the "inñdel Indians" and blacks who 
were very few in number, and against wlioui a stockade of bamboo w^as 
sufficient. 

It iiiigiit serve against the Moros [he continues], but happily the Zambales 
coast is but little exposed to the attacks of these pirates, who always seek easy 
anchorage. Tlie pirates are, however, a constant menace and source of danger 
to the Zanibal, Avho try to transport on rafts the precious woods of their 
mountains and to carrj^ on commerce with Manila in their little boats. The 
Zamba 1 are exposed to attack from the Moros in rounding the point at the 
entrance of ]\ianila Bay, from whicli it. results that the province is poor and 
lias little commerce.^ 

Every tiling in tlu3 history of the Zauibal people and their present 
(H)]Tiparative unimportance goes to show that they were tlie most indolent 
aiul backward of the ]\lalayan peoples. While they have never given 
tlu^ governing ])owers mucli trouble, yet they have not kept pace with 
the agricultural and comnuu'cial progress of the other people, and their 
territory has becm so steadily encroached on from all sides by their more 
aggressive ncigld)ors tliat their separate identity is seriously threatened. 
Thi) rjcli valU^vs of Zambales have long attracted Ilokano immigrants, 
who have founded several important towns. The Zambal themselves, 
owing to lack of coiuniuiiication between tlu^ir towns, have developed 
tliree se])arate dialects, iK)ne of which has (wer been deemed worthy of 
study and publication, as have the otluT native dialects of the Philippines. 
A glance at the list of towus of Zandjah^s with the prevailing dialect 
spoken in (>ach, and in case of ncnirly equal division also the second 
luost important dialect, will show to wluit extent Zandjal as a distinct 
diahx't is gradually disa])])(»aring: 

^ Zúñiga, EstadiKmo de las Islas Filipinas, 1803. 
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Dialects in Zamhales Province 



Olongapo 

Subjg 

Castillejos 

San Marcelino^ 

San Antoni{3 

San Narciso 

San Felipe 

Cabanga n 

Botolan 

Iba 

Palauig 

Masinloe 

Candelaria 

Santa Cruz 

Infanta 

Dasol 

Agno 

Barri 

San Isidro 

Balincaguin 

Alos 

Alumnos 

Zaragoza 

Bolinao 

Anda 



Primary dialect 


Secondary dialect 


Tagalog ^ 




Tagalog 




Tagalog 


Ilokano 


Ilokano 


Tagalog 


Ilokano 




Ilokano 




Ilokano 




Zambal , 




Zambal _. 




Zambal 




Zambal 




Zambal 




Zambal 




Zambal 




Zambal 




Pangasinan 


Zambal 


Ilokano 


Pangasinan 


Zambal 

Ilokano 




Pangasinan 


Ilokano 


Pangasinan 


Pangasinan 


Ilokano 


Zambal 




Zambal 




Zambal 





Of twenty-five towns Zambal is the prevailing dialect of less than 
half. i\.s will be seen^ the Ilokano have been the most aggressive immi- 
grants. As a prominent Ilokano in the town of San Marcelino expressed 
it^ when they first came they worked for the Zambals^ who held all the 
good land. But the Zambal landowners^ perhaps wanting money for a 
cockfight^ would sell a small piece of land to some Ilokano who had 
saved a little nioney^. and when he ran out of money he w^oukl sell 
a little more land^ until finally the Ilokano owned it all. 

This somewhat lengthy and seemingly irrelevant sketch of the early 
history of Zambales and of the character of its inhabitants to-day is 
given to show the former state of savagery and the apathetic nature 
of tlie people who^ in the days before the arrival of the Europeans^ 
were in such close contact with the Negritos as to impose on them 
their language, and they have done it so thoroughly that no trace of 
an original Negrito dialect remains. Relations such as to-day exist 
between the people of the plains and those of the mountains would not 
change a dialect in a thousand years. Another evidence of a former 
close contact may be found in the fact that the Negritos of southern 
Zambales who have never personally come in contact with the Zambal 
but only with the Tagalog also speak Zambal with some slight variations. 
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showing, too^ that the movement of the Negritos has been southward 
away from the Zambal territory. 

Close study and special investigation into the linguistics of this region, 
carried also into Bataan 'and across the mountain into Pampanga and 
Tarlac, may throw more light on this very interesting and important 
subject and may reveal traces of an original Negrito dialect. Promi- 
nent natives of Zambales, wlioin 1 liave ipu\^tion(^d, and wlio are familiar 
with the subject, affirm that the iN^egritos know only tlu^ diak^^t of the 
Zambal. Indeed those are not lacking wlio believe in a blood relation- 
ship between the Negritos and the Zambal, but this belief can not be 
taken seriously.^ 

Very little mention is made by the early w^riters of the Negritos. Tn 
fact they knew nothing of them except that they were small blacks who 
roamed in the mountains, living on roots and game which they killed 
with the bow and arrow. They were reported to be iierce little savages 
from whom no danger could come, since they did not leave their moun- 
tain fastnesses, but wliose territorv none dared enter. 



^ This was evidently the belief of some of the old voyagers. Navarette, whose account 
of his travels in 1647 is published in Churchill's Collection of Voyages, 1704, said that 
the people called "Zambales" were great archers and had no other weapons than the bow 
and arrow. Dr. John Frances Gemelli Careri, who made a voyage around the world, 
1693-1697, says in his report (Churchill's Voyages, vol. iv) : "This mixing [that is, of 
Negritos] with the Wild Indians produced the Tribe of Man</hian. who are Blacks dwelling 
in the Isles of Mindoro and Mundos [probably Panay], and who peopled the Islands dc 
¡OS Ncffros, or of Blacks. Some of them have harsh frisled hair like the African and 
Anf/ola blacks. * * * 

"The Saynhali, contrary to the others, tho' Wild have long Hair, like the other Conquer'd 
Indians. The Wives, of these Savages are deliver'd in the Woods, like She Goats, and 
immediately wash themselves and the Infants in the Rivers, or other cold Water ; which 
would be immediate Death to Europeans. These Blacks when pursu'd by the Spaniards, 
with the sound of little Sticks, give notice to the rest, that are dispers'd about the Woods, 
to save themselves by Flight. Their Weapons are Bows and Arrows, a short Spear, and 
a short W^eapon, or Knife at their Girdle. They Poison their Arrows, which are some- 
times headed with Iron, or a sharp Stone, and they bore the Point, that it may break in 
their Enemies Body, and so be unfit to be shot back. For their defense, they use a Wooden 
Buckler, four Spans long, and two in breadth, which always hangs at their Arm. 

"Tho' I had much discourse about it, with the Fathers of the Society, and other Mis- 
sioners, who converse with these Blacks, Manghians, Mandi and Bamhali, I could never 
learn any thing of their Religion ; but on the contrary, all unanimously agree they have 
none, but live like Beasts, and the most that has been seen among the Blacks on the 
Mountains, has been a round Stone, to which they pay'd a Veneration, or a Trunk of a 
Tree, or Beasts, or other things they find about, and this only out of fear. True it is, 
that by means of the Heathen Chincscs who deal with them in the Mountains, some 
deformed Statues have been found in their Huts. The other three beforemention'd 
Nations, seem'd inclin'd to observing of Auguries and MalKmictan Superstitions, by reason 
of their Commerce, with the Malaycs and Tcrnatcs. The most reciev'd Opinion is, that 
these Blacks were the first Inhabitants of the Islands ; and that being Cowards, the Sen 
Coasts were easily taken from them by People resorting from Sumatra, Borneo, Macassar 
and other Places ; and therefore they retir'd to the Mountains. In short, in all the 
Islands where these Blacks, and other Savage Men are, the Spaniards Possess not much 
beyond the Sea Coasts ; and not that in all Parts, especially from Marihelcs, to Capo 
Bolinao in the Island of Manila, where for 50 Leagues along the Shoar, there is no Land- 
ing, for fear of the Blacks, who are most inveterate Enemies to the Europeans. Thus all 
the in-land Parts being possess'd by these Brutes, against whom no Army could prevail 
in the thick Woods, the King of Spain has scarce one in ten of the Inhabitants of the 
island, that owns him, as the Spaniards often told me." 
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HABITAT OF THE NEGRITOS 

As has been stated, tlie present range of the Negritos of this territory 
embraces the mountainous portion of the lower half of Zambales and the 
contiguous Provinces of Tarlac and Pampanga, extending southward 
even to the very extremity of the peninsula of Bataan. 

This region, although exceedingly broken and rough, has not the 
high-ridged, deep-cany oned aspect of the Cordillera Central of northern 
Luzon. It consists for the most part of rolling tablelands^ broken by 
low, forest-covered ridges and dotted here and there by a few gigantic 
peaks. The largest and highest of these, Mount Pinatubo, situated due 
east from the town of Cabangan, holds on its broad slopes the largest 
part of the Negritos of Zambales. Many tiny streams have their sources 
in this mountain and rush down the slopes, growing in volume and 
furnishing water supply to the JSTegrito villages situated along their 
banks. Some of the larger of these streams have made deep cuts on 
the lower reaches of the mountain slopes, but they are generally too 
small to have great powers of erosion. The imwooded portions of the 
table-lands are covered with cogon and similar wild grasses. 

Here is enough fertile land to support thousands of people. The 
Negritos occupy practically none of it. Their villages and mountain 
farms are very scattered. The villages are built for the most part on 
the table-land above some stream, and the little clearings are found on 
the slope of the ridge at the base of which the stream runs. No use 
whatever is made of the grass-covered table-land, save that it offers a 
high and dry site for a ranchería, free from fevers. 

Practically all of the Negrito rancherías are within the jurisdiction 
of the two towns of Botolan and San Marcelino. Following the wind- 
ing course of the Bucao Eiver, 15 miles southeast from Botolan, one 
comes to the barrio of San Fernando de Eiviera, as it is on the maps, 
or Pombato, as the natives call it. This is a small Filipino village, the 
farthest out, a half-way place between the people of the plains and 
those of the uplands. Here a ravine is crossed, a hill climbed, and the 
traveler stands on a plateau not more than half a mile wide but winding 
for miles toward the big peak Pinatubo and almost imperceptibly increas- 
ing in elevation. Low, barren ridges flank it on either side, at the 
base of each of which flows a good-sized stream. Seven miles of beaten 
winding path through the cogon grass bring the traveler to the first 
Negrito ranchería, .Tagiltil, one year old, lying sun baked on a south- 
ern slope of the plateau. Here the plateau widens out, is crossed and 
cut up by streams and hills, and the forests gradually become thicker. 
In the wide reach of territory of which this narrow plateau is the 
western apex, including Mount Pinatubo and reaching to the Tarlac 
and Pampanga boundaries, there are situated no less than thirty ran- 
cherías of Negritos, having an average population of 40 persons or a 
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total of more than 1,200. Besides these there are probably man}? 
scattered families, especially in the higher and less easily accessible 
forests of Mount Pinatubo, who live in no fixed spot but lead a wander- 
ing existence. And so uncertain are the habits of the more settled 
Negritos that one of the thirty rancherías known to-day may to-morrow 
be nothing more than a name, and some miles away a new ranchería 
may spring up. The tendency to remain in one place seems, however, 
to be growing. 

The mountainous portions of the jurisdictions of the two towns of 
Botolan and San Marcelino, themselves many miles apart with three or 
more towns between, are contiguous, the one extending southeast, the 
other northeast, until they meet. The San Marcelino region contains 
about the same number of Negritos, grouped in many small communi- 
ties around five large centers — Santa Fé, Aglao, Cabayan, Pafiibutan, 
and Timao — each of which numbers some 300 Negritos. They are of 
the same type and culture plane as those nearer Piñatubo, and their 
habitat is practically the same, a continuation of the more or less rugged 
Cordillera. They are in constant communication with the Negritos 
north of them and with those across the Pampanga line east of them. 
The Negritos of Aglao are also in communication with those of Subig, 
where there is a single ranchería numbering 45 souls. Still farther 
south in the jurisdiction of Olongapo are two rancherías, numbering 
about 100 people, who partake more of the characteristics of the Negritos 
of Bataan just across the provincial line than they do of those of the 
north. 

Here mention may be made also of the location of rancherías and 
numbers of Negritos in the provinces adjoining Zambales, as attention 
is frequently called to them later, especially those of Bataan, for the 
sake of comparison. Negritos are reported from all of the towns of 
Bataan, and there are estimated to be 1,500 of them, or about half as 
many as in Zambales. They are more numerous on the side toward 
Manila Bay, in the mountains back of Balanga, Orion, and Pilar. 
Moron and Bagac on the opposite coast each report more than a hundred. 
There is a colony of about thirty near Mari veles. Owing to repeated 
visits of tourists to their village and to the fact that they were sent to 
the Hanoi Exposition in 1903, this group has lost many of the customs 
peculiar to Negritos in a wild state and has donned the ordinary Fili- 
pino attire. 

Cabcabe, also in the jurisdiction of Mariveles, has more than a 
hundred Negritos, and from here to Dinalupijan, the northernmost 
town of the province, there are from 50 to 200 scattered in small 
groups around each town and within easy distance. Sometimes, as at 
Balanga, they are employed on the sugai* plantations and make fairly 
2:ood laborers. 
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The Negritos of Bataan as a whole seem less mixed with the Malayan 
than any other group, and fewer mixed bloods are seen among them. 
Their average stature is also somewhat lower. They speak corrupt 
Tagalog, though careful study may reveal traces of an original tongue. 
(See Appendix B for a vocabulary.) 

In the section of Pampanga lying near Zambales Province more than 
a thousand Negritos have been reported from the towns of Florida 
Blanca, Porac, Angeles, and Mabalacat. There are estimated to be 
about 1,200 in Tarlac, in the jurisdiction of the towns of O'Donnell, 
Morlones, Capas, Bamban, and Camiling. There are two or three 
good trails leading from this province into Zambales by which the 
Negritos of the two provinces communicate with each other. It is 
proposed to convert the one from O^Donnell to Botolan into a wagon 
road, which will have the effect of opening up a little-known territory. 
Across the line into Pangasinan near the town of Mangataren 
there is a colony of mixed Negritos somewhat more advanced 
in civilization than is usually the case with these forest dwellers. 
According to Dr. D. P. Barrows, who visited their rancherías in 
December, 1901, it seems to have been the intention of the Spanish 
authorities to form a reservation at that place which should be a center 
from which to reach the wilder bands in the hills and to induce them 
to adopt a more settled life. A Filipino was sent to the ranchería as a 
"^"^maestro^^ and remained among the people six years. But the scheme 
fell through there as elsewhere in the failure of the authorities to 
provide homes and occupations for the Negritos. The Ilokano came 
in and occupied all the available territory, and the Negritos now hang 
around the Ilokano homes, doing a little w^ork and picking up the little 
food thrown to them. Dr. Barrows states that the group contains no 
pure types characterized by wide, flat noses and kinky hair. In addition 
to the bow and arrows they carry a knife called ^^kampilan^^ having a 
wide-curving blade. They use this weapon in a dance called "baluk,^^ 
brandishing it, snapping their fingers, and whirling about with knees 
close to the ground. This is farther north than Negritos are found 
in Zambales but is in territory contiguous to that of the Tarlac Negritos. 
The entire region contains about 6,000 souls. The groups are so 
scattered, however, that the territory may be said to be practically 
unoccupied. 
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PHYSICAL FEATURES 

The characteristics which serve more than any others to distinguish 
the true ISTegrito from other inhabitants of the Philippines are his 
small stature, kinky hair, and almost black skin. His eyes may be 
more round, his nose more short and flat, and his limbs more spindling 
than is the case with peoples of Malayan extraction, but these features 
are usually less noticeable. Perhaps undue emphasis has been given 
by writers on the Negrito to his short stature, until the impression 
has gone abroad that these primitive men are veritable dwarfs. As 
a matter of fact, individuals sometimes attain the stature of the short- 
est of the white men, and apparently only a slight infusion of Malayan 
blood is necessary to cause the Negrito to equal the Malay in height. 

The Acta of Zambales range in stature from 4 to 5 feet. To be more 
exact, the maximum height of the 77 individuals measured by me, taking 
them as they came, with no attempt to select, was 1,600 millimeters 
(5 feet 2 inches) ; the maximum height for females was 1,502 milli- 
meters (4 feet 11 inches) ; the minimum height for males was 1,282 
millimeters (4 feet 2 inches), for females, 1,265 millimeters (4 feet). 
The average of the 48 males measured was 1,463 millimeters (4 feet 9 
inches) ; of the 29 females, 1,378 millimeters (4 feet 6 inches). There 
is perhaps no greater variation between these figures than there would 
be between the averages of stature of as many individuals selected at 
random from any other race. Yet it should be remembered that some of 
the Negritos included in this list are not pure types — in fact, are no 
more than half-breeds. 

The abnormal length of the arm of the Negritos has been regarded 
by some writers as an essentially simian characteristic, especially in 
the case of the pygmy blacks of Central Africa. With the Acta this 
characteristic is not so marked, yet 7 out of 8 males had a reach or 
span greater than the height. The proportion was not so large among 
the females, being only 2 in 3. The maximum span for males was 
1,635 millimeters, for females 1,538 millimeters, but in neither cnse did 
17095 3 33 
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the individuals having the greatest span also have the greatest height. 
The average span of 48 males exceeded the average height by 37 milli- 
meters; the difference in the case of the females was only 16 millimeters. 

Length of arm was taken on only 19 individuals, 16 males and 3 
females. The longest arm measured 675 millimeters (2 feet 3 inches), 
which is not so long as the average Caucasian arm, though more out 
of proportion to the height, in this case being nearly half the latter 
measurement. The shortest arm, that of an adult female, w^as 539 
millimeters (21 inches). 

So far from being ape like in appearance, some of the Acta are very 
well-built little men, with broad chests, symmetrical limbs, and well- 
developed muscles hardened by incessant use. This applies of course 
only to the young men and boys just approaching manhood, and is 
especially noticeable in the southern regions, where the Acta are generally 
more robust and muscular. The younger females are also as a rule 
well formed. In the case of unmarried girls the breasts are rounded 
and erect, but after marriage gradually become more and more pendant 
until they hang almost to the waist line. With advancing age the 
muscles shrink, the skin shrivels up until an individual of 40 to 50 
years usually has the decrepit appearance of an octogenarian; in fact, 
50 is old age with the Acta. (See plates.) 

Anthropometric observations fall naturally into two groups, dealing 
with the proportions of the head and body, the latter of which have 
already been discussed. Great interest attaches also to the relative pro- 
portions of the different dimensions of the head and especially to the 
cephalic index obtained by multiplying the maximum breadth by 100 and 
dividing by the maximum length. Heads with an index of 75 or under 
are called dolichocephalic; those between 75 and 80, mesaticephalic; and 
those over 80 hr achy cephalic . The heads of the Aeta are essentially 
brachy cephalic. Owing to the lack of proper calipers during the greater 
part of my stay among them, I was able to measure only 19 individuals, 
but of those all but 5 were in the brachy cephalic group, one instance 
being noted where the index was as great as 92; the lowest was 78. 
The average of the males was 82 and of the females 86. 

Considerable importance in anthropometry is attached to the study 
of the nose. The typical Aeta nose may be described as broad, flat, 
brJdgeless, with prominent arched alae almost as high as the central 
cartilage of the nose and with the nostrils invariably visible from the 
front. The nasal index obtained by dividing the nasal breadth by the 
height from the root of the nose to the septum and multiplying the 
quotient by 100 serves to indicate the group to which the individual 
belongs. Thus it will be seen that races with a nasal index of more 
than 100 have a nose wider than it is long. This is a marked character- 
istic of the Aeta. Of the 76 Aeta I measured, 25 were uUraplatyrhi- 
nian — ^that is, had a nasal index greater than 109. One individual, a 
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i'eniale, showed the surprising index of 140.7, the greatest so far recorded 
to my knowledge. The greatest nasal index among tlie males was 130.7. 
Only one example of a mesorhine nose was noted, also of a female, and 
l)Lit 7 platyrhine. The most of them belonged in the liypeyipkityrhine 
group. The following table will sliow the proper classification of the 
individuals measured by me: 



Nasal index of Zambales Negritos 




Group 


Sex and 
Males 


number 
Females 


Mesorhine (69.5-81.4) __ ..__ _ 


] 


I^latyrhine (81.5-87.8) 


3 

27 
15 


4 


Hyperplatyrhine (87.9-108.8) 

Ultraplatyrhine (109 and over) 


16 
10 



The shape of the eye varies from the round negroid of tlie ])ure 
bloods to the elongated mongoloid in the case of mixed types. The 
color of the eyes is a very dark brown or black. The lips are medinm 
thick, far less thick than the lips of the African negro, and are not 
protruding. 

The hair of the iVeta is nniformly kinky in the case of the pure types. 
Individuals were noted with other negroid features but witli curly hair, 
showing a probable mixture of blood. The hair grows low on the fore- 
head and is very thick. Eyebrows are not heavy, save in particular 
instances, and beard is very scanty, though all adult males have some 
be^ard. There is very little body hair on adults of either sex, except in 
the axillary and pubic regions, and it is scant even in these places. 
The northern l^egritos have practically none in the armpits. Two or 
three old men were seen with a coating of hair over the back, chest, 
and legs. The head hair is uniformly of a dirty black color, in some 
instances sunburned on top to a reddish brown. It turns gray at a 
comparatively early age, and baldness is frequent. (See Pis. XI, XII, 
XIII, XIV, XV, XVI.) 

In the case of women the hair is generally allowed to grow long, 
and in this tangled, uncombed state furnishes an excellent breeding 
place for vermin. However, if the vermin become troublesome the 
hair is sometimes cut short. (See PL XVII.) The cutting is done 
with the ever-useful bolo or sharp knife and is a somewhat laborious 
and painful process. Sometimes the hair may be cropped behind and 
left long on top. This is a favorite style of wearing it among the men, 
and is frequently followed by the women. Attempt is seldom made 
to comb the hair, but frequent vermin-catching onslaughts are made^ 
the person performing the work using a sharp piece of bamboo to sepa- 
rate the tangled kinks and to mash the offending parasite against the 
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thumb nail. In Bataan the Negritos sometimes shave a circular place 
on the crown, but I am not informed as to the reason. The practice 
is not followed in Zambales. 

The color of the skin is a dark chocolate brown rather than black, 
and on unexposed portions of the body approaches a yellowish tint of 
the Malayan. The loathsome skin disease common in the northern 
region of Luzon gives it a mottled appearance. 

The Acta have practically no prognathism. The hands are not large, 
but the feet are larger in proportion to the size of the body than those 
of Filipinos. The toes are spreading, and the large toe frequently 
extends inw^ard so much as to attract attention, though this can not 
be said to be a marked characteristic of all individuals. It may be 
caused by a constant practice of the tree climber — that of grasping a 
branch between the large toes and the other toes. I have seen Negrito 
boys who would use their feet in this respect as well as they used their 
hands. 

PERMANENT ADORNMENT 

The custom prevails throughout the entire Negrito territory of sharp- 
ening the teeth. Usually only the npper teeth are so treated, but 
numerous cases were noted where the teeth were sharpened both above 
and below, and still there were others where they were not sharpened 
at all. This sharpening is not performed at any certain age, and it 
is apparently not obligatory; I do not believe parents compel their 
children to submit to this practice. The object seems to be largely 
for the sake of adornment, but the Negritos say that sharpened teeth 
enable them to eat com with greater ease. The sharpening is done 
by placing the blade of a bolo against the part of the tooth to be 
broken away and giving it a sharp rap with a piece of wood. The 
operation, called *^%-li-han,^^ is a somewhat delicate one, requiring care 
to prevent breaking through into the soft part of the tooth and expos- 
ing the nerve, and is no doubt practiced by only one or two persons in 
a group, though this fact could not be ascertained. Notwithstanding 
this mutilation, the teeth seem to be remarkably healthy and well pre- 
served except in old age. 

In like manner each group of people possesses its scarifier, who by 
practice becomes adept. Scarification simply for purposes of ornamen- 
tation is not practiced to any great extent by the Negritos around 
Pinatubo. They burn themselves for curative purposes (see Chap. YI) 
and are sometimes covered with scars, but not the kind of scars pro- 
duced by incisions. Only occasionally is the latter scarification seen 
near Pinatubo. In regions where it is common the work is usually done 
at the age of 15 or 16, although it may be done at any age. The inci- 
sions are made with a knife or a very sharp piece of cane, and generally 
follow some regular design. Scarification is called ^^ ta-bád,^^ and it 
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has no other significance than adornment. The parts of the body 
usually marked are the breast, shoulders, and back, although scars 
are occasionally seen on the legs. 

CLOTHING AND DRESS 

The clothing of the Negrito consists simply of the breechcloth and 
an occasional cast-off shirt given him by some Filipino in exchange 
for articles. Sometimes in cases of extreme prosperity he may possess 
a hat and a pair of trousers. The latter garment is usually worn, 
however, only by the chief man or "capitán^^ of the tribe, and the rank 
and lile wear only the breechcloth. 

A strip of cloth fastened around the waist and extending to the 
knees serves a woman for a dress. With unmarried girls this strip 
may be wound under the arms and so cover the breast. Rarely a short 
camisa is worn, but seldom do the camisa and the saya, or skirt, 
join. Sometimes, owing to the scarcity of cloth, a narrow strip will 
be worn over the breast, leaving a broad expanse of dark skin between 
it and the saya. (Pis. XXIX et seq.) 

If given their choice among a variety of colors the Negritos always 
select black for their breechcloth and saya, because, they explain, the 
black will not show dirt as will other colors. Gaudy colors seem to 
attract and will be readily accepted as gifts if nothing else is at hand; 
yet I had some difficulty in disposing of a bolt of red cloth I had 
taken among them, and finally had to take the greater part of it back 
to the pueblo and exchange it for black. So far as I could learn the 
breechcloth and saya are never washed, and any cloth other than black 
would soon lose its original color. The cloth used by Xegritos is pro- 
cured in trade from the Christian towns. 

In the less easily accessible regions where the wilder Negritos live 
the breechcloth and saya are made of the inner bark of certain trees 
which is flayed until it becomes soft and pliable. 

The Negrito takes little pride in his personal appearance, and hence 
is not given to elaborate ornamentation. The women wear seed neck- 
laces, called "col-in^'-ta,^^ of black, white, and brown seeds, sometimes 
of a single solid color and sometimes with the colors alternating. 1 
have also seen necklaces of small stones, hard berries of some sort, 
pieces of button or bone, and little round pieces of wood. Some women 
possess glass beads secured in trade from the Christianized natives. 
Often two or three white or black beads are used for ear ornaments, 
though it is not a very common practice to puncture the ears for this 
purpose as in Bataan, where leaves and flowers are often worn stuck 
in a hole through the lobe of the ear. What appears to be a necklace 
and really answers the purpose of such is a string of dried berries, called 
^^a-mu-yong^,'^ which are said to be efficacious for the pangs of indi- 
gestion. (See PI. XXXV.) When the Negrito feels a pain within 
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him he pulls oil a berry and eats it. One may see a string with just 
a few berrieS;, and again a complete necklace of them^ evidently just 
put on. These are worn by both sexes and are so worn for the sake of 
convenience as much as with the idea of ornamentation^ for the Negrito 
has no pocket. Necklaces of fine woven strips of bejuco or vegetable 
fiber are sometimes seen but are not common. These strands are 
woven over a piece of cane, the lengthwise strands being of one color, 
perhaps yellow, and the crosswise strands black, giving a very pretty 
effect and making a durable ornament which the Negritos call "la-lao^^^ 

Hair ornaments are not generally worn, but nearly every Negrito, 
male and female, especially in southern Zambales and Bataan, possesses 
one or more of the so-called combs of bamboo. A single style prevails 
over the entire Negrito territory, differing only in minor details. A 
section of bamboo or mountain cane, varying in length from 5 to 10 
inches, is split in thirds or quarters and one of these pieces forms the 
body of the comb. Teeth are cut at one end and the back is ornamented 
according to the taste of the maker by a rude carving. This carving 
consists simply of a series of lines or cuts, following some regular design 
into which dirt is rubbed to make it black. The combs may be further 
decorated with bright-colored bird feathers fastened with beeswax or 
gum to the concave side of the end which has no teeth. The feathers 
may be notched saw-tooth fashion and have string tassels fastened to the 
ends. In lieu of feathers horsehair and a kind of moss or other plant 
fiber are often used. The most elaborate decorations were noticed 
only in the north, while the combs of the south have either no orna- 
mentation or have simply the hair or moss. These combs, which the 
Negritos call "hook^-lay,^^ are made and worn by both men and women, 
either with the tasseled and feathered ends directly in front or directly 
behind. (See PL XXX VI.) 

Leglets of wild boars' bristles, called ''a-yá-bun,'' are more common 
in the south than in the north. These are made by taking a strip of 
bejuco and fastening the bristles to it so that they stand out at right 
angles to the leg of the wearer. They are used only by men and are 
worn on either leg, usually on the right just below the knee. The 
Negritos say these leglets give the wearer greater powers of endurance 
and are efficacious in making long journeys less tiresome. ^^For is 
not the wild boar the most hardy of all animals?'' they ask. This 
idea is further carried out in the wearing of pieces of boars' skin with 
the hair attached, which may often be seen tied around the legs or 
wrists. Deerskin, which is quite as common among the Negritos, is 
never used in such fashion. Metal rings and bracelets are entirely 
unknown among the Negritos except where secured from the coast 
towns. (See PI. XXXVII.) 



Chapter IV 



INDUSTRIAL LIFE 



HOME JLIFE 



The general condition of the Negritos, although not one of extreme 
misery, is indeed pitiable. Their life is a continual struggle for suffi- 
cient food, but their efforts to provide for themselves stop sliort at 
that; clothing and houses are of secondary importance. The average 
Negrito takes little pride in his dv/elling place. A shelter sufficient to 
turn the beating rains is all he asks. He sees to it that the hut is on 
ground high enough so that water will not stand in it; then, curled up 
beside his few coals of fire, he sleeps with a degree of comfort. 

The most easily constructed hut, and therefore the most common, 
consists simply of two forked sticks driven into the ground so they 
stand about 8 feet apart and 4 feet high. A horizontal piece is laid 
in the two forks, then some strips of bamboo are inclined against this 
crosspiece, the other ends resting on the ground. Some cross strips are 
tied with bejuco to these bamboos and the whole is covered with 
banana leaves. With the materials close at hand a half hour is suffi- 
cient for one man to construct such a shelter. Where a comparatively 
Jong residence in one place is contemplated more care may be given 
the construction of a house, but the above description will apply to 
many dwellings in a ranchería two or three years old. Instead of two 
upright pieces nuike it four, somewhat higher, and place a bamboo plat- 
form within so the occupants do not have to sleep on the ground, and 
you have an approved type of Negrito architecture. Sometimes as an 
adjunct to this a shelter may be erected in front, provided with a 
bamboo seat for the accommodation of visitors. The more prosperous 
Negritos in the long-established rancherías have four-posted houses of 
l)amboo, with roof and sides of cogon grass. The floors are 4 feet from 
the ground and the cooking is done underneath the floors. A small fire 
is kept burning all night. The inmates of the house sleep just aljove 
it, and in this way receive sonu^ benefit of the warmth. If it were 
not for these fires the Negrito w^ould suffer severely from cold during 
tlie night, for he possesses no ])]anket and uses no covering of nny sort. 

39 
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For two reasons he never lets his fire go out; firsts because he likes 
to feel the warmth continually, and second, because ¿t is something 
of a task to build a fire, once it has gone out. (See Pis. XXXYIII, 
XXXIX.) 

The method of making fire used universally by the Negritos of Zam- 
bales is that of the flint and steel, which apparatus they call "pan^-ting.^^ 
The steel is prized highly, because it is hard to get; it is procured in 
trade from the Christianized natives. Nearly every Negrito carries 
a flint and steel in a little grass basket or case dangling down his back 
and suspended by a fiber string from his neck. In the same basket 
are usually tobacco leaves, buyo, and other small odds and ends. Some- 
times this pouch is carried in the folds of the breechcloth, which is 
the only pocket the Negrito possesses. 

The flint-and-steel. method of fire making has almost entirely sup- 
planted the more primitive method of making fire by rubbing two 
sticks together; but in some instances this method is still followed, 
and everywhere the Negritos know of it. They do not know whether 
the method is original with them or not, but they admit they borrowed 
the tiint-and-steel idea from the Filipinos. When the friction process 
is employed a piece of bamboo with a hole in it, in which are firmly 
held some fine shavings or lint, is violently rubbed crosswise against 
the edge of another piece until the friction ignites the lint. It is 
called '^^pan-a-han^.^^ When two men are working together one holds 
the lower piece firmly while the other man rubs across it the sharpened 
edge of the upper piece. If a man is working alone the piece with the 
sharpened edge is held firmly between the ground and the man's waist; 
the other piece of bamboo with the slit in is rubbed, up and down on 
the sharp edge. (See Pis. XL, XLI.) 

In lieu of other vessels, rice and similar foods are cooked in joints 
of green bamboo, which are placed in the coals and hot ashes. When 
the food is cooked the bamboo is split open and the contents poured 
out on banana leaves. This is by far the most common method employed, 
though not a few Negritos possess earthenware pots, and some few have 
a big iron vessel. Meats are always roasted by cutting into small bits 
and stringing on a strip of cane. Maize is roasted on hot coals. Every- 
thing is eaten without salt, although the Negritos like salt and are 
very glad to get it. 

It has already been noted that the Negrito has a hard time to get 
enough to eat, and for that reason there is scarcely anything in the 
animal or vegetable kingdom of his environment of which he does not 
make use. He never has more than two meals a day, sometimes only 
one, and he will often start early in the morning on a deer hunt without 
having eaten any food and will hunt till late in the afternoon. In 
addition to the fish, eels, and crayfish of the streams, the wild boar 
and wild chicken of the plain and woodland, he will eat iguanas and 
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any bird he can catch, including crows, hawks, and vultures. Large 
pythons furnish especially toothsome steaks, so he says, but, if so, his 
taste in this respect is seldom satisfied, for these reptiles are extremely 
scarce. 

Besides rice, maize, camotes, and other cultivated vegetables there 
is not a wild tuber or fruit with which the Negrito's stomach is not 
acquainted. Even some that in their raw state would be deadly poison- 
ous he soaks and boils in several waters until the poison is extracted, 
and then he eats them. This is the case with a yellow tuber which he 
calls ''ca-lot^^' In its natural form it is covered with stiff bristles. 
The Negritos peel off the skin and slice the vegetable into very thin 
bits and soak in water two days, after which it is boiled in two or 
three waters until it has lost its yellow color. In order to see if any 
poison still remains some of it is fed to a dog, and if he does not die 
they themselves eat it. In taste it somewhat resembles cooked rice. 
This was told me by an old Negrito who I believe did not possess 
enough invention to make it up, and is in part verified by Mr. 0. Atkin, 
division superintendent of Zambales, who says in a report to the General 
Superintendent of Education, October, 1903, concerning the destitu- 
tion of the town of Infanta, that the people of that town were forced 
by scarcity of food to eat this tuber, there called "co-rot^^^ He was 
told that it was soaked in running water ñye or six days before cooking, 
and if not prepared in this way it would cause severe sickness, even 
death. In fact, some cases were known where persons had died eating 
co-rot^. 

A white, thin-skinned tuber, called *^^boF-wi,^^ which is found in the 
forests, is highly prized by the Negritos, although it grows so deep in 
the ground that the labor of digging it is considerable. Among the 
cultivated vegetables are the common butter beans, called '^^an-tak^,^^ 
and black beans, known as ""^an-taF ik-no^'^ or ^^sitting-down beans^^ 
from the fact that the pods curl up at one end. Ga-bi and bau'-gan 
are white tubers, and u^-bi a dark-red tuber — which they eat. Other 
common products are maize, pumpkins, and camotes. 

The Negrito has ordinarily no table but the bare ground, and at 
best a coarse mat; he has no dishes but banana leaves and cocoanut 
shells, and no forks or spoons but his fingers. He brings water from 
a stream in a piece of bamboo about three joints long in which all 
but one joint has been punched out, and drinks it from a piece of cocoa- 
nut shell. If he needs to cut anything to eat he has his ever-ready bolo, 
which he may have used a moment before in skinning a pig and which 
is never washed. He is repulsively dirty in his home, person, and 
everything he does. Nothing is ever washed except his hands and 
face, and those only rarely. He never takes a bath, because he thinks 
that if he bathes often he is more susceptible to cold, that a covering 
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of dirt serves as clothing, although he frequently gets wet either in 
the rain or when fishing or crossing streams. This is probably one 
reason why skin diseases are so common. 

.AGRICULTURE 

The ííegrito can not by any stretch of imagination be called a 
worker. His life for generations has not been such as to teach habits 
of industry. But for the fact that he has to do some work or starve, 
he would spend all his days in idleness except that time which he 
devoted to the chase. Yet when under pressure or urged on by antici- 
pation of gain from the white man, whose wealth and munificence 
appear boundless, he is tireless. He will clear ground for a camp, 
cut and split bamboo, and make tables and sleeping platforms, which 
he would never think of doing for himself. He can get along without 
such things, and why waste the time ? Yet when the camp is abandoned 
he will carry these things to his house. Most N^egritos have seen the 
better style of living followed by the more civilized Filipinos in the 
outlying barrios; yet they seem to have no desire to emulate it, and 
I believe that the lack of such desire is due to a disinclination to 
perform the necessary manual labor. 

By far the greater part of the N^egrito's energies are directed to the 
growing of tobacco, maize, and vegetables. He does not plant rice to 
any extent. All planting is done in cleared spots in the forest, because 
the soil is loose and needs no plowing as in the case of the lowland. 
The small trees and underbrush are cut away and burned and the 
large trees are killed, for the Kegrito has learned the two important 
things in primitive farming — first, that the crops will not thrive in 
the shade, and second, that a tree too large to cut may be killed by cut- 
ting a rmg around it to prevent the flow of sap. The clearings are 
never large. 

Usually each family has its clearing in a separate place, though 
sometimes two or more families may cultivate adjoining clearings. The 
places are selected with a view to richness of soil and ease in clearing. 
In addition to preparing the ground it is necessary to build a fence 
around the clearing in order to keep out wild hogs. A brush fence 
is constructed by thrusting sticks in the ground a few inches apart 
and twining brush between them. 

All work of digging up the soil, planting, and cultivating is done 
with sharpened sticks of hard wood, sometimes, but not always, pointed 
with iron, for iron is scarce. This instrument is called "ti-ad^," the 
only other tool they possess being the bolo, with which they do all the 
cutting. 

Men, women, and children work in these clearings, but I did not 
see any division of labor, except tliat the men, being more adept with 
tlie bolo, (lo whatever cutting there is to be done. Once planted, the 
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weeding and care of the crops falls largely on the women and children, 
while the men take their ease or hunt and fish. 

The piece of ground for planting is regarded as the personal property 
of the head of the family which cleared it, and he can sell it or 
otherwise dispose of it at his pleasure. No one else would think of 
planting on it even though the owner has abandoned it, unless he 
declared that he had no more use for it, then it could be occupied by 
anyone else. 

An instance of the respect which the Negritos have for the property 
rights of others was given me by a native of the town of Botolan. 
His grandfather had acquired a piece of land near Mount Pinatubo 
from a Negrito who had committed some crime in his ranchería and 
ñed to the pueblo to escape death. In return for protection the Negrito 
had given him the land. This fact became known to the other Negritos, 
but although the new owner made no use of the land whatever, and 
never even visited it, it has never been molested or cultivated by others. 
Now two generations later they have sent down to the grandson of the 
first Filipino owner asking permission to buy the land. Land may be 
sold to others, but of course there exists no record of such transactions 
other than that of memory. 

MANUFACTURE AND TRADE 

The Negrito knows little of the art of making things. Aside from 
the bows and arrows which he constructs with some degree of skill he 
has no ingenuity, and his few other products are of the most crude and 
primitive type. The bows of the Negritos of Zambales are superior 
to any the writer has seen in the Philippines. They are made from 
the wood of the well-known pahna hrava and are gracefully cut and 
highly polished. The strings are of twisted bark, as soft and pliable 
and as strong as thongs of deerskin. Although made from the same 
wood, the bows of the Negritos of Negros are not nearly so graceful, 
and the strings consist simply of one piece of bejuco with a small loop 
at either end which slips over the end of the bow, and, once on, can 
neither be loosened nor taken up. The Negritos of Panay generally use 
a bamboo bow, much shorter and clumsier than those of palma brava. 

Also, while the Negritos of the southern islands generally use arrows 
with hardwood points and without feathered shafts, those used in 
Zambales are triumphs of the arrow maker's art. In either case tlie 
shafts are of the light, hard, and straight mountain cane, but instead of 
the clumsy wooden points the Zambales Negritos make a variety of 
iron points for different purposes, some, as for large game, with detach- 
able points. (See PI. XLII.) Tlie shafts are well feathc^red with the 
feathers of hawks and other large birds. Three feathers are placed 
about the arrow and securely wrapped at each end with a tliin strip of 
bejuco or some strong grass. 
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The war arrows^ in addition to having more elaborately barbed 
points^ are further embellished by incised decorations the entire length 
of the shaft. These incisions consist simply of a series of lines into 
which dirt has been rnbbed so that they offer a striking contrast to the 
white surface of the arrow. 

The women weave some coarse baskets out of bamboo, but they are 
neither well shaped nor pretty. Sometimes to adorn them one strand 
or strip of bamboo is stained black and the other left its natural color. 
Other objects of manufacture are their ornaments, already described in 
Chapter III, and musical instruments. (See Chap. VI.) 

The Negrito knows that the people of the lowlands for some reason 
have more food than he. He can not go down and live there and 
work as they do, because, being timid by nature, he can not feel secure 
amid an alien people, and, besides, he likes his mountain too well to 
live contentedly in the hot plains. He makes nothing that the low- 
lands want, but he knows they use, in the construction of their houses, 
bejuco, of which his woods are full, and he has learned that they value 
beeswax, which he knows where to find and how to collect. Moreover, 
there are certain mountain roots, such as wild ginger, that have a market 
value. His tobacco also finds a ready sale to the Filipinos. 

The bolo is the only tool necessary to cut and strip the bejuco, 
which he ties into bunches of one hundred and takes into his hut for 
safety until such a time as a trade can be made. These bunches never 
bring him more than a peseta each. He collects the beeswax from a 
nest of wild bees which he has smoked out, melts it, and pours it into 
a section of bamboo. 

It is not always necessary that he take his products down to the 
town, for the Filipinos are eager enough to trade with him to go out 
to his ranchería carrying the little cloth, rice, iron, or steel that he 
is willing to take for his hard-gained produce. Perhaps the townspeople 
go out because they can drive better bargains. However that may be, 
the Negrito always gets the worst of the deal, whether in town or at 
his own home. 

HUNTING AND FISHING 

The Negrito is by instinct, habits, and of necessity a hunter. Although 
he has advanced somewhat beyond that stage of primitive life where 
man subsists wholly from the fruits of the chase, yet it is so necessary 
to him that were he deprived of it the existence of his race would be 
seriously threatened. Since the chase has furnished him a living for 
centuries, it is not strange that much of the ingenuity he possesses 
should be devoted to the construction of arms and traps and snares 
with which he may kill or capture the creatures of the woods and 
streams. „. His environment does not supply a great variety of game, 
but there are always deer and wild boars in abundance. Then there 
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are wild chickens and many birds which none but the Negrito would 
think of eatings and the mountain streams have a few small fish. 

It is the capture of the deer which makes the greatest demands on 
the Negritoes skill. Doubtless his first efforts in this direction were 
to lie in wait by a run and endeavor to get a shot at a passing animal. 
But this required an infinite amount of patience^ for the deer has a 
keen nose^ and two or three days might elapse before the hunter could 
get even a glimpse of the animal. So he bethought himself of a 
means to entrap the deer while he rested at home. At first he made 
a simple noose of bejuco so placed in the run that the deer's head 
would go through it and it would close on his neck like a lasso. But 
this was not very cfi'ective. In the first place it was necessary that the 
run be of the right width with underbrush on either side^ because if the 
noose were too large the deer might jump through it and if too small he 
might brush it to one side. 




Fig. 1.— "Belatic," trap used by Negritos. 

(A, The run of the animal; B, Spear; C, Bejuco string which the animal 
strikes; D, Support for spear; G, Ring to which string is tied; F, Spring; 
K, Strip of cane fastened to end of F, bent over and held down by G; I, 
String fastened to K and hence holding spring; J, Upright to which I is 
tied; H, Brace; E, Crossed sticks to drive animal through opening; L, Pegs 
to hold spring in place. ) 

The results of this method were so uncertain that the practice has 
fallen into disuse. Eecourse is now had to the deadly "belatic." I do 
not believe that this trap, which is common nearly all over the Philip- 
pines, is original with the N"egrito. It is probably the product of the 
Malayan brain. A trap almost identical with this and called "belantay^' 
is described by Mr. Abraham Hale^ as belonging to the Sakai of the 
Malay Peninsula, whom the Philippine Negrito resembles in many ways. 
The similarity between the two words "belatic'^ and "belantay'^ is 
apparent. In Ilokano and Pampanga this trap is called "balantic," 
accented, like the Sakai term, on the last syllable. In Tagalog and 
Bisayan the letter "n" is dropped and the word is pronounced "be-lat^-ic." 
Mr. Hale doeá not state whether the word is Sakai or is borrowed from 
the Malay. But according to Clifford and Swettenham^s Malay Dic- 
tionary the pure Malay term is "helante," which, as it is even more 

1 Journal Anth. Inst. Great Britain and Ireland, vol. 15. 
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similar to the terms in use in the Philippines, puts an end to the 
doubt concerning the origin of the word. 

The belatic consists of a long arrow or spear, which is driven, with 
all the force of a drawn bough or other piece of springy wood, across 
the path of the animal which strikes the cord, releasing the spring. 
(See ñg. 1.) 

When the string C is struck it pulls the movable ring G, releasing K, 
which immediately flies up, releasing the string I and hence the spring 
F. The spear, which is usually tied to the end of the spring, though 
it may simply rest against it, immediately bounds forward, impaling 
the animal. The spring is either driven into the ground or is firmly 
held between the two uprights L. This trap is almost invariably 
successful. 

Wild chickens and birds are caught with simple spring traps. The 
hungry bird tugging at an mnocent-appearing piece of food releases a 
spring which chokes him to death. The noose snare for catching wild 
chickens invented l)y the Christianized natives is also used to some extent 
by the Negritos. This trap consists of a lot of small nooses of rattan or 
bejuco so arranged on a long piece of cane that assisted by pegs driven 
into the ground they retain an upright position. This is arranged in 
convex form against a wall or thicket of underbrush so that a bird can 
not enter the space thus inclosed except by way of the trap. In this 
inclosed area is placed a tame cock whose crowing attracts the wild 
one. The latter, spoiling for a fight, makes for the noisy challenger 
and runs his head through a noose which draws the tighter the more he 
struggles. 

The Negrito, as has been said, is remarkably ingenious in the con- 
struction of arrows. Those with which he hunts the deer are provided 
with criK^liy barbed, detachahJe iron point. (Figs. 8, 9, PI. XLIT.) 
When the animal is struck the point leaves the shaft, unwinding a 
long woven coil with which the two are fastened together. The barbs 
prevent the point from tearing out of the flesh and the dangling shaft 
catches on the underbrush and serves to retard the animaPs flight. 
In spite of this, however, the stricken deer sometimes gets away, prob- 
ably to die a lingering death with the terrible iron point deeply imbedded 
in its flesh. A similar arrow is mentioned by De Quatrefages as having 
been found by Man among the Mincopies of the xAndamans.*^ 

The arrows which are used to kill smaller animals and birds have 
variously shaped iron heads without barbs. (Figs. 10, 11, 12, 13, 
PI. XLIT.) However, in shooting small birds a bamboo arrow is used. 
One end is split a little way, 5 or 6 inches, into three, four, or five 
sections. These are sharpened and notched and are held apart by 
small wedges securely fixed by wrappings of cord. If the bird is not 

1 pygmies, p. 111. 
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impaled on one of the sharp points it may be held in the fork. (Figs. 
•¿, ;>, 4, PL XLTI.) The fish arrows have long, slender, notelied iron 
points roughly resembling a square or cylindrical file. The points are 
from 4 to 8 inches in length. Sometimes they are provided with small 
l)arbs. (Figs. 5, 6, 7, PL XLII.) 

The Negritos of Zambales are not so expert in the use of bows and 
arrows as their daily use of these weapons would seem to indicate. 
They seldom miss the larger animals at close range, but arc not so 
lucky in shooting at small objects. T liave noticed that they shoot more 
accurately upward into the trees than horizontally. For instance, a boy 
of 10 would repeatedly shoot mangoes out of a tree, but when I posted a 
mark at 30 yards and offered a prize for the best shot no one could 
hit it. 

The Negritos usually hunt in bands, and, because they have little 
else to do and can go out and kill a deer almost any time, they do not 
resort much to the use of traps. A long line of thirty men winding down 
the path from their village, all armed with bows twice their height 
and a handful of arrows, their naked bodies gleaming in the early 
morning sun, presents a truly novel sight. They have with them five 
or six half-starved dogs. When the haunts of the deer are reached, a 
big gully cutting through the level table-land, thick with cane and 
underbrush through which a tiny stream finds its way, half a dozen 
boys plunge into the depths with the dogs and the rest walk along 
either side or lie in wait at runs. The Negritos in the thicket yell 
continually and beat the brush, but the dogs are silent until game is 
scented. Then the cries of the runners are redoubled and the din warns 
those lying in wait to be alert. Presently from one of the many runs 
leading out of the ravine a deer appears and, if there happens to be 
a Negrito on the spot, gets an arrow. But, unless vitally wounded, 
on he goes followed by the dogs, which never give up the chase of a 
wounded deer. When a deer is killed it is hung up in a tree and the 
hunt proceeds. 

Sometimes the thick canebrakes along the river beds are beaten up 
in this way, or the lightly timbered mountain ravines; for the Negrito 
knows that the deer lie in a cool, sheltered place in the daytime and 
come forth to browse only at night. On clear, moonlight nights they 
sometimes attempt to stalk the deer while grazing in the open field, but 
are not usually successful. Quite often in the chase a long rope net, 
resembling a fish net but much coarser and stronger, is placed in 
advance of the beating party in some good position where the deer is 
likely to run if started up. These are absolutely sure to hold the deer 
should the unfortunate animal run iuto them — a thing which does not 
happen often. 

The Negritos are tireless in the chase. They will hunt all day with- 
out eating, unless they happen to run across some wild fruit. Women 
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frequently take part^ especially if dogs are scarce;, and they run through 
the brush yelping to imitate the dogs. But they never carry or use 
the bows and arrows. This seems to be the especial privilege of the 
men. Boys from an early age are accustomed to their use and always 
take part in the hunt^ sometimes performing active service with their 
little bows^ but girls never touch them. Not infrequently the runners 
in the brush emerge carrying wild pigs which they have scared up and 
killed, and if, by chance, a big snake is encountered^ that ends the 
hunt^ for the capture of a python is an event. The snake is killed and 
carried in triumph to the village, where it furnishes a feast to all the 
inhabitants. 

This sketch of hunting would not be complete without mention of a 
necessary feature of every successful hunt — the division of the spoils. 
When the hunt is ended the game is carried back to the village before 
the division is made^ provided the hunters are all from the same place. 
If two or more villages have hunted together the game is divided in 
the field. A bed of green rushes or cane is made on which the animal 
is placed and skinned. This done^, the head man of the party, or the 
most important man present, takes a small part of the entrails or 
heart, cuts it into fine bits and scatters the pieces in all directions, at 
the same time chanting in a monotone a few words which mean 
^^ Spirits, we thank you for this successful hunt. Here is your share 
of the spoils.^^ This is done to feed and appease the spirits which the 
Negritos believe inhabit all places, and the ceremony is never neglected. 
Then the cutting up and division of the body of the animal takes 
place. The head and breast go to the man who first wounded the 
deer, and, if the shot was fatal, he also receives the backbone — this 
ahvays goes to the man who fired the fatal shot. One hind quarter 
goes to the owner of the dog which scared up the deer, and the rest is 
divided as evenly as possible among the other hunters. Every part is 
utilized. The Negritos waste nothing that could possibly serve as food. 
The two hunts I accompanied were conducted in the manner I have 
related, and I was assured that this was the invariable procedure. 
^ The mountain streams of the Negritoes habitat do not furnish many 
fish, but the Negrito labors assiduously to catch what he can. In the 
larger streams he principally employs, after the manner of the Christian- 
ized natives, the bamboo weir through which the water can pass but the 
fish can not. In the small streams he builds dams of stones which he 
covers with banana leaves. Then with bow and arrow he shoots the 
fish in the clear pool thus formed. Not infrequently the entire course 
of a creek will be changed. A dam is first made below in order to 
stop the passage of the fish, and after a time the stream is dammed 
at some point above in such a way as to change the current. Then, as 
the water slowlv runs out of the part thus cut off, any fish reniaining 
are easily caught. 



Chapter V 



AMUSEMENTS 



GAMES 



A gambling game was the only thing observed among the Negritos 
of Zambales which had the slightest resemblance to a game. Even 
the children^ who are playful enough at times^ find other means of 
amusing themselves than by playing a systematic game recognized as 
such and having a distinct name. However, they take up the business 
of life, the quest for food, at too early an age to allow time to hang 
heavy, and hence never feel the need of games. Probably the fascina- 
tion of bow and arrow and the desire to kill something furnish diversion 
enough for the boys, and the girls, so far as I could see, never play at all. 

The game of dice, called '' sa^-ro,^^ is universal. Instead of the 
familiar dots the marks on the small wooden cubes are incised lines 
made with a knife. These lines follow no set pattern. One pair of 




x+# 



Pig. 2. — Marks on dice used by Negritos, 

dice which I observed were marked as shown in fig. 2. The player 
has five chances, and if he can pair the dice one time out of five he 
wins, otherwise he loses. Only small objects, such as camotes, rough- 
made cigars, or tobacco leaves, are so wagered. A peculiar feature of 
the game is the manner in which the dice are thrown. The movement 
of the arm is an inward sweep, which is continued after the dice leave 
the hand, until the hand strikes the breast a resounding whack ; at 
the same time the player utters a sharp cry much after the manner of 
the familiar negro "crap shooter.'^ The Negritos do not know where 
they got the game, but say that it has been handed down by their 
ancestors. It might be thought that the presence of a negro regiment 
in the province has had something to do with it, but I was assured by 
a number of Filipinos who have long been familiar with the customs 
of the Negritos that they have had this game from the first acquaint- 
ance of the Filipinos with them. 
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MUSIC 

In their love for music and their skill in dancing Negritos betray 
other striking Negroid characteristics. Their music is still of the most 
primitive type^ and their instruments are crude. But if their notes 
are few no fault can be found with the rhythm^ the chief requisite for 
an accompaniment to a dance. Their instruments are various. The 
simple jew's-harp cut from -a piece of bamboo and the four-holed flutes 
(called "ban^-sic'^) made of mountain cane (figs. 6, 7, PL XLVI) are 
very common but do not rise to the dignity of dance instruments. 
Karely a bronze gong (ñg, 1^ PL XLVI)^ probably of Chinese make, has 
made its way into Negrito hands and is highly prized^ but these are 
not numerous — in fact^ none was seen in the northern region, but in 
southern Zambales and Bataan they are occasionally used in dances. 
The most common instrument is the bamboo violin.' (Fig. 2, PL XLVI.) 
It is easy to make, for the materials are ready at hand. A section of 
bamboo with a joint at each end and a couple of holes cut in one side 
furnishes the body. A rude neck with pegs is fastened to one end and 
three abacá strings of diiferent sizes are attached. Then with a small 
bow of abacá fiber the instrument is ready for use. No attempt was 
made to write down the music Avhich was evolved from this instrument. 
It consisted merely in the constant repetition of four notes, the only 
variation being an occasional change of key, but it was performed in 
excellent time. 

Rude guitars are occasionally found among the Negritos. They are 
made of two pieces of wood; one is hollowed out and has a neck carved 
at one end, and a flat piece is glued to this with gum. These instru- 
ments have six strings. If a string breaks or becomes useless it is only 
a question of cutting down a banana stalk and stripping it for a new 
one. These guitars and violins are by no means common, though nearly 
every village possesses one. The ability to play is regarded as an 
accomplishment. A stringed instrument still more primitive is made 
from a single section of bamboo, from which two or three fine strips 
of outer bark are split away in the center but are still attached at the 
ends. These strips are of diiferent lengths and are held apart from 
the body and made tight with little wedges. (Figs. 4, 5, PL XLVI.) 
Another instrument is made by stretching fiber strings over bamboo 
tubes, diiferent tensions producing diiferent tones. (Figs. 8, 9, PL 
XLVI.) These simpler instruments are the product of the Negritoes 
own brain, but they have probably borrowed the idea of stringed violins 
and guitars from the Christianized natives. 

The Negritos of the entire territory have but two songs, at least so 
they affirmed, and two were all I heard. Strange as it may seem, at 
least one of these is found at both the extreme ends of the region. An 
extended acquaintance with them might, and probably would, reveal 
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more songs, but they are reluctant to sing before white men. One of 
these songs, called " du-nu-ra/' is a kind of love song. Owing to the 
extreme embarrassment of the performer I was able to hear it only by 
going into my tent where I could not see the singer. It consisted of a 
great m.any verses — was interminable, in fact. 

The second of the two songs was called " tal-bun^'' This is sung on 
festive occasions, especially when visitors come. The words are impro- 
vised to suit the occasion, but the tune and the manner of rendering 
never vary. 

Five or six men, each holding with one hand the flowing end of the 
breechcloth of the one in front or with the hand on his shoulder and 
the other hand shading the mouth, walk slowly about a circle in a 
crouching posture, their eyes always cast on the ground. Presently 
the leader strikes a note, which he holds as long as possible and which 
the others take up as soon as he has sounded it. This is kept up a 
few minutes, diiferent tones being so sounded and drawn out as long 
as the performers have breath. The movement becomes more rapid 
until it is nearly a run, when the performers stop abruptly, back a few 
steps, and proceed as before, i^fter they have about exhausted the 
gamut of long-drawn ^^O^s'^ they sing the words, usually a plea for some 
favor or gift, being first sung by the leader and repeated after him by 
the chorus. I did not get the native words of the song I heard, but it 
was translated to me as follows : 

We are singing to the American to show him what we can do; perhaps if we 
sing well he will give us some rice or some cloth. 

The words are repeated over and over, with only the variation of 
raising or lowering the tone. At intervals all the performers stop and 
yell at the top of their voices. Sometimes a person on the outside of 
the circle will take up the strain on a long-held note of the singers. 
This song also serves for festive occasions, such as weddings. (See 
PI. XLVII.) 

DANCING 

Dancing forms the chief amusement of the Negritos and allows an 
outlet for their naturally exuberant spirits, I had no more than set 
up camp near the first ranchería I visited than I was entertained by 
dancing. Among the Negritos helping me was one with an old violin, 
and as soon as a place was cleared of brush and the tent was up be 
struck up a tune. Whereupon two or three youngsters jumped out 
and performed a good imitation of a buck-and-wing dance. However, 
dancing is not generally indulged in by everybody, but two or three 
in every ranchería are especially adept at it. Aside from the gen- 
eral dances, called "^Ha-li^-pi,^^ which consist of a series of heel-and-toe 
movements in excellent time to the music of violin or ocultar, and 
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which are performed on any occasion such as the setting up of my tent, 
there are several mimetic dances having a special character or meaning. 
Such are the potato dance, the bee dance, the torture dance, the lover's 
dance, and the duel dance. (See Pis. XLYIII, XLIX.) 

THE POTATO DANCE, OR PIÑA CAMOTE 

Only one person takes part in the potato dance. At first the per- 
former leaps into the open space and dances around in a circle, clapping 
his hands as if warming up, the usual preliminary to all the dances. 
Presently in pantomime he finds a potato patch, and goes through the 
various motions of digging the potatoes, putting them in a sack, and 
throwing the sack over his shoulder, all the time keeping close watch 
to prevent his being caught in the act of stealing. He comes to the 
brush fence which surrounds every ^^ caiiTgin,'' draws his bolo, cuts his 
way through, and proceeds until he comes to a river. This is signifi- 
cant as showing that the potato patch he is robbing does not belong to 
anyone in his own village but is across a river which he must pass on 
his way home. He sounds for deep water with a stick. It is too deep, and 
he tries another place. Here he loses his footing, drops his sack, and 
the swift current carries it beyond his reach. While going through the 
various motions necessary to depict these actions the movement of the 
dance is kept up, the body bent forward in a crouching position, the 
feet leaving the ground alternately in rapid motion but never out of 
time with the music. Such agility and tirelessness one could scarcely 
find anywhere else. 

THE BEE DANCE, OR PINA PA-NI-LAN 

This dance is also performed by one person and in a similar manner 
as the potato dance. A piece of cloth tied to a pole serves as a nest 
of bees. The performer dances around the circle several times ; presently 
he spies the nest and approaches slowly, shading his eyes for a better 
view. Having satisfied himself that he has really made a find, he lights 
a smudge, goes through the motion of climbing the tree, and in hold- 
ing the smudge under the nest he is stung several times and has to 
retreat. This is repeated until all the bees are smoked out and the 
honey is gathered. Then comes a feast in which, drunk with honey, 
he becomes hilarious. 

THE TORTURE DANCE 

This dance, which commemorates the capture of an enemy, is performed 
in much the same manner as the ^^talbun'^ except that there is no song 
connected with it. The captive is bound to a stake in the center and 
a dozen men circle slowly around him, in the same manner as already 
described, one hand over the mouth and uttering long-drawn notes. 
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The movement becomes faster and faster until it consists wholly of 
frenzied leaps^ and the performers, worked up to the proper pitch, 
draw their bolos, close in on their victim, and slash him to pieces. 

When executed at night in the light of a bonfire this dance is most 
grotesque and terrible. The naked black bodies, gleaming in the fire, 
the blood-curdling yells, and the demoniacal figures of the howling, 
leaping dancers, remind one of the Indian war dances. 

The dance seems to be a relic of more barbarous days when the 
Negritos were, in truth, savages. They say that they never kill a 
prisoner in this manner now, but that when they find it necessary to 
put a man to death they do it in the quickest manner possible with a 
single blow of the knife. (See PI. L.) 

THE LOVERS^ DANCE 

As might be expected, a man and a woman take part in the lovers' 
dance. The women are not such energetic and tireless dancers as the 
men, and in the lovers' dance the woman, although keeping her feet 
moving in time to the music, performs in an indolent, passive manner, 
and does not move from the spot where she begins. But the man 
circles about her, casting amorous glances, now coming up quite close, 
and then backing away again, and at times clapping his hands and 
going through all sorts of evolutions as if to attract the woman. This 
sort of thing is kept up until one 5r both are tired. 

THE DUEL DANCE 

The duel dance is by far the most realistic and interesting of any of 
the ISTegrito dances. As the name suggests, the dance is performed by 
two men, warriors, armed with bows and arrows and bolos. An oblong 
space about 8 feet in width and 15 feet long serves as an arena for the 
imaginary conflict. After the musician has got well into his tune the 
performers jump into either end of the space with a whoop and a 
flourish of weapons, and go through the characteristic Negrito heel- 
and-toe movement, all the time casting looks of malignant hate at each 
other but each keeping well to his end of the ring. Then they advance 
slowly toward each other, swinging the drawn bow and arrow into play 
as if to shoot, then, apparently changing their minds or the opportunity 
not being good for a death shot, they withdraw again to the far ends 
of the ring. Advancing once more each one throws the drawn bow and 
arrow upward, then toward the ground, calling heaven and earth to 
witness his vow to kill the other. Presently one gets a favorable oppor- 
tunity, his bowstring twangs, and his opponent falls to the ground. 
The victor utters a cry of triumph, dances up to the body of his fallen 
foe, and cuts off the head with his bolo. He beckons and cries out to 
the relatives of the dead man to come and avenge the deed. Nobody 
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appearing^ he bears aloft the head of the enemy, shouting exultingly and 
triumphantly as if to taunt them to respond. Still no one comes. 
Then after waiting and listening for a time he replaces the head with 
the trunk and covers the body over with leaves and dirt. This ends 
the dance. Ordinarily it requires fifteen minutes for the full per- 
formance. During this time the one who by previous arrangement was 
to be the victor never for a single instant pauses or loses step. 



Chapter VI 



GENERAL SOCIAL LIFE 



THE CHILD 



I was unable to learn anything in support of Montano's statement 
that immediately after the birth of a child the mother rushes to a 
river with it and plunges into the cold water.^ On the contrary, the 
child is not washed at all u.ntil it is several days old, and the mother 
does not go to the stream until at least two days have elapsed. It is 
customary to bury the placenta. The birth of a child is not made 
the occasion of any special festivity. The naming is usually done on 
the day of birth, but it may be done any time within a few days. It 
is not common for the parents of the child to do the naming, though 
they may do so, but some of the old people of the tribe generally gather 
and select the name. Names of trees, objects, animals, places near 
which the child was born, or of certain qualities and acts or deeds all 
furnish material from which to select. For instance, if a child is 
born under a guijo tree lie may be called ''Guijo;" a monkey may be 
playing in the tree and the child wilLbe named "Barac'' (monkey) ; or 
if the birth was during a heavy rain the child may be called "Layos" 
(flood). Usually the most striking object near at hand is selected. 
Like most primitive peoples, the Negritos use only one name. If the 
child is sickly or cries very much, the name is changed, because the 
Negritos believe that the spirit inhabiting the place where the child 
was born is displeased at the choice of the name and takes this means 
of showing its displeasure, and that if the name is not changed the 
child will soon die. 

Apparently no distinction is made between the names for the two 
sexes. The child may be given the name of the father, to whose name 
the word " pan,^^ meaning elder, is prefixed for the sake of distinction. 
For instance, if a man named Manya should have either a son or a 
daughter the child might be called Manya, and the father would lience- 
forth be known as Pan-Manya. This practice is very common, and 
when names like Pan-Benandoc, Pan-Turico, and Pan-Pala(|uan' are 
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encountered it may be regarded as a certainty that the owners of these 
names have children of the same name without the prefix. Although 
one may change his name at any time of life, if the years of infancy 
are safely passed, no change is likely to be made. 

It is regarded as a sign of disrespect to address elders or superiors 
by name. The word ^^pan'^ alone is frequently used. Kelatives are 
addressed by the term wdiich shows the relationship, as ^^anac^^ (son), 
and names are used only when speaking of persons and seldom if ever 
when speaking to them. 

Parents seem to have great affection for their children, but exact 
obedience from them. Punishment is inflicted for small offenses, strik- 
ing with the hand being the usual method. I have never seen a switch 
used. Sometimes, as in cases of continual crying, the child is severely 
pinched in the face or neck. Children also exhibit great affection for 
their parents; this continues through life, as is shown in the care which 
the aged receive at the hands of their juniors. (See Pis. LI et seq.) 

MARRIAGE 

Whatever differences there may be in the manner of conducting the 
preliminaries to a wedding and of performing the ceremony, there is one 
feature that never varies, the gift of some articles of value from the 
prospective bridegroom to the parents of the girl he wishes to marry. 

With the Negritos a daughter is regarded as an asset of so much 
value, not to be parted with until that price is paid, and, while she is 
allowed some freedom in the choice of a husband, parental pressure 
usually forces her to the highest bidder. 

The following is the customary procedure: The young man who 
wishes to marry and has found a girl to suit him informs his parents 
of the fact. He has probably already talked the matter over with the 
girl, though not necessarily so. The affair is discussed in the family 
of the suitor, the main topic being how much the girl is worth and 
how much they can afford to pay. Then either the suitor or some rela- 
tive acting for him goes to the parents of the girl to ask if the suit will 
be favorably considered. If it will, they return and a few days later 
go again bearing presents of tobacco, maize, bejuco, knives, cloth, 
forest products, or anything else they may happen to have. If these 
gifts are of sufficient value to compensate the father for the loss of 
his girl, he gives his consent. Value is determined by the attractive- 
ness of a girl and hence the probability of her making a good match, 
also by her health and strength, as women are good workers on the 
little farms. If the first gifts do not come up to the demands of the 
girPs parents the wedding can not take place until the amount lacking 
is made up. As to the money value of these gifts I have been told 
different things by Negritos in different villages, the values given 
ranging from 25 pesos to 500 pesos. As a matter of fact this means 
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nothing, for the Negrito's idea of value as measured by pesos is extremely 
vague; but there is no doubt that the gifts made represent almost all 
the wealth of which a young man and his family can boast. 

This system of selling girJs, for that is what it amounts to^ is carried 
to an extreme by parents who contract their daughters at an early age 
to the parents of some boy, and the children are regarded as man and 
wife^ though of course each remains with the parents until the age of 
puberty is reached. Whether or not the whole payment is made in the 
beginning or only enough is paid to bind the bargain, I do not know, 
but I do know that cases of this kind may be met with frequently among 
the ISTegritos of Pinatubo, who give as an excuse that the girl is thus 
protected from being kidnaped by some neighboring tribe, the relatives 
of the boy making common cause with those of the girl in case anything 
like this should happen. It seems more likely, however, that the con- 
tract is simply a desire on the part of the parents of the girl to come 
into early possession of the things which are paid for her, and of the 
parents of the boy to get her cheaper than they could by waiting until 
she was of marriageable age. This practice is not met with in south- 
ern Zambales and Bataan, where marriage does not seem to partake so 
much of the nature of a sale but where presents are nevertheless made 
to a girFs parents. 

If it happens that there is a young man in the girFs family who is 
seeking a wife in that of the boy, an even exchange may be made and 
neither family has to part with any of its possessions. I was told also 
that in lieu of other articles a young man might give a relative to the 
bride's family, who was to remain as a sort of slave and work for his 
master until he was ransomed by payment of the necessary amount; 
or he might buy a person condemned to death and turn him over at 
an increased price, or sell children stolen from another barrio. As a 
bride may be worth as much as 500 pesos and a slave never more than 
40 pesos, it would seem necessary to secure several individuals as pay- 
ment. This was told me more than once and in diiferent villages, but 
I was unable to find any examples, and am forced to conclude that if 
it ever was the practice, it is no longer so, at least among the "conquistas.'' 
As to the true savages, still lurking in the inmost recesses of the Zam- 
bales mountains, I am unable to say. The question of slavery among 
Negritos is reserved to another chapter. 

RICE CEREMONY 

All the preliminaries having been satisfactorily attended to, it remains 
only to perform the ceremony. This proceeding varies in different 
sections from practically no ceremony at all in the Pinatubo region to 
a rather complicated performance around Subig and Olongapo. In 
some of the northern villages, when the matter of payment has been 
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arranged, a feast and dancing usually follow, in which all the relatives 
of both families participate, and after this the couple go to their own 
house. There may be two feasts on succeeding days, one given by the 
parents of the boy to the relatives of the girl, and vice versa. If only 
one feast is given both families contribute equally in the matter of 
food. No single act can be pointed out as constituting a ceremony. 
In other places, especially at Cabayan and Aglao, near Santa Fé, an 
exchange of food between the pair is a necessary part of the performance. 

A mat is placed on the ground, and in the center is set a dish of 
cooked rice or some other food. The pair seat themselves on either 
side of the dish, facing each other, while all the relatives and spectators 
crowd around. The man takes a small piece of the food and places 
it in the mouth of the girl, and she does the same for the man. At this 
happy conclusion of the affair all the people around give a great shout. 
Sometimes the girl leaps to her feet and runs away pursued by her 
husband, who calls after her to stop. This she does after a little, and 
the two return together ; or they may take a bamboo tube used for carry- 
ing water and set off to the river to bring water for the others to 
drink, thus performing in unison the first act of labor of their married 
life. 

I was fortunate enough to witness a ceremony where the exchange of 
food was the important feature. In this instance a piece of brown 
bread which I was about to throw away served as the wedding cake. It 
seems that the girl had been contracted by her parents when very 
young to a man old enough to be her father, and when the time for the 
wedding arrived she refused to have anything to do with it. For two 
years she had resisted entreaties and threats, displaying more force of 
will than one would expect from a ISiegrito girl of 15. The man had 
paid a large price for her — 200 pesos, he said — and the girl's parents 
did not have it to return to him. It was suggested that if we made her 
some presents it might induce her to yield. She was presented with 
enough cloth for two or three camisas and sayas, a mirror, and a string 
of beads, and she finally gave an unwilling assent to the entreaties of 
her relatives, and the ceremony was performed in the manner already 
described. At the conclusion a yell went up from the assembly, and 
I, at the request of the capitán, fired three pistol shots into the air. 
Everybody seemed satisfied except the poor girl, who still wept furtively 
over her new treasures. Some days later, however, when I saw her she 
appeared to be reconciled to her fate, and was happy in the possession 
of more valuables than any other woman in the ranchería. 

HEAD CEREMONY 

In the southern rancherías a bamboo platform is erected 20 or 30 
feet high, with a ladder leading up to it from the ground. On the 
day fixed for the marriage the groom, accompanied by his parents, goes 
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to the house of the bride and asks for her. They are usually told that 
she has gone away^ but some small gifts are sufficient to have her pro- 
duced, and the whole party proceeds to the place of marriage. Here 
bride and groom mount the ladder — some accounts say the bride is 
carried up by her prospective father-in-law. 

An old man of the tribe, and, if the platform be large enough, also 
the parents of the pair, go up and squat down in the rear. The bride 
and bridegroom also squat down facing each other, and the old man 
comes forward and knocks their heads together. 1 was told at Subig 
that only the bride and groom mount the platform and seat them- 
selves for a talk, the relatives remaining below facing each other 
with drawn weapons. If by any chance the pair can not agree, it 
means a fight. But if they do agree, they descend from the platform 
and the head bumping completes the ceremony. This is an extremely 
unlikely story, probably the product of Malayan imagination. 

" LEPUT,^' OR HOME COMING 

After the ceremony has been performed the newly wedded pair return 
to the home of the girFs parents where they remain a few days. When 
the husband possesses enough gifts for his bride to fulfill the require- 
ments of the leput that important event takes place. 

Although the writer heard repeated accounts of this ceremony in 
southern Zambales he never had an opportunity to witness it. However, 
the leput is described as follows by Mr. C. J. Cooke, who saw it in 
Bataan : ^ 

The bride had already left the home of her mother and formed the center 
of a group passing through a grove of heavy timber with very little underbrush. 
The evening sun cast strange shadows on the weird procession as it moved snake- 
like along the narrow path. 

Occasionally there would be short stops, when the bride would squat to receive 
some bribes or tokens from her husband, his relatives, or friends. Nor would she 
move until she received something each time she elected to stop. 

Clad in a bright-red breechcloth and extra-high silk hat was the capitán who 
headed the procession. He carried a silver-headed cane. Next in order came 
some of the elders of both sexes. Then came the bride attended by four women 
and closely followed by her husband, who also had a like number of attendants. 
Last came the main body, all walking in single file. Two musicians were con- 
tinually executing a running dance from one end of the procession to the other 
and always keeping time witli their crude drums or copper gongs, the noise 
of which could be heard for miles around. Whenever they passed the bride 
they would hold the instruments high in the air, leaping and gyrating at their 
best. When the bride would squat the dancers would even increase their 
efforts, running a little way to the front and returning to the bride as if 
endeavoring to induce her to proceed, it did not avail, for she would not move 
till she received some trinket. 

In crossing streams or other obstacles the bride was carried by her father- 
in-law; the bridegroom was carried by one of his attendants. Presently they 
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arrived at a critical spot. This is the place where many a man has to let his wife 
return to her mother ; for here it is the bride wants to see how many presents are 
coming to her. If satisfied, she goes on. In this case there was a shortage, and 
everybody became excited. The husband huddled to the side of his bride and 
looked into her face with a very pitiful expression, as if pleading with her to con- 
tinue. But she was firm. In a few minutes several people formed a circle and 
commenced dancing in the same way as at their religious ceremony, and chanting 
low and solemnly an admonition to the husband's parents and friends to give 
presents to the bride. This was repeated several times, when there came a lull. 
The bride was still firm in her opinion that the amount offered was insufficient. 
I had supplied myself with some cheap jewelry, and a few trinkets satisfied her 
desires; so the "music" again started. Louder it became — wilder — resounding 
with a thousand echoes, and as the nude bodies of the Negritos glided at lightning 
speed from the glare of one torchlight to the other, with no word uttered but a 
continual clangor of the metal gongs, one thought that here was a dance of devils. 

In due time we came to a place in tlie path that was bordered on either side 
by small strips of bamboo about 3 feet long with both points sticking in the 
ground, resembling croquet arches, six on either side. When the bride arrived 
there she squatted and her maids commenced to robe her in a new gown (á la 
Filipina) over the one she already had on. She then continued to another 
similar place and donned a new robe over those already on. This was repeated 
twice, when she arrived at a triumphal arch. There she donned a very gaudy 
dress consisting of red waist and blue skirt, with a large red handkerchief as a 
wedding veil. 

Rejoicing in her five complete dresses, one over the other, she passed through 
the arch and again squatted. Meanwhile a fire was built midway between the 
arch and a structure specially prepared for the couple. All present except those 
waiting on the groom and bride joined in a dance around the fire, chanting glee- 
fully and keeping time with hands and feet. 

All at once the circle divided just in front of the arch; two persons on opposite 
sides joined hands overhead. The bride now stood up, immediately her father- 
in-law caught her in his arms, ran under the human arch, and deposited her 
gently in the house of his son. When the husband, from where he was squatting 
under the arch, saw his bride safely laid in his house his joy knew no bounds. 
With a yell he leaped up, swinging his unsheathed bolo over his head, and in a 
frenzy jumped over the fire, passed through the human arch, and with a final 
yell threw his arms around his wife in a long embrace. 

The ceremony as above described contains many details which I did 
not meet with in Zambales, but the main feature^ the sitting down of 
the bride to receive her gifts^ is the same. 

POLYGAMY AND DIVORCE 

As might be expected among the Negritos, a man may marry as 
many wives as he can buy. His inability to provide the necessary things 
for her purchase argues against his ability to provide food for her. 
Hence it is only the well-to-do that can afford the luxury of more than 
one wife. Usually this practice is confined to the capitán or head man 
of the tribe, and even he seldom has more than two wives, but one 
case was noticed in the village of Tagiltil, where one man had seven. 
At Cabayan the capitán had two wives, a curly-haired one and a straight- 
haired one, the latter the daughter of Filipinos who had taken up 
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their abode with the Negritos. (See PL LV.) Polygamy is allowed 
throughout the Negrito territory. It is not uncommon for a man to 
marry sisters or a widow and her daughter. Marriage between blood 
relatives is prohibited. 

Divorce is not very common with the Negritos in Zambales. There 
seems to be a sentiment against it. If a man is powerful enough he 
may divorce his wife, but if he does so for any other reason than 
desertion or unfaithfulness her relatives are likely to make a personal 
matter of it and cause trouble. A man and his wife may separate by 
mutual agreement and that of their families. In such a case whatever 
property they may have is divided equally, but the mother takes the 
children. 

A more frequent occurrence than that, however, is the desertion of 
her husband by a woman who has found some one of greater attractions 
elsewhere, probably in another ranchería, but even these cases are rare. 
If it is possible to reach the offender the new husband will have to pay 
up, otherwise it is necessary for the woman's parents to pay back to 
the injured husband all that he has paid for her. But if the offender 
is caught and is found to be unable to pay the necessary price the 
penalty is death. In any event the husband's interests are guarded. 
He can either recover on his investment or get revenge. 

BURIAL 

Notwithstanding the repeated statements of travelers that Negritos 
bury their dead under their houses, which are then abandoned, nothing 
of this kind was met in Zambales, and Mr. Cooke did not see it in 
Bataan. He says that in the latter province the body is placed in a 
coffin made by hollowing out a tree, and is buried in some high spot, 
but there is no regular burying ground. A rude shed and a fence are 
built to protect the grave. 

In Zambales any spot may be selected. The body is wrapped up 
in a mat and buried at a depth of 3 or 4 feet to protect it from dogs 
and wild boars. With their few tools such interment constitutes an 
arduous labor. 

I was unable to learn of any special ceremony performed at a burial. 
Montano says they have one, and Mr. Cooke states that all the relatives 
of the deceased kneel in a circle around the coffin and sing a mournful 
monotone. The Negritos of Zambales repeatedly affirmed that they 
had no burial ceremony. 

MORALS 

I believe that many of the vices of the Negrito are due to contact 
with the Malayan to whom he is, at least in point of truthfulness, honesty, 
and temperance, far superior. It is rare that he will tell a lie unless 
he thinks he will be greatly benefited by it, and he seems not to indulge 
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in purposeless lying, as so often do his more civilized neighbors. So 
far as my acquaintance with him goes^ I never detected an untruth except 
one arising from errors of judgment. 

In their dealings witli each other there seldom occur disputes among 
the Negritos, which in itself is an evidence of their natural honesty. 
With Filipinos, they are inclined to accept and respect the opinions of 
their more knowing, if less honest, patrons, and take what is offered 
for their produce with little protest. It is to be feared, however, that 
as they realize the duplicity of the Filipinos they themselves may begin 
to practice it- 

Alcoholism is unknown among them, but they drink willingly of the 
native drinks, ^*^tuba^^ and '' anisado,^' whenever it is offered them. They 
do not make these beverages. Nowhere does it seem to have gotten a 
hold on them, and there are no drunkards. 

The practice of smoking is followed by Negritos of both sexes, old 
and young, although they are not such inveterate smokers as are the 
Filipinos. The custom prevails of smoking roughly made cigars of 
tobacco leaves tied up with a grass string, always with the lighted end 
in the mouth. After smoking a few whiffs, the cigar is allowed to go 
out, and the stump is tucked away in the breechcloth or behind the 
ear for future use. One of these stumps may be seen somewhere about 
a Negrito at almost any time. Pipes are never nsed. 

Very few Negritos chew betel nut, and their teeth, although sharp- 
ened as they are, offer a pleasing contrast to the betel-stained teeth 
of the average Filipino. 

While one can not speak authoritatively in regard to relation of the 
sexes without a long and close study of their customs, yet all the evi- 
dence at hand goes to show that the Negritos as a race are virtuous, 
especially when compared with the Christianized natives. Their state- 
ment that death is their penalty for adultery is generally accepted as 
true, and probably is, with some modifications. Montano mentions it 
twice,^ and he asserts further in regard to the Negritos of Bataan that 
^^sexual relations outside of marriage are exceedingly rare. A young 
girl suspected of it must forever renounce the hope of finding a husband.^^ 

In Zambales the Negritos continually assert that adultery is punish- 
able by death, but closer questioning usually brought out the fact that 
the offenders could buy off if they possessed the means. Montano makes 
the statenuiut that in case of adultery it is the injured husband who 
executes the death sentence. However, the injured husband is satisfied 
if he recovers what he paid for his wife in the beginning. In case of a 
daughter, the father exacts the payment, and only in case he is desti- 
tute is it likely to go hard with the offender. 

It has been asserted also that theft is punishable by death. The 
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Negritos say that if a man is caught stealing and can not pay the injured 
person whatever he considers the value of the stolen article and the 
fine that is assessed against him^ he will be put to death. But, as a 
matter of fact, it is never done. He is given his time in which to pay 
his fine or someone else may pay it; aiul in the latter case the offender 
becomes a sort of slave and works for his benefactor. 

Murder is punishable by death. The victim is executed in the manner 
already described in the torture dance. But murder is so rare as to 
be almost unknown. The disposition of the IS^egrito is peaceable and 
seldom leads him into trouble. 

Cooke ^ states that as a punishment for lighter offenses the Negritos 
of Bataan use an instrument, called '^ con-de-mán/^ which is simply 
a split stick sprung on the neck from six to twenty hours, according to 
the degree of the crime, and which is said to be very painful. Nothing 
like this was seen in Zambales. 

SLAVERY 

Notwithstanding the statements of Montano that the Negritos have 
no slaves and know nothing of slavery, the reverse is true, in Zambales 
at least; so say the Negritos and also the Filipinos who have spent 
several years among them. The word ^^a-li^-pun^' is used among them 
to express such social condition. x\s has been stated, a man caught steal- 
ing may become a slave, as also may a person captured from another 
ranchería, a child left without support, a person under death sentence, 
or a debtor. It was also stated that if a man committed a crime and 
escaped a relative could be seized as a slave. It will take a long 
acquaintance with the Negritos and an intimate knowledge of their cus- 
toms to get at the truth of these statements. 

INTELLECTUAL LIFE 

The countenance of the average Negrito is not dull and passive, as 
might reasonably be expected, but is fairly bright and keen, more so 
than the average Malayan countenance. The Negrito also has a look 
of good nature — a look usually lacking in the Malayan. His knowledge 
of things other than those pertaining to his environment is, of course, 
extremely limited, but he is possessed of an intellect that is capable of 
growth under proper conditions. He always manifests the most lively 
interest in things which he does not understand, and he tries to assign 
causes for them. 

Natural phenomena he is unable to explain. When the sun s(^ts it 
goes down behind a precipice so far off that lie could not walk' to it, 
but he does not know how it gets back to the east. Eain comes from 
the clouds, but he does not know how it got there except that thunder 
and lightning bring it. These things are incomprehensible to him and 
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he has apparently invented no stories concerning them. While thunder 
and lightning are good because they bring rain^ yet if they are exceed- 
ingly violent he becomes afraid and tries to stop them by burning deer's 
bones^ which^ he says, are always efficacious. 

The mathematical knowledge of the Kegritos is naturally small. They 
count on their fingers and toes, beginning always with the thumb and 
great toe. If the things they are counting are more than twenty they 
go through the process again, but never repeat the fingers without first 
counting the toes. To add they use rice or small stones. They have 
no weights or measures except those of the civilized natives, but usually 
compare things to be measured with some known object. Distance is 
estimated by the time taken to walk it, but they have no conception of 
hours. It may take from sunrise until the sun is directly overhead to 
go from a certain ranchería to another, but if asked the number of 
hours the ivTegrito is as likely to say three or eight as six. They have 
no division of time by weeks or months, but have periods corresponding 
to the phases of the moon, to which they give names. The new moon 
is called '' bay^-un bu^-an,'' the full moon '^ da-a^-na bu^-an,'' and the 
waning moon '^ may-a^-mo-a bu^-an.^' They determine years by the 
planting or harvesting season. Yet no record of years is kept, and 
memory seldom goes back beyond the last season. Hence the Negritos 
have no idea of age. They know that they are old enough to have 
children or grandchildren, and that is as far as their knowledge of age 
goes. To count days ahead they tie knots in a string of bejuco and each 
day cut oif one knot. 

In regard to units of value they are familiar with the peso and other 
coins of the Philippines and have vague ideas as to their value. But 
one meets persistently the word "taeF' in their estimate of the value 
of things. A tael is 5 pesos. If asked how much he paid for his wife 
a man may say ^^luampo tael.^' Where they got this Chinese term 
I do not attempt to say, unless it points to very remote commercial 
relations with the Chinese, a thing which seems incredible.^ 

The Negritos have developed to a high degree a sense of the dramatic, 
and they can relate a tale graphically, becoming so interested in their 
account as to seem to forget their surroundings. For instance, a head 
man was giving me one night an account of their marriage ceremony. 
He went through all the motions necessary to depict various actions, 
talking faster and louder as if warming up to his theme, his eyes spark- 
ling and his face and manner eager. 

They are much like children in their curiosity to see the white man's 
belongings, and are as greatly pleased with the gift of a trinket. Their 
expressions and actions on beholding themselves in a mirror for the 



^ In the footnote on page 29 is given an extract from Careri's Voyages, in which the 
foHowing occurs : "True it is, that by means of the heathen Chinese who deal with them 
in the mountains, some deformed statues have been found in their huts." 
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first time are extremely ludicrous. One man who had a goatee gazed 
at it and stroked it with feelings of pride and admiration not unmixed 
with awe. 

SUPERSTITIONS 

It will also take a close acquaintance to learn much of the superstitious 
beliefs of the Negritos. Some hints have already been given in regard 
to feeding the spirits after a hunt and reasons for changing names of 
children. Other superstitions were mentioned^ as the wearing of brace- 
lets and leglets of wild boards skin and the burning of deer^s bones to 
scare away thunder. 

The basis of all the superstitious beliefs of the Negritos, what might 
else be termed their religion, is the constant presence of the spirits of 
the dead near where they lived when alive. All places are inhabited 
by the spirits. All adverse circumstances, sickness, failure of crops, 
unsuccessful hunts, are attributed to them. So long as things go well 
the spirits are not so much considered. There seems to be no particular 
worship or offerings to gain the good will of tl^^pirits, other than the 
feeding already noted^ except in one particulaW^ On the Tarlac trail 
between O^Donnell (Tarlac Province) and Botolan (Zambales Province) 
there is a huge black bowlder ^ich the Negritos believe to be the 
home of one powerful spirit. So^ far as I could learn, the belief is 
that the spirits of all who die enter this one spirit or ^^anito'^ who has 
its abiding place in this rock. However that may be, no Negrito, and 
in fact no Christianized native of Zambales or Tarlac, ever passes this 
rock without leaving a banana, camote, or some other article of food. 
If they do, bad luck or accident is sure to attend the trip. 

Señor Potenciano Lesaca, the present governor of Zambales, when 
quite young, once passed the rock and for amusement — and greatly to 
the horror of the Negritos with him — spurned it by kicking it with 
his foot and eating part of a banana and throwing the rest in the 
opposite direction. The Negritos were much concerned and said that 
something would happen to him. Sure enough, before he had gone far 
he got an arrow through both legs from savage Negritos along the trail 
who could have known nothing of the occurrence. Of course this only 
strengthened the belief. There is nothing unusual about the shape of 
the stone. It is merely a large, round bowlder. 

Disease is usually considered a punishment for wrongdoing, the more 
serious diseases coming from the supreme anito, the lesser ones from 
the lesser anitos. If smallpox visits a ranchería it is because someone 
has cut down a tree or killed an animal belonging to a spirit which 
has invoked the aid of the supreme spirit in inflicting a more severe 
punishment than it can do alone. 

For the lesser diseases there are mediquillos or medicine men or women, 
17095 5 
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called " mafiga-anito;" who are called to exorcise the spirit creating the 
disturbance. Anyone who has cured patients or belongs to a family of 
mediquillos can follow the profession. There is an aversion to being 
a mediquillo, although it pays, because if a patient dies the medicine 
man who treated him is held accountable. As a rule they are treated 
with respect, and people stand more or less in awe of them, but they have 
sometimes been killed when they failed to effect a cure. 

Señor Benito Guido, a native of Botolan, who accompanied me to 
the barrio of Tagiltil as interpreter, became slightly ill while in a 
camp. The JS^egritos w^ere much worked up over it. They said it was 
caused by cutting the bamboo for our camp, the spirits that owned the 
bamboo being offended. 

In order that we might witness their customs in such cases, an old 
wonum who practiced as '%añga-anito" was called and offered to relieve 
the patient for a little money. A peso was given her and she began. 
■ Upon being asked how he was affected Señor Guido said that he felt as 
if something was weighing him down. Of course this was the spirit, 
which had to be removed before a cure could be effected. The mañga- 
anito danced around the patient and had him dance and turn somersaults. 
This was to make the spirit sorry he had chosen such an unstable 
abiding place. Finally she took hold of his hands, gave a mighty tug 
and then dropped back stiff. The spirit had passed from the body 
of the patient into her body. 

During all these gymnastics the other Negritos had preserved a 
most solemn mien, but at this juncture they set to w^ork to restore the 
stricken woman, rubbing and working her arms and legs until the spirit 
was gone. All disease is caused by spirits, which must be expelled from 
the body before a cure can be effected. 

Use is also made of other remedies to supplement the ministrations 
of the mauga-anito. Attention has been called to the string of dried 
berries, called ^^ a-gata,^^ which the Negritos of Pinatubo wear around 
their necks for convenience in case of pains in the stomach. In south- 
ern Zambales what seem to be these same berries are used as a charm 
against snake bite. Here for pains in the stomach they boil a piece of 
iron in water and drink the water hot. Pieces of certain woods are 
believed efficacious for rheumatism, and old men especially may often 
be seen with them tied around the limbs. This superstition is not far 
removed from the belief entertained in certain rural districts of the 
United States that rheumatism may be prevented by carrying a horse 
chestnut in the pocket. The Negritos also wear such pieces of wood 
around the neck for colds and sore throat. 

In cases of fever a bed is made from the leaves of a plant called 
"^ sam^'-bon,'^ which much resembles mint, and leaves are bound to the 
affected parts. The action of these leaves is cooling. For fractures 
they use bamboo splints and leaves of a plant called "ta-cum^'-ba-o.'' 
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A bad cut is also bound up in these leaves or with the sap of a tree 
called '^pan-da-ko^-kis/' 

The Negritos do nothing for skin disease^ a form of herpes^ with 
which a great many are afflicted. They probably do not regard it as a 
disease. (See Pis. LVI et seq.) In case of centipede bites^ if on a finger, 
tl)e affected member is thrust in the anus of a chicken, where, the Negrito 
affirms, the poison is absorbed, resulting in the death of the chicken. 

Goiter is quite common. It is said to be caused by strain from 
carrying a heavy load of camotes or other objects on the head. 

Smallpox, as has been said, is believed to be a visitation of the wrath 
of the supreme spirit, and if it breaks out in a ranchería the victim 
is left with a supply of food and water and the place is abandoned. 
After several days have elapsed t!ie people return cautiously, and if 
they find the patient is dead they go away again never to return, but 
if he has recovered they take up their abode in the ranchería. A- 
great many of the Negritos seen in Zambales have scars of smallpox. 

The practice of blistering the body in case of sickness is very common 
in the Pinatubo region. The belief prevails with some individuals that 
in the healing up of the sore thus produced the sickness with which the 
body is afflicted will go away. Others aftirmed that blistering was done 
only in case of fevers, and that the pain infiicted caused the patient to 
break out in a profuse perspiration which relieved the fever. This 
seems a more rational belief. Individuals were seen with as many as 
twenty scars produced in this manner. 

Aside from the anito belief, the Negritos have other superstitions. 
Cries of birds at night are especially unlucky. If a person is starting 
out on a journey and someone sneezes just as he is leaving he will 
not go then. It is regarded as a sign of disaster, and delay of an hour 
or so is necessary in order to allow the spell to work off. 

A certain parasitic plant that much resenibies yellow moss and grows 
high up in trees is regarded as a very powerful charm. It is called 
'"^gay-u-ma^^ and a man who possesses it is called " nanara gayuma.'^ If 
his eyes rest on a person during the new moon he will become sick at the 
stomach, but he can cure the sickness by laying hands on the afflicted 
part. 

Señor Benito Guido says that when a young man he was told by 
Negritos that this charm would float upstream. And when he offered 
to give a carabao for it if that were so, its power was not shown. In 
spite of this, however, the Negritos are firm })elievers in it, and, for 
that matter, so also are the Christianized Zambal and Tagalog. It is 
likewise thought to be of value in attracting women. If it is rubbed 
on a woman or is smoked and the smoke blows on her the conquest is 
complete. 



Chapter Vil 



SPANISH ATTEMPTS TO ORGANIZE NEGRITOS 



The attention of the Spanish Government was early attracted to the 
Negritos and other savages in the Philippines^ and their subjection and 
conversion was the subject of many royal orders^ though unfortunately 
little was accomplished. One of the first decrees of the Gobierno 
Superior relating especially to the Negritos was that of June 12, 1846. 
It runs substantially as follows: 

In my visits to the provinces of these Islands, having noticed, with the sym- 
pathy that they must inspire in all sensitive souls, the kind of life and the 
privations that many of the infidel tribes, and especially the Negritos who inhabit 
the mountains, are forced to endure; and persuaded that it is a duty of all 
civilized Governments and of humanity itself to better the condition of men, who, 
hidden thus from society, will in time become extinct, victims of their customs, 
of the unhealthfulness of the rugged places where they live, and of our neg- 
ligence in helping them; and desirous of making them useful, that some day, 
influenced by the benefits of social life, they may enter the consoling pale of our 
Holy Mother, the Catholic Church, I hereby decree the following: 

Article 1. The alcaldes and military and political governors of provinces in 
whose district there may be tribes or rancheriks of the aforesaid Negritos or of 
other infidels shall proceed with the consent of the devoted curas párrocos, whose 
charity I implore for them, through their head men or capitanes, to induce them 
to take the necessary steps to assemble in villages, lands being given for that 
purpose, in places not very near to Christian pueblos, and seeds of grains and 
vegetables being furnished that they may cultivate the land. 

Art. 3. Two years after the pueblo shall have been formed the inhabitants 
thereof shall pay a moderate tribute, which shall not for the present exceed one 
real per head, the youths and children being excepted, obtaining in compensation 
the usufruct of the lands which they may hold as their own property so long as 
they do not abandon the cultivation, being able to sell to others under the same 
conditions with the knowledge of the authority of the district. 

Art. 4. Said authorities and also the priests shall maintain the greatest zeal 
and vigilance that the Christian pueblos do not intrude on those of the infidels 
or Negritos, neither that individuals live among them nor that they harass or 
molest them on any pretext whatsoever under penalty of being punished. * * * 

Art. 5. As I have understood that if the Negritos refuse social life it is on 
account of their being warned by the Christians who employ them in cutting 
wood, bamboo, and bejuco, and in the collection of other products of the woods 
68 
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which they inhabit, the chiefs of tiie provinces and the justices of the peace shall 
take care that no one enters into such contracts with the Negritos without 
competent authorization, leaving his name in a register in order that if he fail 
to pay the true value of the articles satisfactory to the Negritos or mistreats 
them it will be possible to fix the blame on him and to impose the proper 
penalty. 

Article 6 states that — 

It shall not be necessary for the Negritos to embrace the Catholic faith, but 
the priests shall go among them to examine their condition and learn their 
needs and teach them the advantages of civil life and the importance of religion. 

Article 7 provides for a report every three months from, those officers 
in charge of such districts. 

This all sounds very well^ and if carried out might have succeeded 
in improving the condition of the unfortunate Negritos^ but we can not 
find that the provincial officials showed great zeal in complying with the 
executive request. 

On January 14^ 1881, a decree very similar to this was issued. The 
first part of this decree related to the newly converted or ^^sometidos.^^ 
But article 7 authorized the provincial authorities to offer in the name 
of the State to Aetas and other pagans the following advantages in 
exchange for voluntary submission: Life in pueblos; unity of families; 
concession of good lands and direction in cultivating them in the manner 
which they wished and which would be most productive; maintenance 
and clothing during one year; respect for their usages and customs so 
far as they did not oppose the natural law ; to leave to their own wishes 
whether or not they should become Christians; to buy or facilitate the 
sale of their crops; exemption from contributions and tributes for ten 
years; and lastly, government by local officials elected by themselves 
under the direct dependency of the head of the province or district. 

These provisions were certainly liberal enough, but they bore little 
fruit so far as the ííegritos were concerned. Being sent out as circulars 
to the chiefs of all provinces, such decrees received scant attention, each 
provincial head probably preferring to believe that they were meant for 
someone else. Although it sounded well on paper, the difficulties in the 
way of successful compliance with such an order were many. But in 
one way and another the authorities sought to reach the hill tribes, 
though it must be confessed they were actuated rather by a desire to 
preserve peace in their provinces and to protect the plainsmen from the 
plundering raids of the savages than by motives of philanthropy in 
improving the condition of the latter. 

The Negritos of Zambales were classed as conquistados and non- 
conquistados, according to whether they lived in amicable relations with 
the Filipinos or stole carabaos and killed the people wdiencver they had 
the opportunity. The Guardia Civil made many raids into the moun- 
tains for the purpose of punishing the predatory Negritos, and many 
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are the stories related by old members of that military organization now 
living in the province eoncerning eonfiiets which they had with the 
little black bow-and-arrow men^ who always got the worst of it. Grad- 
ually they came to see the futility of resistance. As a matter of fact 
these raids were only for the purpose of securing food and not because 
of enmity toward the Filipinos. When a group expressed their desire 
to live peaceably in their hills they were dubbed "conquistados'^ and 
left alone so long as tliey behaved. The number of conquistados grew 
and the "unconquered''. retreated farther into the mountains. Carabao 
raids are very infrequent now, for the people disposed to make them 
are too remote from the plains and would have to pass through territory 
of the settled and peaceable Negritos, who would inform the party sent 
in pursuit. But the Constabulary has had two or three raids of this 
kind to deal with during the past two years. 

Those Negritos still living in a wild state have very simple govern- 
ment. They simply gather around the most powerful man, whom they 
recognize as a sort of chief and whom they follow into raids on the 
plains or neighboring tribes of Negritos. But when living peaceably 
scattered through their mountains each head of a family is a small 
autocrat and rules his family and those of his sons who elect to remain 
with him. When he dies the oldest son becomes the head of the family. 
Usually, however, a group of families living in one locality recognizes 
one man as a capitán. He may be chosen by the president of the 
nearest pueblo or by the Negritos themselves, who are quick to recognize 
in this way superior ability or greater wealth. The capitán settles 
disputes between families. 

The next step in the civilizing process is the gathering together to 
form villages. This was the end to which the Spaniards worked, but 
the process was retarded by the Christianized natives who profited by 
trade with the Negritos in forc^st products and who advised them to 
avoid coming under Spanish rule where they would have to pay tribute. 
If a community became sufficiently large and bade fair to be permanent 
it was made a barrio of the nearest pueblo and given a teniente and 
concejales like other barrios.* This was the case with Aglao and Santa 
Fe, in the Jurisdiction of San Marcelino, but Ilokano immigrants settled 
in these places and the Negritos gradually withdrew to the hills and 
settled in other places, until now there are very few Negritos actually 
living' in these towns. One old man in Aglao, who once went to Spain 
as a serA^'int to an officer, speaks very good Spanish. 

In spite of the reprisals made by the Guardia Civil and other means 
employed by the Spaniards, Negrito raids went on without much ces- 
sation until 1894. Jn that year the authoHties induced a head man 
named Layos to come down to the town of San Marcelino for an inter- 
view. Layos came down about as nature had provided him and was 
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received with inucli ceremony by the town authorities. They dressed 
him np from head to foot^ made him presents^ and feasted him for 
several days. Then witli the customary Spanish pomp^ parade of sol- 
diery^ and flare of trumpets^ they presented liim with a gaudy sash and 
named him Capitán General del Monte. He was given charge of all 
the Kegritos in the district and charged to keep them under control. 
The sash was a cheap print affair, bnt it answered the purpose. The 
effect of all this on an untamed savage can be imagined. Layos was 
impressed. He went back to the hills with Jiis new treasures and an 
experience worth relating. It is said that the robbing and killing of 
Christian natives lessened materially after that. 

When I was at Cabayan in that district I saw Layos. He was a 
heavy-set man of about 38, harelipped, an old ragged shirt and breech- 
cloth his only apparel, and with nothing of his former grandeur but the 
memory. The sash, his badge of office, he said had long since gone in 
breechcloths. 

In the same year (1894) all Negritos in the Botolan district who would 
come down from the mountains were fed for five or six months in 
hope that they would settle down and remain. But they were given 
nothing to do and were not shown how to work, and when the feeding 
stopped they all went back to the hills, the only place where they knew 
how to secure sustenance. Although this experiment did not result 
as desired, it probably had good effects, for the people of this region 
are the farthest advanced to-day and are most inclined to live in 
villages. I am informed that since my visit some of the Negritos have 
moved down to the Filipino village of Pombato and there are several 
Negrito children in the native school. Tlie people of Tagil til have even 
expressed a desire for a school. The presence of several Zand)al and half- 
breeds in this village and its nearness to the Filipinos probably account 
for its being ahead of other villages in this as in other respects. 
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Appendix A 



ANTHROPOMETRIC MEASUREMENTS 



The paucity of measurements has already been explained, but those 
that were taken are given here for what they are worth. I do not 
attempt to draw any conclusions from them or undertake any discussion 
other than that already given in the chapter on physical features. 

In the following tables it should be noted that where the age is given 
the number indicates only an estimate, as no J^egrito knows his age. 
It has been thought better to give these approximate ages than to leave 
them out entirely, in order to distinguish the very young from the 
middle aged and old : 

. Measurements of Negritos 




Female _ _ _ _ 


18 


.....do 


35 


- do 


14 


__ do __ - 


30 


. __ do _ _ 


40 


Male 


27 


do 


20 


do 




_ , do__- _ _ 




_ do _ - _ 


15 


do 




Female 


20 


do 


19 


_ do 


20 


do 




do 




Male _- - _ 


22 


do - - -.. 




do _ — ._ 


24 


do 

do 


18 
19 


_ do-- 


25 


do 


14 


do 






Age 



stand- 
ing 
height 



1,408 
1,487 
1, 3^5 
1,440 
1,388 
1,520 
1,491 
1,440 
1, 500 
1,357 
1,426 
1,390 
1, 265 
1,400 
1,410 
1,430 
1, 465 
1,472 
1,363 
1,473 
1,390 
1,490 
1,282 
1,404 



Span 
of 



1, 456 
1,487 
1, 325 
1,462 
1,400 
1, 580 
1, 503 
1,464 
1,538 
1,347 
1,483 
1,380 
1,170 
1,410 
1,375 
1, 435 
1,485 
1,470 
1,404 
1,493 
1,412 
1,490 
1,315 
1, 438 



Length 

of 

nose 



Breadth 

of 

nose 



Nasal 
index 



108 
100 

83 
105 
107 
104 
130 
107 

93 
117 
117 
323 
100 
114 
120 
114 
124 

90 

94 
107 
105 
116 
100 

90 



Length 
of 
ear 



57 
64 



58 
60 
57 
57 
60 
54 
57 



60 
60 
57 
57 
56 
57 
52 
65 



75 



76 
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ñíeasiiremen tfi of Negr iton — Continu ed 



No. 



Sex 



Female _ 

I Male __- 

do - 

Female _ 
____(lo__ 

do __ 

__^^do_- 

do__ 

Male 

do__ 

do__ 

do - 

do__ 

do __ 

Female _ 

do _- 

___„do^_ 
__„do- 

do -_ 

Male __„ 
____do__ 

do__ 

Female _ 

do __ 

Male ___ 
„__do__ 
^__-do__ 

do- 

Female _ 
do- 



1 Stand- 
Age I ing 
Í height 



19 I 

20 ! 



50 i 

28 I 
55 I 

30 I 

50 i 

40 

20 

18 

15 

28 

30 

15 

35 

35 

16 

22 



L^_._.,_do.. 

I Male -. 
i do^ 



1,302 
1,472 
1,434 
1,421 
1, 358 
1,333 
1,383 
1, 285 
1,318 
1,342 
1,458 
1,480 
1,500 
1, 365 
1, 535 
1,308 
1, 373 
1, 355 
1,407 
1, 420 
1, 535 
1, 448 
1,476 
1,396 
1, 368 
1, 570 
1,480 
1,600 
1, 521 
1, 502 
1, 410 
1, 316 
1, 425 
1, 380 



Span 

of 
arms 



1,313 
1, 538 
1,497 
1,519 
1,418 
1, 350 
1, 435 
1,285 
1, 302 
1,448 
1, 532 
1, 536 
1,547 
1,390 
1, 570 
1, 354 
1, 368 
1,370 
1,430 
1,466 
1, 581 
1,532 
1, 540 
1,415 
1,400 
1,625 
1, 545 
1,634 
1, 566 
1, 520 
1,410 
1,336 
1, 445 
1,430 



Length 

oí 

nose 



Breadth 

of 

nose 



Nasal 
index 



140 

95 
113 
100 
105 
100 

92 
111 
114 
121 
105 
100 
109 
119 
109 

85 
105 
100 
100 
107 

90 

97 
100 
107 
117 

93 
116 

85 
111 I 

95 ! 
118 I 
111 
100 
125 



Length 
of 
ear 



56 
60 
58 
60 
62 
55 
69 
62 
58 
60 
60 
58 
63 
54 
59 
60 
56 
64 
57 
55 
59 
60 
53 
58 
60 
62 
60 
58 
60 
56 
56 
62 
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Measurements of Negritos — Continued 



Sex 



Male 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Female 

do 

do 

Male 

do 

do 



Male __. 

do_ 

do_. 

____do_. 
,.__do_. 
____do_. 

do_. 

do_. 

do_. 

do_. 

do_. 

do_. 

„___do_. 
Female 

do_. 

do_. 

Male __. 

do_. 

____do.. 



Age 



Age 



28 

16 

40 

17 

25 

18 

28 

30 

35 

40 1 

35 I 

00 j 

25 I 

35 

33 

27 

30 

17 

45 



w I 

] , 480 
1,470 
l,r)20 
1,45H) 
1,510 ! 
1,445 I 
1,444 I 
1,524 i 
1,550 I 
1,500 I 
1,480 \ 
1,586 I 
1,395 I 
1,420 I 
1,387 I 
1,362 I 
1,526 
1,435 
1, 150 



295 ! 
247 
245 
218 i 
210 I 
275 j 
324 I 
248 i 
227 
370 
169 
165 
140 I 
137 I 
281 I 
197 I 
270 , 



1,530 
1, 510 
1,530 
1, 500 
1,545 
1,500 
1,540 
1,620 
1,410 
1,4(;5 
1,550 
1,635 
1, 469 
1,460 
1,380 
1,407 
1, 524 
1,447 
1, 480 



215 
230 
225 
230 
226 
220 
223 
245 
240 
245 
255 
246 
207 
211 
208 
199 
230 
210 
213 



189 

175 

176 I 

190 ^ 

190 

175 

176 

171 

182 

174 

180 

191 

180 

171 

166 

168 

174 

170 

175 



150 
144 
145 
153 
150 
150 
141 
158 
145 
145 
152 
159 
142 
148 
141 
147 
140 
135 
148 



79.3 

82. 2 

82.3 

80. 5 

78. 9 

85.7 

80 

92.3 

79.7 

83.5 

84.4 

83.2 

78.8 

86. 5 

84.9 

87.5 

80.4 

79.3 

84.5 



375 
370 
356 
425 
386 
350 
350 
390 
384 
364 
383 
373 
342 
334 
293 
330 
370 
350 
322 



163 
165 
170 
145 
175 
160 
170 
180 
180 
180 
175 
177 
149 
159 
155 
150 
163 
160 
162 



Z I 



40 


49 


40 


41 


46 


46 


37 


37 


43 


44 


43 


36 


44 


35 


41 


41 


42 


36 


42 


38 


42 


35 


39 


38 



600 1,200 

623 1, 180 

640 I 1,224 

600 I 1,203 

635 i 1,215 

600 : 1,235 

(;o5 \ j 

675 \ 

655 ■ 1,255 
640 I 1,290 
650 I 1,272 

675 j 

586 i : 

582 I Í 

539 Í I 

558 I j 

616 I I 

586 ; I 

571 ' 



'A 

102. 

100 
94.8 

121. 2 

165 

105.7 
85. 1 

122. 5 

102.5 

100 

100 

102.3 
83.7 
79. 5 

100 
85. 9 
90. 4 
83. 3 
97. 4 



58 
55 
61 
51 
54 
50 
64 
54 
60 

53 
54 

58 



52 

56 
64 
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VOCABULARIES 



As has been pointed out already^ the ííegritos of Zambales seem to have 
lost entirely their own language and to have adopted that of the 
Christianized Zambal. A study of the vocabularies here given will show 
that in various sections of the province Zambal is to-day the language 
of the Negritos. Differences will be founds of course^ in the dialects 
of regions which do not come much into contact with each other, 
and contact with other dialects creates different changes in different 
localities. 

The chief difference between the Bolinao dialect and that of the region 
south is the substitution of the letter "r^^ in the former for "1;^^ as 
^^arong'^ for " along/^ nose; ^^dira^^ for ^^ dila/^ tongue. Yet not a few 
words are entirely different. These differences may arise from the use 
of synonyms or from misinformation^, as I was able to take the Bolinao 
vocabulary from only two individuals. This dialect is spoken in the 
towns of Bolinao^ Anda, Bani^ and Zaragoza, although I am informed 
that there are even slight differences in the speech of the people of some 
of these towns. The towns from Infanta to Iba have the second dialect. 

When the Acta element enters the differences become more apparent, 
although the relationship between the differing words may often be 
seen ; for instance, " sabot/^ hair, becomes " habot ;^^ " along,^^ nose, be- 
comes ^^balongo.^^ But the number of words which bear no relationship 
is greater than in the case of the first two dialects. It is possible that 
here we find traces of an original Kegrito language, but I believe that 
all these words can be traced to Malay roots. It will be noticed also 
that the two following vocabularies taken from ISTegritos at Santa Fé 
and Subig do not differ materially from the Zambal- Aeta — in fact, they 
may be regarded as identical. 

The writer can not vouch for the vocabularies from Bataan and Bula- 
can, but gives them for the sake of comparison. The words collected 
by Montano are mostly Tagalog and differ somewhat from Cookers. 
The latter states that he verified his seven times. The two sets are 
probably from different parts of the province. The Dumagat vocabu- 
lary from Bulacan Province, while offering greater differences, is plainly 
of IVfalay origin like all the others. 
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No. 


English 


Zambal of Bolinao 


Zambal of Iba 


Zambal-Aeta 


1 


Man 


la-la'-ki 


la-la'-ki 


la-la'-ki 


2 


Woman 


ba-bay'-e 


ba-bay'-e 


ba-bay'-e 


3 


Father 


a'-ma 


a'-ma 


a'-ma 


4 


Mother 


i'-na 


i'-na 


na'-na 


5 


Brother 


bu'-sat 


ta-la-sa'-ka 


pa'-tel 


6 


Sister 


bu'-sat 


ta-la-sa'-ka 


pa'-tel 


7 


Uncle 


ba'-pa 


ba'-pa 


ba'-pa 


8 


Aunt 


da'-da 


da'-ra 


in'-do 


9 


Son 


a'-nak 


a'-nak 


a'-nak 


10 


Daughter 


a'-nak 


a'-nak 


a'-nak 


11 


Head 


o'-ro 


o'-lo 


o'-lo 


12 


Hair 


sa-bot' 


sa-bot' 


ha-bot' 


13 


Mouth 


bo-bo'-y 


bo-bo'-y 


bo-bo'-y 


14 


Eye 


ma'-ta 


ma'-t^, 


ma'-ta 


15 


Nose 


a'-rong 


a'-long 


ba-lofig'-o 


16 


Teeth 


ni'-pen 


ni'-pen 


ni'-pin 


17 


Tongue 


di'-ra 


di'-la 


di'-la 


18 


Ear 


to-tor'-yan 


to-tol'-yan 


tu'-li 


19 


Arm 


ta-ki-ay' 


ta-ki-ay' 


ta-ki-ay' 


20 


Leg 


pa'-a 


pa'-a 


pa'-a 


21 


Chest 


ke-rep' 


ke-Iep' 


nib'-nib 


22 


Back 


gu-rot' 


bo-kot' 


bo-kot' 


23 


Foot 


ay'-e 


ay'-e 


bi'-ti 


24 


Hand 


ga'-met 


ga'-met 


ga'-met 


25 


Finger 


ga-ra-may'-e 


ga-la-may'-e 


ga-la-may'-e 


26 


Earth 


lu'-ta 


lu'-ta 


lu'-ta 


27 


Sky 


rañg'-it 


lañg-it 


lañg'-it 


28 


Sun 


au'-ro 


au'-lo 


al'-lo 


29 


Moon 


bu'-ran 


bu'-lan 


bu'-an 


j 30 


Star 


bi-tu'-un 


bi-tu'-un 


bi-tu'-in 


1 
31 


Cloud 


re'-rem 


a-la-pa'-ap 


da'-yim 


32 


Rain 


ra'-peg 


a-ba-gat' 


u'-ran 


33 


Thunder 


ko'-dor 




cu'-rol 


34 


Lightning 


ki'-mat 




ki'-mat 


í 35 


Water 


ra'-nom 


la'-nom 


la'-nom 


36 


Fire 


a-po'-y 


a-po'-y 


a-po'-y 


37 


White 


ma-pu'-ti 


ma-pu'-ti 


ma-pu'-ti 


38 


Black 


mañg-i'-sit 


mañg-i'-tit 


mañg-i'-tit 


39 


Red 


ma-o-dit' 


ma-ti-bi'-a 


ma-o-rit' 


40 


Yellow 


ma-sil-ya'-o 


ma-hol-ya'-o 


ma-hol-ya'-o 


! 41 


Cooked rice 


ka'-nen 


ka'-nen 


ka'-nin 


: 42 


Uncooked rice 


bu'-yas 


bu'-yas 


bu'-ya 


43 


Day 


au'-ro 


au'-lo 


al'-lo 


44 


Night 


ya'-bi 


ya'-bi 


ya'-bi 


45 


Cold 


ma-ra-yep' 


ma-la-yep' 


ma-la-yip' 


46 


Hot 


ma-mot' . 


ma-mot' 


ma-mot' 


47 


Large 


a-la-ki' 


ma-hi-ban' 


mal-hay' 


48 


Small 


da-i-te' 


ma-ca-lug' 


may-a'-mo 


49 


Good 


ma-ong' 


la'-bas 


ma'-ham-pat' 


50 


Bad 


ma-ra-yet' 


ma-la-yet' 


ma-la-yit' 


51 


Rich 


may-a-man' 


may-a-man' 


may-a-man' 


52 


Poor 


ma-i-dap' 


ma-i-rap' 


ma-i-rap' 


53 


Sick 


ma-sa-kit' 


ma-sa-kit' 


ma-ha-kit' 


54 


Dead 


na'-ti 


na'-ti 


na'-ti 


55 


Here 


i'-ti 


i'-ti 


a-ka-lung'-un 


56 


There 


i'-sen 


i'-sen 


ba'-hen 


57 


No 


ka'-i 


ka'-i 


a'-he 


58 


Yes 


ó 


ya 


a'-o 


59 


To sleep 


ma'-rek 


ma'-lek 


ma-to-lo'-i 


60 


To jump 


ru-mok'-zo 


lu-mok'-zo 


mi-tok-tok-pa'-o 


61 


To run 


mo-ray'-o 


mo-lay'-o 


may'-o 


62 


To fight 


mi-a-wa'-y, raban 


la'-ban 


mi-a-wa'-y 


63 


To eat 


mañg'-an 


mañg'-an 


mañg'-an 
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Aeta of Santa Fé 
la-la'-ki 


Acta of Subig 
ya'-ki 


Acta, Bataan 
Province 

la-la-ke'* 


Duinagat, Bulacan 
Province 


1 
No. 

1 


ta'-nun-gu'-bat 


ba-bay'-e 


ba-bay'-e 


ba-bay'-e* 


mow'-na 


2 


ba'-pa 


ba'-pa 


ba'-pa, ama* 




3 


in'-do 


in'-do 


in'do, inang* 




4 


ka-pa-tel 




ka'-ka, kapatid* 




5 


ka-pa-tel 




o-pa-tel', kapatid* 




6 


da'-ra 




ale'* 




7 


da'-ra 




mama* 




8 


a'-iiak 


a'-nak 


a'-nak* 


anak 


9 


a'-nak 


a'-nak 


a'-nak* 


anak na mown a 


10 


o'-lo 


la'-bo 


o'-o, ulo* 


pun'-tuk 


11 


ha-bot' 


ha-bot' 


la-buk', bohoc* 




12 


bo-bo'-y 


bo-bo'-y 


ba-lu'-go, bebec* 


un'-suk 


13 


ma'-ta 


ma'-ta 


ma'-ta * 




14 


ba-lorig'-o 


ba-long'-o 


ba-tong', ilong* 


an-gut 


15 


ii-i'-pen 


nl'-pen 


ni'-pul 


ui'-pon 


IG 


di'-la 


di'-la 


gi'-lo 




17 


tu'-li 


to'-ok 


tu'-uk, taenga* 


ta-Iing'-a 


18 


ta-ki-ay' 


ta-ki-ay' 


tu-ki-ay', camay* 


co-mot' 


19 


pa'-a 


pa'-a 


pam'-pa, paa' 


pa'-a 


20 


nib'-nib 


dub'-dub 


dub'-dub, debdeb* 


dib'-dib 


21 


bo-kot' 




li'-kul 




22 


bi'-ti 


ta-lim-pa-pa'-kan 


ta-lan-pa'-kin 




28 


ga'-met 


ga'-met 


a'-ma-kam'-a-ha 




24 


ga-la-may'-e 


da-le'-di 


da-li-ri, dalin* 




25 


lu-ta 


lu'-ta 


lu'-ta 


pu'-tok 


2() 


lang'-it 


lang'-it 




lang'-ot 


27 


al'-lo 


al'-lo 


u'-lo 


a-da'-o 


28 


bu'-an 


bu'-yan 




ma-tal'-lung 


29 


bi'-tu-iii 


bi'-tu-in 


ba'-tu-in 


bu'-ta-tul'-ya 


80 


lo'-om 


ta'-la 


u'-wip 




31 


u'-ran 


a-ba'-gat 


Ulan* 


. 


82 


kii'-rol 


ki'-lot 


da-ug-dug' 




33 


ki'-mat 


ki'-mat 


ma-la'-wut 




34 


la'-nom 


la'-num 


la'-num, tubig* 


o'-rat 


35 


a'-po-y 


a'-po-y 


a'-po-y* 


a'-po-y 


36 


ma-pu'-ti 


ma-pu'-ti 


maputi* 


ma-lup'-say 


37 


mang-i'-tit 


ma'-o-lin 


maitim* 


mal-a-ton' 


38 


ma-o-rit' 




mapula* 


mat-la 


39 


ma-hol-ya'-o 






sa-la-kut' 


40 


ka'-un 


ka'-nen 




. 


41 


bu'-ya 


bu'-ya 


bigas* 


a'-moy 


42 


al'-lo 


al'-lo 


u'-lo 


adio 


43 


ya'-bi 


ya'-bi 




du'-mong 


44 


mal-a-yep' 


mal-a-yep' 


nni-lam'-ig, maginao* 


mag'-id-nou 


45 


ma-o-mot' 


ma-o-mot' 




may-a-nit' 


46 


mal-hay' 


mal-hay' 






hun'-ga 


47 


may-a-mo' 


may-a-mo' 






ma-sa-ninp' 


48 


ma-ham'-pat 


ma-ham'-pat 






ma-sam'-pat 


49 


ma-la-yit' 


ma-la-yit' 






ma- lot' 


50 


may-a-man' 


may-a-man' 


• 




may-a-man' 


51 


ma-i-rap' 


ma-i-rap' 








52 


ma-ha-kit' 


ma'-in-ha'-kit 






teoram 


58 


na'-tl 


na'-ti 


• 




nalebon 


54 


bi-er'-i 


a-ri'-di 


. 




dian 


55 


bay'-hen 


a-ri'-do 






dedeyaya 


56 


a'-he 


a'-he 


ayaw* 


ayenok 


57 


a'-o 


a'-o 


o-o'* 


abu-kogid 


58 


ma-to-lo'-i 


ma-to-lo'-i 


matulog* 


napediak 


59 


mag-tok-pa'-o 


lu-mo'-ko 


lemokso 


lumowat 


60 


may'-o 


may'-o 


takumbao* 


gumekan 


61 


mi-awa'-y 


ma-ki'-a-wa'-y 




Hullo-sum-to-yan 


62 


mañg'-an 


mañg-an 


cain* 


mumungan 


63 


1 7nQr. 


.a 
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No. 


English 


Zambal of Bolinao 


Zambal of Iba 


Zambal-Aeta 


64 


To drink 


mi'-nom 


mi'-nom 


mi'-nom 


05 


Tree 


ka'-yo 


kay'-yo 


kay'-yo 


66 


Mountain 


ba'-ker 


ba'-kil 


ba'-kil 


67 


River 


i'-log 


i'-lug 


ka-bu-la-san' 


68 


Stone 


ba'-to 


ba'-to 


ba'-to 


69 


Grass 


di'-kot 


di'-kot 


di'-kot 


70 


Dog 


a'-so 


a'-so 


a'-ho 


71 


Rooster 


ma-nuk' 


ma-nook' 


ma-nook' 


72 


Hen 


o'-pa 


tu'-a 


tu'-a 


73 


One 


sa'-ya 


a'-sa 


mi'-ha 


74 


Two 


ru'-a 


lu'-a 


lu'-a 


75 


Three 


ta'-ro 


to'-lo 


tat'-lo 


76 


Four 


a'-pat 


a'-pat 


a'-pat 


77 


Five 


ri'-ma 


li'-ma 


li'-ma 


78 


Six 


a'-nem 


a'-nem 


a'-nam 


79 


Seven 


pi'-to 


pi'-to 


pi'-to 


80 


Bight 


ca'-ro 


ca'-lo 


ca'-lo 


81 


Nine 


si'-am 


si'-am 


si'-am 


82 


Ten 


ma-pu'-ro 


ma-po'-lo 


ma'-po 


83 


Eleven 


la'-bin-sa'-ya 


la'-bin-a'-sa 


la'-bin-mi'-ha 


84 


Twelve 


la'-bin-ru'-a 


la'-bin-lu'-a 


la'-bin-lu'-a 


85 


Thirteen 


la'-bin-ta'-ro 


la'-bin-to'-lo 


la'-bin-tat'-lo 


86 


Fourteen 


la'-bin-a'-pat 


la'-bin-a'-pat 


la'-bin-a'-pat 


87 


Twenty 


ru'-an-pu'-ro 


lu'-am-po'-lo 


lu-am'-po 


88 


Twenty-one 


ru'-an-pu'-ro-sa'-ya 


lu'-am-po'-lo-a'-sa 


lu-am-po-mi'-ha 


89 


Thirty 


ta-ron-pu'-ro 


to'-lom-po'-lo 


tat-lom-po' 


90 


Forty 


a'-pat-a-pu'-ro 


a'-pat-a-po'-lo 


a'-pat-a-po' 


91 


One hundred 


san-ya'-sot 


say-a-tos' 


mi'-hun-ga'-to 


92 


I 


si'-ko 


si'-ko 


hi'-ko 


93 


You 


si'-ka 


kay'-o 


kay'-o 


94 


He 


si-tao' 


hi'-a 




95 


We 


si-ka'-mi 


hi-ta'-mo 


hi-ta'-mo 


96 


They 


sa'-ra 


hi'-Ia 


hi'-la 


97 


Our 


i'-ko-mi 


i-kun'-ta-mo 


'i-kun-ta'-mo 


98 


My 


i-kon'-ko 


i-kon'-ko 


i-kon'-ko 


99 


Near 


a'-dam 


ma-ra'-mi 


ma-ra'-mi 


100 


Far 


a-day'-o 


ma-day'-yo 


ma-ro'-yo 
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Acta of Santa Fé 



mi -nom 

kay'-yo 

ba'-kil 

ba'-la 

ba'-to 

di'-kot 

a'-ho 

ma-nok' 

mi'-ha 

lu'-a 

tat'-lo 

a'-pat 

li'-ma 

a'-nem 

pi'-to 

oa'-lo 

si'-am 

ma'-po 

la'-bin-mi-ha 

la'-bin-lu'-a 

la'-bin-tat'-lo 

la'-bin-a'-pat 

lu-am'-po 

lu-am'-po-mj'-ha 

tat-lom'-po 

a'-pat-a-po' 

mi-hun-ga'-to 

hi'-co 

hi'-ca 



Acta of Subig 



mi -nom 
kay'-yo 
ba'-kil 

ba'-to 
di'-kot 

ma-nook' 

mi'-ha 

lu'-a 

tat'-lo 

a'-pat 

li'-ma 

a'-nem 

pi'-to 

oa'-lo 

si-am 

ham'-po 

la'-bin-mi'-ha 

la-bin-lu'-a 

la-bin-tat'-lo 

la-bin-a'-pat 

lu-am'-pa 

lu-am'-po-mi'-ha 

tat-lom'-po 

a'-pat-a-po' 

ma-ga'-to 



A eta, Bataan 
Province 



mmum* 
ka-hoy* kayo 
bu'-kil 
sa'-num 
ba-to* 



isa* 

delawa* 

tatlo* 

apat* 

lima* 

anem* 

pito* 

oalo* 

siam* 

sampo* 



sandaan* 
a' -co* 
icao 



Diimagat, Bulacan 
Province 



neniomok 



ism 

adua 

telewan 



isin-a-mapolo 

isin-a-mopolo-a-isin 

isin-o-mopolo-adua 



aduamapolo 



No. 



64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
78 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 



The words marked (*) were taken from Montano's vocabulary in his Mission aux Philippines. 
The others were collected by C. .1. Cooke, MS. of The Ethnological Survey, and E. J. Simons, MS. 
of The Ethnological Survey. 
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PREFACE 



Some time ago the Hon. Dean C Worcester, Secrt^tarv of the Intei-ior 
for the Phihppine Islands, put into my hands a f)Ound vohime containing 
450 pages — partly printed, partly in })lank — ii full prograimne for tlie 
ethnological study which h(^ desired me to write of the I])aloi Igorot 
of northern Luzon. Adverse circmnstances did not admit of my idling 
out more than one chapter of general information a])()ut this tril)c in 
addition to the twenty-nine scluMlules which Averc designed to take 
in an extensive vocahulary of its diah^ct. 

FVom a, desire to work out at least the linguistic part of tins study 
to th(^ full extent of my knowledge, I afterwards wrote in Japan and 
dedicated to th(i distinguislnMl gentleman just named a paj)er entitled 
" Notes on tlie Nabaloi Dialect," in whicli I reviewed in a metliodieal 
manner the pronunciation of tlu* language and the differcMit |>arts of 
speech, giving under each lu^ading idiomatic examples and linishing with 
a short conversation and a few notes on Nahaloi music and singing. 

Both nL'UUiscri])ts were compiled into one ])aper by Dr. Merton L. 
Miller, the Acting Chief of Tlie P]tlmological Sui-vey for the Pliilijvpinc 
Islands, who renntted the same to me for a final revision with many 
valuable suggestions. I have added a ])a])er entitled " I'he Ibaloi Igorot 
seventy-five years ago," being the translation of an account of a Spanish 
expedition against this tribe in the year 1829 and taken fi'om a work no 
longer easily to be obtained. This seemed to me to m(TÍt l)eing brought 
to light again, as it is highly instructive on the past of the ll)aloi Igorot. 

If the present memoir proves of intc^rest I am suix^ this will be 
due to a great (^xtent to the |)art taken in its com])letion by the excellent 
collaborators above mentioned. C'om])l(\ments lik(3 the pictures, the 
map, and other details (I mention only tlie much-to-be-welcomed 
sx)elling "Igorot" of The Ethnological Survey against "Igorrote" in 
my manuscripts) are indeed, as regards me, only "borrowed ¡ilumes." 

Otto SofíKi^^RKií. 

1'oKYO, Jitly^ 190i. 

The thanks of The Ethnological Survey are due Mr. C. Ev(M'ett 

Conant, of the Bureau of Pul)lic Lands, for looking over the manuscript 

of this paper. If Mr. Scheerer were in Miinila he would l)e the lirst to 

express his oliligation to Mr. Conant. 

V)5 
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THE IBALOI IGOROT 

TRIBAL NAMK 

Tlie tribe Avhos(^ langunge is disciissed in the following pages is not 
(M)nniK)n]y known by a s])(H*ial name, l)nt is dc'signated generally l)y 
the eonipreliensivc^ term "Igorot/' Another favoriti^ S])anish term for 
this and otiier Philippine numntain tribes who obstinately Refused 
to b(i eonvert(Hl was ''infieles" — that is, pagans. 1'his latter term is, 
of course, in no sense a, tril)al designation, but merely includes in 
one great group ttie people of the [Philippines who did not accept 
Christianity. 

The term ''Igorot" first occnrs in the clu'onicU^s, in its original form 
''Ygolotes," as a designation for the mountain people of the tlien 
iniknown hinterhuid of l^mgasinan and Hocos (to-day known as tlie 
provinces and districts of Benguet, Kaiapa, vVmburayan, iind Le])aMto); 
sul)sequently its use extended, and it lias often Ixn^n applicnl without 
discrimination to any numl)er of non-Christian mountain tribes of 
north Luzon or of Jaizou in general. This enlarged us(^ of the name — 
though not wrong, if only etymological ly considered — is misleading and 
should be discontinued to ai^oid further confusion. 

More can^ful authors have employed the terms ''l)(inguetanos" and 
'Tgorrotes of l>enguet, " which, wdiih^ more precise*, still fail to distin- 
guish the tribe here under reviciw as a unit from its congeners in and 
around tliat same province.^ 

A native of Benguet, when asked by an outsider about his trihal 
connection, will answer, /(/itihU-ak — that is, "1 am Jgorot" — but let the 
same question be raised among natives from tlie south and others from 
the northwest of that province and it will elicit re|)li(.*s, ihaloi kavui — 
that is, ''We are Ibaloi" — from tlie former, and lutid'aiiai kdnie — that 
is, "We are Kankanai" — from the* latter, in Avhicli replies a direct 
reference is made to tlie different dialects s])oken by the two })arties, 
namely, Nabaloi and Kankanai. I have therefore used the term Ibaloi 



1 U. will be rctulily seen that " Berignctanos," for the purposes of this study, includes both too 
much and too little. The term includes proi)erly all the yteople of Benf^uet, though some belong to 
the group here under review and some do not. The same may be said of " Igorrotes of Benguet." a 
term which includes all the Igorot in the province, both those speaking the dialect here considered 
and others, but fails to include those of the same speech outside of Benguet. 
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Igorot as a clear and precise designation of that division of the Igorot 
who know themselves as Ihaloi and their language as Nahaloi. 

Tlui etymology of tlie words Il)aloi and Igorot is gatliered from 
Dr. T. If. Pardo de Tavera's Etimología de los Noml)res de Razas de 
Filipinas and is as follows: 

Igorrote is composed of the root golot (mountain chain, in Tagalog) and 
the prefix / (dweller in, or people of) and means "mountaineer" (in German, 
Bergsassen). 

The same author says: 

InUxdoy is the name of a dialect spoken })y the Igorrotes, and this word, in 
Ilokano, signifies simply "language of strangers." 

For further (explanation Padre Carro's excellent Vocahidario Iloco- 
Es})añol' gives us haliu, which is douhtless the same as JxfJo}^ meaning 
"the farther side of a riv(^r oi" of the sea," and ¡-haliu^ or UKja-lxilhi^ 
'S^tranger or person from heyond the seas," such as the Chinese or 
Em'opean. 

CÍÍÍNKSK INFLUENCK 

I liave not been able to discover among the Ihaloi Igorot with whom 
I liave ])een in contact any tradition to sui)|)ort tlic idea, of their 
having come from somewhere l)eyond the seas; ])ut a references here 
suggests itself to the followers of the Chinese corsair Limaliong, who, 
when besieged in 1G57 by th(^ Hpaniards in his encampment at tlie 
mouth of the A^no River, Province of Pangasinan, made good his 
esca])e, according to tlie chronicles, by abandoning part of his troops, 
who took to the hills. ''It is popularly supposed," says John Foreman 
in his book, The Philippine Islands, "that from these fugitives 
(les(;ends the race of people in that province [Pangasinan] still 
distinguishal)le by their oblique eyes and known -l)y the name of 
Igorrote-Chinese. " 

There is surely nothing markedly Chinese in tlui bodily a.})])earance 
of the Ihaloi Igorot nor, as far as my knowledge of Chinese goes, in 
their customs and religious ideas, which on the contrary I take as 
typically Philippine to su(di an extent that we may study in their 
light the past of the civilized lowlanders. Spanish authors have l)een 
inclined to see an indication of Chinese influence in the fre(|uent 
occurrence in the Nabaloi dialect of the Spanish ch; this is indeed 
unconnnon in the other Philippine tongues, whicli seem more apt 
generally to pronounce this sound as t><; but even the Ibalois, who, on 
the suj)position that they are descendants of Chinese, and who have the 
sound di in their vernacular, would most likely retain the same in 
an im])orted Chinese word, have in their vocabulary the word i-tsa for 
the Chinese word cha (t(ía) (sec^ ch^ j). 102), which is known all over the 

1 Vocabulario Uoco- Español, P"r. Andres Carro, Manila, 1888. 
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iHlaiids. On the otlier liaiid, I hiive found among Ibaloi personal names 
some that are })nre Japanese words, such as kanñ (in Japanese, 
''hglit," ''not heavy") and ^aÁ'a/^ (iu Japanese, ''liigli," ''dear"), and 
it is also interesting to noti^ that one of the present lieadmen of 
the Igorot at Baguio, capital of Jkingui^t, })ears the very name of 
Limahong's lieutenant, Sioco, whom the* old (^hroniclcvr, (iaspar de 
Ban Agustin, states to have ])een a Jaj)anese. Fmiher investigation 
in this direction will show ^vhether these are inore than accidental 
similarities. 

EXTENT OF TEHiaTORV 

Several allusions liave already heen made to i\\r location of the 
Il)alois and the extcnit of the tiM-ritory o('cu]>ied hy thi^m. The ciMiter 
of their territory is the country around l>aguio, the present capital of tlu^ 
Province of Benguet; its limit in the nortli is lixed hy the rancherías 
of Kahayan, Atok, and Ka])angan; in the west by those of Sal)lan 
and Galiano; hi the south by the rancherias situated in La Union and 
Pangasinan Provinces on the soutliern foothills of the l\hingitkiran 
complex. From these last, liowever, must be (\xc(^])ted some that are 
peopled by Igorot, called l)y tlie i])alois hmjn (llocano, bago, "newly 
arrived person," "newly converted Christian"), who, according to 
reports, were deported thith(U- from farther north by the Si)anish 
(jovernment. Tlie eastern limit would be tlie Agno River between 
Kabayan and San Nicolas l)ut for some outlying Ibaloi s(^ttlements 
beyond the rivc^r in the district of Kaia])a. 

The number of individuals composing the Il){doi must l)e between 
12,000 and 15,000. The total i)opulation of Benguet is 15,000, l)ut 
it is doubtful if the number of Ibaloi igorot living in Ba Ihrion, 
I^angasinan, and Kaiapa would make up for tlie dediu^tion to l)e made 
for Igorot residents in Benguet who are not Ibaloi. 

For the surrounding tribes in whose midst the Ibaloi Igorot live they 
have the following names: Toward the nortliwest and the nortli, the 
Kankanai and Katauguan (Sp., (-ataoan) Igorot; nortlieast and east, 
Igorot which the central body of ll)alois call Bmol; soutli, l\tn(j(mnan^ 
Idoko (Ilocanos), and Bagu; west, Lloko (Ilocanos) and Kankanai, The 
term hdsol is not so much a tribal name as a hat(^ful designation of the 
head-hunting, cattle-thieving, and kidnaping Igorot living around and 
south of the mountain Data in what is sometimes called tlu^ KahnsoJan or 
territory of the Busol. With them the Ibalois have 1ív(m1 since ohh^n 
times in deadly feud. (Compare the llocano words "liiisol," hostility, 
and "kabúsor," he who wishes or does evil to another; ell(^my in war.) 
For the people living in the foothills and plains to tlie south and Avest, 
be they Christians or Igorot, the Ibaloi liighlandc^rs have also the 
gencM-al term Ikaptangan — that is, ])eople living in the hot lowlands. 



1 Compare also Pangasinan atagey, "high." 
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It is, of course, eaBv to see that tlu^ various divisions of tlie Igorot 
are more closely related one to another than tliey are to other tri])es, 
])iit thc\v do not have the idea of helonging to a race or nation in the 
same pnudse and developed form in whi(^li botli id(\as are ])resent in 
our mind. Their scant culture and their natural inclination to live an 
in(l(^|)end(Mit and retired lif(^ in their mountains rt^nder them rathc^r dull 
in conceiving and indifferent in retaining idc^as that go b(\yond their 
innnediate horizon — a disposition that does not, however, prevent 
tlunr being shrewd though silent observers of what tliey sih^ of tlu^ 
outer world. They are conscious of a closc^r kinshij) with the 
neighboring Igorot tril)es and also of consanguinity with th(^ Christian 
lowlaiiders from whom they are separated, more than by anything elsc^, 
l)y the fact tliat the latt(\r have adopted Spanish faith and civilization. 
Tlu? diversity of dialects, which to some Avould seem a, gr(Mit barricM*, 
doiNS not af)pear so to them, for what indeed are all these dialects, 
nc^arly urdform in roots, construction, and mode of expression, but so 
many variations of one and the same melody? If to the racial ties 
thus (M>nceived is added their consciousness of living in the same land 
and of having shared, at the hands of the Spanish C()n(|iieror, for 
hundríMls of years, more or h^ss the same fate; as the other colored 
Christian or non-Christian iidiabitants, we can not doubt that the 
Ibaloi Igorot also are waking up to the idea of nationality. 

ELEMENTS IN NAIÍALOI 

Until authentic vocabularies have Ixn^n gathered from the tribes to 
IIk^ nortli and east,^ making })ossible a moni com])rehensive study of 
Nabaloi, it must suffice^ to state that this diah^it is coujposed of three 
elements, viz, Paugasinan, Ilocano, and a third which may be genuine 
Nabaloi or which will more prol)ably dissolve itscdf again upon further 
exannnation into various components. Tlu^ first two elements appear 
mor(^ or less disfigured by the difí'erent idiomatic pronunciation of 
these Igorot; the Paugasinan oala, meaning "therc^ is," wdiich becomes 
(juara^ and the Ilocano danvvan, a, kind of l)anana, whicli Ix^comes 
chuvdyan^ may serve as ty|)ical instancies of the changes so occurring. 
The infiuence on Na})aloi of the languag(i of Paugasinan, from w^hich 
province the main body of tin* Ibaloi Igorot is sej)arated nowadays by 
the little-inhal)ited mountain complc^x of the Mangitkiran Peak (Monte 
de Santo Tomás), scímus to have takt^n \)\'c\v.v in a former period of 
|)rol)al)ly closer ])roximity of tlui Ibaloi Igorot and tlie ])eople of 
Paugasinan,"' 

The Ilocano language, on the other hand, appears still to continue 
feeding and modifying the Nabaloi; the Nal)aloi dialíHít, in fact, is used 

1 Mr. Scheerer had not seen Volume I of the publications of tlie Survey when this was written. 
Vohime I, The Bon toe Igorot, by Dr. All)ert Ernest .lenks, contains exliaustive vocabularies of a 
people north of Benguet, 

-See on this point Historia de llocos, by ísabelo de los Reyes, pt. ii, pp. 109-171. (Account 
of a Spanish expedition against the igorot.) 
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only within tlie tribe. In convtM'sation witli outsiders and on oiHcial 
occasions llocano is spoken, of whicli nearly all lienguet Igorot have a 
collo(|nial knowledge. 

niFFTCULTY IN KEnUClNG THE OrALECT TO WRITINCi 

Nahaloi, never Ix^fore reduced to writing, presents to the student 
certain diMicnlties inasnuudi as th(^ pronunciation is often varying, 
liard to catch, and |)uzzling to tix hy letter. These Igorot are 
moreover very careless s])eakers; the Na])aloi ecpiivalent for ''no," for 
instance, will he heard most often as rli'i or iichj^ sonn^timí^s as a/W//, 
hut hardly ever in its true form ancli'i, which is the Pangasinan audi, 
sanu* as 1'agalog hindi. 

Different valley comnurnities have diiferent terms for one and the 
same thing, and even within on(^ ranch(M'ia or scltlemcnt in([uiry for the 
name of a certain thing will often" raise a controversy ahout the ])ro]»er 
word. I p)()int this out not in ord(M' to (^ihancii hut rather to limit the 
value of the vocabulary given hennvith, in which doubtless there may 
1)(^ found many errors. 1 pretend to have cut only a narrow trail 
through the jungle of this hitherto uniwplored territory, but by the 
light thus let in further investigation will })e made easier and more 
satisfactory. 

THE NABALOI ALPHABET' 

[AJ)breviations: N., Na!)aloi; I., llocano; P., Pangasinan; T., Tagalo^; 
Sp., Spanish; Corr. Sp., cornipted from Spanisli.] 

PROM NCI ATI ON 

Taking for a standard the 8i)anish alphabet, I l)egin with some remarks 
on the pronunciation, com])ai-ing at the same time the Nahaloi sounds 
and w^ords witli their e(jnivalents in the neighl)oring dialects. 

A 

Tills vowel ot'cuis— 

(1) Pure in ama, fatlier; alani-am, a eeitMin fern. 

(2) Corrui)te(l into c or even / hy luiiried proiiuneiatioii in Bana'-iu/an, name ol" 
a, lo(?ality; asa~h-, to ])lant ;- pil(rh\ mire. 

(3) Obscured and scarcely audible in haj'dat, skin; aunchi, no, is not; a'^tnbulal. 
heavy, and others. 

B 

(1) Pure in heJbeJ, pine tree: hidin, command. 

(2) With \\ short exploded // after it Indore a, baJca, cow; baknang, rich man, 
headman; maiabá, fat. 

(3) Passing into /" as lieard in the northern Ihnloi rancherías; fúdaí for biidai, 
land, soil, earth, country; falci for balci, house. (.See also under F.) 

1 Except wliere used to give prominence to letters in the alpliabet, the use of italics throughout 
the text is confined to vvonls of tiic Na))aloi dialect. 

-In this, as in other cases later on, 1 render the Nabaloi root word indicative of an action by the 
Knglisli infinitive. 
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The Spanish lin<iii()-(l(Mital c does not occur in Nabaloi. (For guttural c before 
a, o, and //, see under K.) 

Ch 

Tlie existence in Nabaloi of this consonantal di])lithong' lias served to stii'ngthen 
S[)anish authors in their 0})inion regarding the Chinese descent of the Igorot. A 
comparison with other native dialects shows this sound to be most often an 
idiomatic substitute for the d of the lowhmders, as ali-eady stated by Sinibablo 
de Mas. It likewise rephices I or r: 

CliahiH road I. dalaii Mndihn afteriiooi) I. nuiU'ni 

Achálant deep 1. adáleni CV/vy/.s- (íod Sj). Dios 

(Viiht tongue 1. dila lylfdii green 8p. verde 

(ytiKf two I. dua S(nn¡)¡(lá)K'h() a town S[). 8an Fernando 



( For c/i instead of /■ see under K. ) 



1> 



Notwitlistanding the substitution of ch for d, as illustrated in the preceding 
examples, there are found many words that retain the d: Adiruni, shadow, 
ghost; duungan,^ the space under the house; angkddias, light of weight; andáyot, 
hard; andúfit, soft; deiinet, designation for a phase of the moon. 

I) in Nabaloi stands veiy often also, though not always, for / in llocano, 
Pangasinan, etc.: Mahadin, possible, to be able; I., mabalin; Idoko, I., lloko; 
dupa, face; V., lupa; Manida, T., Manila; chtikúdan, bedstead; P., dukúlaii. 

The Ibalois further pronounce a d nearly always before the sound y: Adi/ab, to 
call; L, ayab; dyo, your; 1., yo ; kahadyo, horse; Sp., caballo. (See also under 
T.) 

E 

(1) The characteristic e in the Philippine dialects, fluctuating between c and i: 
Akes, belly; guanet, rope; ligeras, lazy. (See also under i.) 

(2) Vei"y open and broad, like the German a in exduk, ^^gg', kerul, thunder; 
teul, fool. 

(3) Like the nasal u in English " lull," but a little nearer to the Spanish c; 
I render it by a.' lilacs, sliawl ; angad, body; mapta'ng, good; ahuía-ng, drunk. 
Tlie name of the Province of Benguet is pronounced by tlie natives Beng-ngfct.^ 



Its use appears to be rather unsettled. While constant in some words — as, 
for example, andúfit, soft; iidúfen, to accompany somebody, but niariúdup, to 
go together — in others it is heard indifl'erently as /' or p — ^for example, apil or a/il, 
different; Kupit or Kufit, a female name.'' As a consequence of this tendency to 
iiiterchange p and / the ibalois share with other Philippine })eoples the inclination 
to substitute p for the f in Spanish words. They say Sampiddncho for San 
b'ernando, pirino for freno (bridle), etc. (See also under B and P.) 

^ Duungaii (dooiipiii), in antiquated 1'agalog, a landing place for boats. It may ])0 inferred 
herefrom tliat the Ibalois once lived and built tlieir houses, in true Malay fashion, on the shores of 
navigal)le \vaters. 

'- Bi'iKj-ngiXt (in Ilokano, cntangleinent), the act of soine])ody or some thing being caught in a 
thicket or a tight plaee. 

•^Igorot rice wine is called "tapui" by the llocano, but "tafei" by the Igorot. 
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O 

Always Iiavd: P(H/ei, V., ))Mlai, paddy; ni((di(/<ii , difTieidl; (fp((ff, (losli, lueai. A 
liard (J a.]Ro appears in Nabaloi before tlie di|)litli()ng oa, or va of tlie lowlanders, the 
ica of tlie modern Filipino orthography, tluis: As(t(/(HV. spouse, consort; T., asawa ; 
(/uanet, rojH^; [., nanet: gualo, eight; T., walo; (juara, there is: P., oala ; in T., 
vvala, there is notJ 



This nasal occurs in Nabaloi the same as in all other Eili))ino dialects: Ngeras, 
lazy; angalutoi, slippery; iungaiu to sit down; I., tugan. 

H 

This aspirate does not occur. I^or comparison I give some Tagalog words 
containing this letter and their Nabaloi (Mpiivalents : 

llangin (wind), cha gam : kahoi (wood), kin; buhoc (hair). h]tek. 



I calls for no other remark than the general one applying to all Filipino 
dialects, that it is often not to be distinguished from e. A distinct i is heard in 
some words — as. for exíuiiple, in bidin, command; Pias, name of a rancheria ; 
tag-in, cold ; chiai, here. An ambiguous i appetrs in iiliiig, charcoal ; Bagio, 
capital of Benguet; Piko, a rancheria; palit, dear, where the i might also be 
pronounced as a sliort, shar]) c. (See also under K.) 

J 

This Spanish sound does not exist in Nabaloi. The name -Tuan is ])i'onounced 
Kuan. 

K 

The common k is found in words like ioktok, head; kcchil, pig; kanie, we; ki}(, 
wood; Kolkol, a personal name. In other words it is pronounced like cli in 
Scottish loch, a sound for which I employ the letter oc : fxanum, mat; I., ikamen; 
Cii'duk, ogg; I., itlog; T., iklog; achaxcl, much, many; I., dakkel, great, large; 
asiivcn, old man; P., asiken ; puxau, hawk. 

L 

Prouounced as in Spanish; j\f aliñas, clear; malnkon, ])regnant; cJidla, blood; 
cliila, tongue; anlólcng, black. (See also under 1^ and I'.) 

This Spanish sound does not exist in Nabaloi. In pronouncing S])anish words 
containing it the Ibaloi convert it into di/: Sp., silla, sildga. 

M, N 
Pronounced in the ordinary way. 

This Spanish letter does not occur. 

() 

Sometimes a pure o, as in anda got, hard; lokfok, head; ootil-, small, etc. In 
other words it j)asses into u — for example, Hagio, ca])ital of Benguet; arilolcng, 
black ; aso, dog." 



^ It may be noted that the sanie dirt'erencc in spoiling is found in the old Spanisli authors; (Jaspar 
de San Agustín writes Limasagua for IJmaf^aoa and Tanaguan for Tanauan. In Morga we lind 
tiniagna for timawa, but Vava for (ínagna in Mas. 

-It should be noticed that «; is used to indicate the third sound given under E. 
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Wliile invariable in sonio casos, as in palit, doar; páltocf, ^\m; pÍÑiis, Sp., poso; 
in otliers it ])assos into /', as sliown nnder that letter. 

This letter is not nsed in writing Nabaloi. 

K 

Prononnced with the tongue and rather softly: Era, they; warikif, pretty. 
Note also the following letter changes: GJiala, blood; ]., dara ; diros, clock, watch; 
Sp., reloj; chinf/gol, qnarrel; 1., ringgor; gicha, war; Sp., guerra; iiliufi, chuicoal ; 
!*.. nring; kiddyo, mail; Sp., correo; Alingay, a town; 1., Aringay; dinthli/o, 
newspaper; Sp., diario. (See also mider L and Ch.) 

8 

Sharp in kosipa^, to roll up; asas, to see; chaschasaii, ])eel, etc. Soft in sndat, 
to write; siged, well, right, and others. 



Pronounced as ordinarily, ihough it is often not readily distinguished from d by 
an lMn()})ean ear. 

U 

Short in niilnat, to talk; kadul , to tie, etc.; long in himn, to kill; iinas, 
sugar cane, etc. 

V, W, X, V, z 

For w and y see under G and J), respectively. The other sounds do not occur, 
exc(*|)ting perhaps v, which approaches the soft Nabiiloi />, and ./*, which is used 
to represent the second sound given under K. 

DIPinilONCS 

eii 

A broad v joined to a short ?/ .• liadéa, song; Alrn-ni, a ])ersonal name, etc. 

Sounds like tlie diphthong in English they, and takes the ])lace of the ilokano 
ai : /l/ci, dead; (illci, liver; haJei, house; pagvi, paddy. 



A long hollow ?i. 'This sound corresponds to the ao in lowland dialects: Akou, 
sun, day; T., arao; payon, rice field; iron, a big snake; Palon, name of a locality; 
lapoif, top of mountain: 1., tapao. 

ail 

Like on- in l^lnglish cow: Puwau, hawk; ialau, star; kalati, a bird. 

Like the dij>hthong in English coy: A ngaluioi, slippery: Nahaloi, name of this 
dialect, etc. 
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irrATUs; transposition of vowei.s 

Th(M'(^ arc in Nal)al()i, as in Ilocano, certain words the corroM't 
])r()nunciati()n of wliicli re(|nires a distinct hiatus to l)c " interposed 
hetwcicn two syllahles. Of this kind are : Ta(/-iii^ cohl ; Piiidn-aii, 
Alhi-m^ Kavi-ol^ three [x^rsonal names; hidhul-o, huttertly ; alam-cun^ 
a fern ; iin-aii^ to go to S(m\ 

The hiatus in (juestion is likc^ the one we make in English in sucli a 
word as tick-tack. 

It may he rc^marked finally that there are to he found in Nal)aloi 

exain])les of that curious trans])osition of vow(^ls within one word that is 

met with also in Ilocaiio and othei' native dialects. By a change of this 

kind tlie word (wibfdinget, dark, for instance^, will be heard as (ivibUinigcf, 

and others similarly. A certain author has scH^n in tliis ca])rici()usness 

in s|)eaking onc^ of the causes of the great variety of P}iili])pin(^ dialects. 
«I 

SKINS EM PLOY 101) 

The two sounds iiuctuating — the oni^ between e and i and the other 
betwíH'U and 7¿, for each of wdiich the old l?hilip])ine al})habets had 
oidy one character — I shall not distinguish l)y s])e(áal signs but write 
woi'ds containing them as I have heard theni.^ 

I discard further the distinction in writing between the first and s(Kiond 
sounds under A, between the three kinds of i\ and bt^ween the first and 
second sounds under E, because, being infiuenced by the neighboring 
(halects, they become more or h^ss distinct accoi'ihng to the geographi(^al 
])osition of eacli rancheria. The examples given may sufiice to illustrati» 
them. 

Lastly, tlu^ difference Ixitween shar]>and soft .s and long and short v is 
not so excessive as to render diaxaiticaJ marks ne(H^ssary. 

Th(M'(^ remain only three specaal sounds to Ix^ considenMl : First, that 
which tlu^ Si)aniards, finding it in all dialects of these Islands, rendered 
by /7r/, /?//, ^>i' "iJ- fjcaving aside tlu^ much-d(^bated (pu^stion how it can l)e 
n^presented propei'ly for popular, practical use, 1 retain in this study ihv 
simplest Spanish form of writing the sound ii.(/.'^ Tlie two other sounds 

1 Rizal rei)ndiatcs for Tagalog orthograpliy the use of the e altogether, whicli lie says was 
introduced by foreign writers. He admits only the i with two values— i in the middle of a word 
(Spanish /) and i in a final syllabh3 a little more open, like 7/ in English " earry," •' ñuently"-~that is. 
a sound between e and i. Of u he similarly says that in the middle of a word it sounds like tlie 
Spanish ii,, but that it opens a little and takes an intermediate sound between o and // in iinal 
syllables, a fact which, as in tbe case of c and ¿, leads some to believe that the Filipinos employed 
() and II indiiVerently. Words with two o'.s- of the intermediate sound, as tutoo, i)Oon, etc., he 
pronounces to contain really only a long Iinal v. He admits therefore the letter o only for final 
syllables, giving it the value of m:— that is, darker than the Italian o. 

-In passing I will only point out that the sign ñ avoids the drawback which led Rizal to 
admit reluctantly the old Spanish Fi;/ instead of the proposed by him, viz, it does not destroy the 
character of the assimilated particle na in contractions like Harm bata for Hari na bata. 

[The author proposed to adopt the character h in place of w/, but, in view of the fact that there is 
not general agreement as to the wisdom of this course and also because the character /jr; is well 
understood, it has seemed best for the present to represent the sound by w//.— Ed.] 
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aro the oik^s (loscrilied lUKlor E"' aiul the ])alatal frieativi^ hkmüíoiumI 
uiuh^r K. Ah both mv eonstantly used and elearly h(nird they iiKM'it 
distinetive signs, and 1 give tliein, t])(^ first with (c and tlie S(HH)nd witli x 
( Assoeiation Phonetique Internationale ) . 

ROOTS AND PARTICLES 

Na])al()i, hke all Phili])])ine dialects, is agglutinative, built n|) of roots 
and particles. 

F)y roots I mean here sini})ly the words that convey a, certain definite 
and inde})endent idea — for exani|)le, (vpui, fire ; ootil', little ; huiiu, to 
kill ; chud^ two. Particles I call lu^re cc^rtain syllables which, taken by 
themselves, have no meaning whatever and tlierefore never occur singly 
in the sentenc(^ and whi(^li become significative only wdieri agghitinaÜHl 
to roots or convpound words the meaning of which thc}^ modify in a 
variety of ways. Agglutinative ])articles are (ñther prefixed or infixcnl or 
suí1íx(h1. Some exaiii])les will illustratti tluár use : 

Prefix maka, meaningless if by itself, has the office of adding the idea 
^'own(4'" to the sense embodied in the stem. Taking, for instance^, the 
word halci^ hous(^, we g(^t mahtJxiJei^ owner of house; iiKihtbdxidyo^ 
owner of horse, and so on. 

lidix ill serves to make the past tens(^ of vcn-bal forms. Stem: T<((]-hi^ 
cold; (inta(j-in^ to l>ecome (*old; t-hri-a(/-iri^ to have become cold. In this 
case tlie n, of infix /// becomes ni for reasons of idiomatic pronunciation. 

Bufiix an denotes locality. Root: Apvi, fire; apiiidii^ fireplac(\ 

Idle numl)er of particles a stem may take is not limit(Ml to one. For 
instance: 

Root, PveUing, Wakmtii, jteat 

4~ Preiix /.v/ and suííix <iii^ b(-p()((')f((iif/-(nt Hot territory. 
-[- Preiix / I-k(i-]ifaiuj-(ni A person having liis lionie 

in the hot territory. 

P)y certain particles a verl)al force is given to nouns. For example, 
to the compound word (vpv;i(m^ fireplace, the idea of "to use as" is 
su])erad(led by the prefix pa/^. 

Thus— 

S((/i(U(ii e pdnapaian mo 

(Lit.: This liere the use as fireplace tliine) 

^Vould mean: 

Let this he yonr fireplace; (or, hrieily) make your fire here. 

Th(i same sentence is rendc^red as a statement in the i)ast tense by 
infixing mio p)<inapiii(üi the particle in: 



1 Ka . . . 1171 denote, among otlier tilings, the wiiole extent in wliich tiic idea expressed by the 
root prevails. The above is an instance of this idea in concrete sense; for abstract ideas comi>are 
T., layA, free; ka-laya-án, freedom. 
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Sd/diai e jmuiiKipiud}} mo 

(Lit.: This liero the used as tirophico thine) 
TÍ1ÍH is the place that nerved you to make lire; (or) you made your tire here. 
Tlie iiotiible ])()int in tliis form is that it expn^sses both a tiling and 
an action, and that with this duality in sense accords its granmiatical 
a|)pearance. It is preciKled by the article like a noun and it can be 
modified as to time like a veri). We can not then bring it justly under 
either of these grannnatical categories of ours, a,nd the less we try to do 
so the soonc^i- w(- center into the spirit of tlies(^ idioms.^ (C'()m])are "The 
verb," |>. 12(). ) 

THE ARTICLE 

DEFINITE 

The definite article^, used for singular and plural and for both genders, 
is e, also pronounced / (Spanish pronunciation). 

The declension of a noun with the (hyfinite article in English would 
appear in Nabaloi as follows:"^ 

Nouiinative case: c daxi, the man; e halri, the house. 

Possessive case: nc (J<i.v¡, of the man; iic hdld, of tlie liouse. 

... . ,. f.s'''// <¡((.r¡, to the man;'' cJit Ixiici. to the house. '^ 

Objective case: \ , . ' , , • , , 

[('({(ixt, the uian; <> fuilcí^ the house. 

In speaking of persons the special article x/ is used with tlieir i)ersonal 
names and also with words which express kinship, as aiiia^ father; ¡v(i^ 
mother; (Uji, brother, sish^-. it is likewise used with the pronouns vVf/, 
tins, and iumn^ that, if they refer to persons. 

The (lifFerovnt cases are shown in tlu^ following example: 
Nominative case: .s'/ Mdlco. 
TV)Ssessive case: lum Mtdco or ne Mateo. 
Objective case: ^ini or ^¡htn Maico; si Mítico. 

>S/, if following a, vow(d, is generally abbreviatiMl to .s' and pronouncínl 
as a suilix to the woi'd ])i-eceding it. (See (*xain})les. ) 

INDl^]FTNi:rE 

The indefinite article is syuy^/, one, joined to tlu^ noun by tlie ])ai"ticle a. 
It forms the following cases: 

Nominative case: .sv/jv/ o unok, a child. 

Possessive case: )}c hoxc) a. mini:, of a child. 

,., . ^. ii^uii .Hd.fci a (vnak, to a child. 

Objective case: < . , , ., , 

{i<(i.ri'i <i (niafc, a child. 

^ It may not be superfluous to point out here that altliough I take our grammatical categories as a 
ground plan for these notes and continually use terms taken from our grammar 1 use tliem because 
they are familiar and not because grannnatical terms used in a European language fit exactly a 
Malayan dialect like Nabaloi. 

-The word "declension" is used here merely as a matter of convenience. Strictly speaking, a 
word which does not change in form to make the dilTerent cases is not declined. 

•*The dative particle i<iin is used only for living beings. With inanimate things this case generally 
l)ears upon relations as to space and is expressed by prei>ositions like eld and others. 
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Examples 



A kotai c doj} ? 

Alai y an (J e liii. 

lUikiuing si Mdieo. 

Hi Mateo € haknany. 

A hade g e ha lei ni Kasiil. 

Achaxwl e anak nan Kuan. 

Anaxan-ko e puxil sun aso. 

Jnaspol-ko's capi tan. 

(Jnara's am am? 

(Uialong chi haJet nan Mdieo iai. 

BaJei nan Mateo. 

Balei-Mateo. 

Mapteng si iai. 

Said iai e halei ne saacei a ahiteg. 

Jaxan-nio c sudat sun saxei a igudut. 

Insas-ko e hii. 

(Inara insas-ko^n hii. 

(luara insas-ko chua-n hii. 

Insas-ko aeliuni a hii. 

A ehaxel e hii^n insas-ko. 



The man is })a(l. 

The tree is liigli, 

IViateo is a lieadiiian (or rich man). 

Mateo is the headman. 

The house of the Spaniard is big-. 

Many are the ctrildren of Juan. 

1 have given the hone to the dog. 

1 have met the capitán (headman). 

Is your father ])resent? 

These boards belong to the liouse of 

Mateo. 
The house of Mateo. 
Mateo's liouse. 
This (person) is good. 
This is a house of a poor man. 
(iive the letter to an Igorot. 
I have seen the woman (women). 
I have seen women. 
1 have seen two women, 
i have seen some women. 
Many were the women Í saw. 



The emphasis obtained for "iiiany" in the hint senü^nee by ])ntting; 
arJuixcl at th(^ beginning and tlie definite article ÍTnin(Kliately after is an 
idiomatic constrnction often to be rendered l)y sncli relative ])hras(^s of 
ours as ''it is he who," etc. For instance: 



Hikak e kinilhig-to. 

Haidiai e cha. kapan sungnra, 

Hikani e an gala ne kaJntdgo. 



It is I who was struck by him. 
This is the direction they are taking. 
It is you wlio liave been the bringer of 
the horse. 



THE NOUN 

The Nabaloi nonn has no distinctive forms to denote numbca' or 
gender. 

Idle plural, if not left to be understood from the context, is 
ex})ressed by such words as (niiin^ all; (iclmm^ some; achd.r,(el, many, 
etc. There are, however, in use some nouns, mostly belonging to 
the Ilocano dialect, that form a plural by reduplication of the first 
syllal)l(i plus the followhig consonant; for example: Balei, house; 
¡)al~I>(iJ('i^ houses; ill, towm; il-ili, towns; />v7m, command, order; hH~hiliv, 
coimnands, orders. 

To express tlie gender in the (;ase of animals the words daxt, man, 



^ Lit.: "Had the man." U is well to point out here that Nabaloi entirely lacks the auxiliary verb 
"to l)e," and that the idea of it is embodied in the noun (substantive, pronoun, adjective), 
hrstanees of this, besides above examples, will oceur continually in these notes. (See under "The 
adjective.") 
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and />//, woman, or kudalciaii and lahadyan are made upe of — e a-s'^/'/y 
(Jd.rl^ tlie dog; e asu^ n hii^ the })iteh. liorse and mare are l-ahadyo and 
hdxfdydii;^ tlie hull iind tli(^ cow of the earabao, nvjuuj a JxddaJxian and 
nujitif/ (I knhadyaii. 

In a few eases distinct words ai-e uschI for tlie male and female 
animals, as: Male dog, axu; female dog, tiiKi; male eat, ))v>«i; female 
ea,t, (¡iKi; male deer, inal--het; female deer, hf-hi-hiii. 



USE OK FEW, MANY, ALL, SOME, NO, ANOTHE1Í 



The following examples show 
some, no, another, right, left, l)otl 
them show how the i)hiral idea is 



tlie uses of the forms few, many, all, 
1, and are given here IxH^ause a pai't of 
expressed: 



Snxd (( too 

CIlUd^H too 

7h(((h) fóo 
A('])áx(vl (i too 
Amiv (( too 
Ac/iion (( too 
Aíichí too 
A}} i I (( too 
SdJ'ci (( hit 
C/i I (((')/ l)H 
Tad do IjH 
Oótd: a 1>H 
ArliiWdd (I hi i 
Aviitt a hi i 
Achum (I l>li 
. [iK'h't hi i 
Apila tñi 
Saxci a ((áiiak 
C/iaa^ii aáiiak 
Taddo aáiiak 
Oótih a aáitak 
AcJiá.ni'/ a <táia(l' 
Aiinii a aáaak 
Achvín a aávak 
A)i('lii aáiad: 
Api! a aáiiak 
Saxei a asii 
(^liua'' 1} a. Ka 
Taddo aí<u 
A rhá. )■(('/ a <isa 
A ai in a a^tv 
Achaa) a (o^a 
AacJii a (lí^ii 



One inari 
Two men 
Three men 
Many men 
All tlie men 
Sonu^ men 
No man 
Another man 
One woman 
Two women 
Three women 
Few women 
Many women 
All the women 
Some women 
No woman 
Another woman 
One hoy 
Two hovH 
Three hoys 
Few hoys 
Many l)oyH 
All the hoys 
Some hoys 
No hoy 
Another hoy 
One dog 
Two (logs 
Three dogs 
Muny do^s 
All the do<is 
Some dogs 
No dog 



Aj}il a oKa 
S((X('i a paaa 
CJiaa'' a paiai 
Taddo paiai 
Oótik a paaa 
Acháivai a ptiiai 
A at la a paa(( 
Acfiaia a pmat 
A acft/ paaa 
A¡>il a paiai 
Sa.rci a i<aad>Hac]a) 
(^liaa^ a S(nafa/acJa> 
Taddo mad)il<ada) 
Oótik a saadtHacho 
ArJiá.ca'J a i<aial>i1a- 

cho 
A alia a saaihitacJio 
Achina a Muahilac/io 
Anchi saiahi/acho 
Apil a saailalacho 
Sa.vci a laihaaj 
(^¡iia(^ a l>id(ai(j 
Ta(hh> hahaaj 
Oótik a hidoiH/ 
AcJiáxa'l a tadoiKj 
Aaiia a haloia/ 
Saj'ci a Ixito 
(1i aa^ II Ixiio 
Taddo ¡HI to 
OÓ>tik a hato 
Aclahicl a hato 
A laia a latto 



Another dog 
One arrow 
Two arrows 
Tliree arrows 
Few arrows 
Many arrows 
All tlie ari'ows 
Some arrows 
No arrow 
Another arrow 
One hat 
Two hats 
Three hats 
Few hats 
Many hats 

All the hats 
Some hats 
No hat 
Another hat 
One leaf 
Two leaves 
Three leaves 
Few leaves 
Many leaves 
All the leaves 
One stone 
Two stones 
Three stones 
Few stones 
Many stones 
All the stones 



1 Tlui similarity in sound of these two words is aecidental. Kahadyo is tlie Spaiiisli "caballo;" 
Kahadi/an, on the contrary, is composed of the two partickis ka and an and of what is left as a root 
bai; Hocano. babai, woman. This corresponds with the comi)osition of k-adakiaii, root (ta.ri, man; 
T.. lahiki. 
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rSK OF RTÍÍIÍT, Í.EFT, F,í)Tír 



Main (HKdHiit 

\I(ii(t (iiihll 

MdUi ¡(jlt 

Sill a cfiKd^ ii muta 

T(tn(jt<¡<( (liiaitan 

TaiKjuht (I nidi 

T((iigi(l(( i (/if 

Siifd cJuKi^ n fdiH/Uhi P>oth ears 



Ivight eye 

I Left eye 

Both eyes 
Right ear 

\ i.eft ear 



J>//n<( <(ii<(ii<(n 
D'und (iiiidi 
DhiKt i (jit 

Silt(( cJllKl^)) (Voixf 
S(((li (lK((l}(t}l 

Sad i (1)1 id i 

Sad i i (J if. 

Safa cJuia'ii .^adi 



Right liand 

I Left hand 

Both hands 
Right foot 

} Left foot 

Both feet 



REÍ.ATION OF NABALOI TO OTMEH PHTLIPl'INE DIALE(^TS 

Ik^sides what niiiy be gatlioiXMl from the exaiiiples given under 
" ProniiMciation," I propose to show liere by a number of connnon 
words, denoting parts of the human l)ody, the afíinity of Nal)a]oi to 
other Philippine dialeets: 



English 
Body 


Nabaloi 
angcel 


ílokano 


Pangasinan 


Pampango 


Tagalog 


bagé 


laman 


katawan 


katawan 


Hoad 


toktok 


uló 


oló 


buntuk 


úlo 


ffair 


buek 


book 


buek 


buok 


buhók 


Kyo 


mata 


mata 


mata 


mata 


mata 


Movitli 


hungot 


ngioat 


sangi 


asbuk 


bibig 


Tongue 


eh ¡la 


di la 




di la 


di la 


Ear 


tangida 


tal inga 


layag 


balugbug 


tainga 


Brciast 


pageu 


barukong 


pagc'o 


saín 


dibdib 


Shoulder 


abada 


a baga 


abala 


pagó 


bal i ka t 


Neck 


bukdou 


buklao (glutton) 


bekleo 


batal 


liig 


7\rni 


takdai 


takiag 


taklai 


takdí 


kamai 


Hand 


dim a 


i nía 


lima 


gam at 


kamai 


Anus 


ul)et 


ubet 




buldit 


puit 


Heart 


puso 


puso 


poso 


pusu 


puso 


Face 


dupa 


rupa 


lupa 


lupa 


mukha 


Belly 


akes 


ti an 


eges 


atían 


tí an 


Leg 


ulpo 


luppu 


ulpo 


puad 


hita 


Foot 


sad i 


saka 


sal i 


bitis 


paá 


Bone 


puxil 


tulang 


pukel 


butul 


butó 


Skin 


bad at 




bang 


bal at 


balat 


Blood 


cluila 


dala 


dala 


day a 


dugo 


Brain 


utek 


otek 


utek 


utak 


utak 


Liver 


alte i 


dalcm 


altei 


ata i 


até 


Flesh 


íapag 
\danian 


jlasag 




laman 


laman 



I further give a numl)er of Nabaloi words seemingly elosely related 
to Malay ])roper and partieularly interesting beeause they illustrate the 
eoineidenee of Nabaloi eh with Malay (Jj: 
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English 


Nixbaloi 


M. 


To kill 


bun 11 


: bunoh 


Creek 


siiigi 


simgei 


Ciirkin 


kusiman 


i katinian 


To show 


ituchn 


tnndjuk 


Weep 


anangis 


i nangis 


Road 


chalan 


i (1 jal an 


Heavy 


aml)nlat 


\ brat 



Knglish 


Nabal oi 


Malay 

1 


Sharp 


matachim 


teidhani (pointed) 


kaiii 


nchan (uran) 


hud jan 


To sew 


manait 


djaib 


Fa r 


fachaui 
laragui 


idjau 


Needk' 


chakem 


d jaran 









hecoine. 



THE ADJECTIVE 

The adjective exists, like the noun, eitlier as a- simple root Avord or as 
a I'oot with a prefix agglutinated. The adjective, if used prediciitively, 
precedes the noun and inchides in itself the idea of ''to be." A distinct 
verl)al character is given to it ])y certain partichis which add to it th(^ 

Of this form a progressive and a past tense 

Tlie small house. 

The house is small. 

Tlie house which is small. 

Tlie water })e('omes (or will become) little. 

Tlie water is becíomiiig little. 

Tlie water has become little. 

The water is airead}^ little. 



meaning "to 
exist. 



E Ixi/c't oofik. 
Ootik (' bald. 
E half i (lya oofik. 
Aiioofik (' cfurinirii. 
Amanootik e c¡i(í)rii)n. 
finootik (' chaiivm. 
Ootik do e chrntum. 



MODIFICATIONS OF THE AD.IKCTIVK 



The following is a list of a number of current adjectives sliowing the 
various prefixes and forms just mentioned: 



Adjectives 

Straight 

Lazy 

Cold 

Black 

Short 

Soft 

Light (of weight) 

Slippery 

Bashful 

White 

Wet 

Hot 

Bad 

Crooked 

Alive 

Sick with rinderpest. 

Turbid 

Strong 

Dry 

Fat 

Good 



1^0 be 

dinteg 

ligeras 

tag-in 

antoleng 

antixei 

andufit 

an gk ad i as 

angalutoi 

angbabaing 

amputi 

aiubasa 

ampetangi 

akotai 

atexong 

al)iag 

apeste 

akilot 

maxatsang 

mag-an 

mataba 

maptteng 



Going to becoino 'J'o be becoming 



and i teg 

angngéras 

antag-in 

matoleng 

matixei 

madufit 

makadias 

mangalutoi 

j mabaing 
maputi 
mabasa 
mapeta ng i 
makotai 
m atexong 
maltiag 

I mapesti! 

I niakilot 

; angkatsang 

I mamag-an 

I an taba 

I ampetieng 



amanditeg 

amangngéras 

amantag-in 

aniantoleng 

amantixei 

amanduiit 

amangkadias 

amangalutoi 

amanbabaing 

amanputi 

am a basa 

amanpetangi 

am akotai 

anuitexong 

amabiag 

amangkilot 

amangkatsang 

amamag-fin 

amantaba 

amanpetonig 



To have become 

dim i teg 

ngimiras 

timag-in 

timoleng 

timixci 

d inn I lit 

kimadias 

ngimulutoi 

bimaeng 

pimuti 

abasa 

[)imetang 

kirn ota i 

timexong 

bimiag 

pineste 

kimilot 

kimetsaug 

amagan 

timaba 

pimetíeiig 



iThe c is scarcely audible— am,p'to??i/, etc. (P., puetang, heat). 
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Adje('tiv(\s are given a negative sense with tlie help of the ])artici(^ (kj. 
For example: Ag-aii-táreni^ not sharp, l)lunt; (((¡-(iduinii, not ri])e, 
unripe, etc. 

An adjective is intensified in meaning by the use of tlie expression 
iia rJulc or n(fa chiles thus: Ampetang^ warm; (iiii])et(iii(f lui r/u'lc^ very 
warm. 

Comparison is expressed as follows: ChJ ((iiiin á h((ln\ of all the 
houses; ^aidiid r ampetumf or saididi e (impcUiiiff iia. rhUr^ this is the 
warm one (or tlie warmest). 

THE NOUN AND THE ADJECTIVE 



ExiunplcH 



liado uti ii hdlci. 

Hadiai c badoiui ha lei. 

Itúchotn saxei a hado a hair i . 

Tica i kdaiHin nc Ixidmaj balci? 

(Jhina/n c hadoiuj haicif 

Hepai e ninkahalci nidi f ' 

liado da iai a balci ; ninian achaan. 

Adiifok iman a haUi. 

Dwiufok iman a halei. 

Naka anian dagd ne saxei a halei. 

(¡uara anan era nc saxei a balei abadeg 

tan saxei a ootik. 
Anchi balci-to. 
Anchi balei-tof 
Anchi, 
(hiara. 

Anchi abadeg a halei. ) 

Anchi saxei a halei abadeg. J 

A ligoang abadeg e balei. 
(ruara balei-io. 
(luara'd balei-tof 
(luara cra'd balei-tof 
(Í tiara's aman chi balei-tof 
(/uara. 
Anchi. 

( I uara anan balei- mo abadeg f 
Pian ko tumkalen suta balei dya ootik. 

Atoleng e kahadyok. 

Amputi e Icabadyo-lo. 

A bat eg e taad-lio. 

Ootik e taad-to. 

Matáehim c iaad-to. 

Taad-to ni Kuan ag-antárcni. 

A eh (tan e ((bong-nie. 



This house is new. 

I'll ¡8 licre is ibe new house. 

Show me a new liouse. 

Wlierc* is the site of the new house? 

Wliieli is tlie new house? 

Who is the owner of this house? 

This house was new ; now it is old. 

That house is rotten. 

Tliat house has heeonie rotten. 

I am huilding a house. 

'JTiey have a hirge house and a small one. 

He has no house. 
Has he no house? 
He has none. 
He has. 

There is no big house. 

The house is not big. 

Has he a house? 

Is he in his house? 

Are they in his house ? 

Is your fatlier in his house ? 

He is. 

He is not. 

Have you a })ig house? 

I wish to buy that small house (that 

house whicli is small). 
My liorse is black. 
His horse is white. 
My knife is large. 
His knife is small. 
His knife is sharp. 
John's knif(i is dull 

John is dull) . 
Dur hut is old. 



(Lit. : Knife his of 



1 .Y/(i¿ {lie iai), genitive of iai, this. 
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lUido c halei-mo. 

Oóíik c halci-cJiu. 

A hat eg e halci-cha. 

Ináktelak. 

Ifiaklel-ka nuntan. 

Hikdio maktcl asancnt. 

Ampetáng-ak. 

Anipctmig-kw nimian. 

Hikáto ampetdng asanciii. 

Akayiwg-ak. 

yt k aydng - ka n un t an . 

J J amiak makaydng amino (sociiiingly). 

A k aydng c kion. 

Akaydng c kabadyo. 

Akaydug c halci. 

A k aydng c hato. 

ñhtlagnxi e haJci. 

Oof Ik € halei. 

Anihdnao e kadúhovg. 

Akaydng c Hid (tlie stct'])). 

Aniixc e Hid. 

Akaydng c chnntuk. 

Oóíik e chuntuk. 



Your lioiise is new. 

Their liouses arc small. 

Their houses arc large. 

I am cold. 

You were cold. 

He will be cold. 

I am warm. 

You were warm. 

lie Avill be warm. 

1 aui tall. 

\'ou were iall. 

I'lie boy will be tall. 

'Hie tree is tall. 

Tlui horse is high. 

The house is high. 

The rock is high. 

Tlie house is large. 

The house is suiall. 

TIhí hat is large. 

^riie hill is high. 

The hill is low. 

The mountain is high. 

The mountain is low. 



THE PRONOUN 

PERSONAL AND POSSESSIVE 



(ieiiders are not distinguished by different forms. The personal 
pronoun api)ears in two forms: 



I N 1 )E1'EM) ENT I'1)KMS 



(1) The independent forms, wliieh ean 1)(^ used l)y themselves alone 
to designate the eorresponding ])ers()ns: 



Singular _ 
Plural 



First person 



sikak 

sikame (exclusive) 
(inclusive) 



f sikame (e 
\sikatayo ( 



Second person 



sikam 

!>sikavo 



Third person 



si k ato 
sikara^ 

si (;ra 



M\, sikara. 

The differenee betwcH'ii xikaine and xihitayo eonsists in that the latter 
includes besides the spc^aker aiul his party the party addr(»ssed, while 
the former excludes the party addressed. Accordingly sihiine will l)e 
hc^ard, for instance^ in a i-espectful rc^port to a superior; ^¡kaimjo, on 
the contrary, in familiar talk among (Mpials, The same propriety in 
speaking is found in Ilocimo, Tagalog, c^tc., but is (^sp(H'ially noteworthy 
among Igorot who otherwise address everyl)ody, high or low, with -s/V/a/// 
(tliou), after the fashion of the Tyrolese mountaineers. 
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These pronouns form the genitive with /¿a/^ and the dative^ with >^im. 
Thus: Nan sikam, sun sikcito, ete. ; si era, howcn^er, drops the si in these 
eases: Nan era, sun era. From the following (examples it will l)e seen 
that the pronoun earries with it, like the noun and the adjeetive, tlie 

meaning of 'Ho he:" 

■ Kxmnple>^ 



Sikak e niakaamta. 

Sepai e angidal nial? 

Sihimc. 

Insaxko snn sikáfo. 

Uhing ko í<¡ era. 

Scpai sihaii / 



I am the one who takes care (of tlie 

thing spoken ahont). 
Who hroiight this? 
We (did). 
I have seen him. 
They are my servants. 
Who are vou? 



FORMS USED ONI.Y IN OOM POSITION 



(2) The forms used only joined to otlier words, the monosyllabie 
pronouns thus becoming all l)ut ailixes : 



Form 


First person 


Second person 




Third person 


Singular 


aki 


ka 


to 




Plural 


fkame (exclusive) 
Itayo (inclusive) 


ikayo 


era 







1 Sometimes al.so nak or na, apparently for euphonic reasons. 

The pronouns given in this tal)le can, in the first place, be used, with 
the exception of to, in the way shown by the following examples: 



Igudnt-ak 
A hit eg -a k 
Ambulat-ka 



I am Igorot. 
I am poor. 
You are heavy. 



Figa kayo? 
Savtpufo ham 
Baknmig era 



Witli a verbal form they are used as follows : 



I eat.» 



Maitgan-ak 
Nak-7navg((v 

Ma.gan-k„ I Th„„ eatest. 
Ka-Niangan j 
Mangau-fo 



Mangau-fo ) 
Ta-}n(ü)g(ü( j 



He eats. 



Mangan kante 
Ka)nc nnnigan 
Mangan layo 
Taya mangan 
Mevngan kayo 
Kayo )nangan 
Mcüiga}) era 
Era n tangán 



How many are yon? 
We are ten. 
They are rieh. 



We eat. 



oil eat. 



j They 



eat. 



possp:ssi V e pa rticles 



The possessive pronoun is represented by the genitive of the last- 
mentioned forms: 



Hn this instance, as well as everywhere in these notes, I use the English present tense, which 
colloqnially stands also for the future, lor what appears to be an cipially ambiguous Nabaloi tense. 




liáis 




'i 



;^l^1; 






lliiil 



mu -A#« </■.'< ■ '.5?,*;., •■.JT.^á. 








-fe^:-- 



SUPPORTING CORD ''A-f=ID: PASSES OVER CROWN OF HEAD. 
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Form 


Nominative 


Genitive possessive 
particles 


First person singular 


ak, nak,i nai 

kame, tayo 

ka 

kayo 

to 

era 3 


ko ('k),2 na,i tai 

me, tayo 

mo ('m)2 

dyo 

to 

cha,* ra 


First person plural 


Second person singular _ _ 


Second person plural 


Third person singular _ 


Third person plural 





1 Used with verbal forms only. 
3 P., ira. 



2 Used as suffix to nouns ending in a, L o, or u. 
41. and P., da. 



The application of these possessive particles will be seen from the 
following examples : 

(a) With noun substantive terminating in a, ¿, o, or it — 



Ama-k 


My father 


Ina-m 


Thy mother 


BarO'k 


My shirt 


Sadi-m 


Thy foot 


Asu-k 


My dog 


Apo-m 


Thy grandfather 


Agi-k 


My brother 


Sagu-m 


Thy comb 



Terminating otherwise- 



Bantai'ko 

Bukdou-ko 

Tafei-ko 

Budai-mo 

Chifle-mo 

Suan-mo 

Bidin-to 

Katap-to 

Guanet-to 



My guard 
My neck 
My rice wine 
Thy land 
Thy rifle 
Thy stick 
His order 
His cloak 
His rope 



Chalan-me 

Sudat-7ne 

Balei-me 

Toktok-dyo 

Sangkap'dyo 

Kóbal-dyo 

Kahadyo-cha 

Kahadyo-ra 

PaUog-cha 



Our road ( s ) 
Our letter ( s ) 
Our house ( s ) 
Your heads 
Your hand spades 
Your loincloths 

Their horse ( s ) 

Their guns 



Possessive 


My hands 


My feet 


My 


dimak; or, more idiomatic, 

saidiai chua'n (these two hands 

of mine) 
dimam; or,' more idiomatic, suta 

chua'n diman (^ those two 

hands of yours) 
dima-to; or, more idiomatic, suta 

chua'n dima-to 
dima tayo 
dima-me 
dima tayo 
dima-me 
dima-dyo chua 
dima-cha'n chua 
dima-dyo 
dima-cha 


sadik; or, more idiomatic, 
saidiai chua'n sadik 

sadim, or suta chua'n sadim 

sadi-to, or suta chua'n sadi-to 

sadi tayo 
sadi-me 
sadi tayo 
sadi-me 
sadi-dyo chua 
sadi-cha'n chua 
sadi-dyo 
sadi-cha 


Your (singular) 


His (or her) 


Our (your and my) 

Our (his and my) 


Our (your, plural, and my)_ 

Our (their and my) 

Your (dual) 


Their (dual) __ 


Your (plural) 


Their (plural) 





25586- 
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My 

Your (singular) 

His (or her) 

Our (your and ray) 

Our (his and my) 

Our ( your, plural, and my). 

Our (their and my) 

Your (dual) 

Their (dual) 

Your (plural) 

Their (plural) 



kabadyok 

kabadyom 

kabadyo-to 

kabadyo-tayo. 

kabadyo-me 

kabadyo-tayo 

kabadyo-me 

kabadyo-dyo'n chua 

kabadyo cha'n chua 

kabadyo-dyo 

kabadyo-cha 



My dog 

asuk 

asiim 

asu-to 

asu-tayo 

asu-me 

asu-tayo 

asu-me 

asu-dyo'n ehua 

asn-cha'n chua 

asu-dyo 

asu-cha 



bakak a kafon i 
bakam a kafon 
baka-to a kafon 
baka tayo a kafon 
baka-me a kafon 
baka tayo a kafon 
baka-me a kafon 
baka-dyo'n chua a kafon 
baka-cha'n chua a kafon 
baka-dyo a kafon 
baka-cha a kafon 



1 Corr. Sp., capon. 
Our grandfather's house: Bulc) iw ápo-inc or Jxüñ ikdi á¡H)-)H(' or lude') ájxt-mr. 

(b) With verbal fonibs (verl)al forma have the nature of nouns; se( 
under '^Roots and particles," also under "The vori)") — 



P'xin-ko I like (want, wish). 

Pmn-mo Thou Hkest. 

Plan-to He hkes. 

ingvax(if-ko^ panak I lost my bow. 

Ingv((X(ii-mo átdk-mo You lost your cleaver 

(bolo).* 

In(/iia.rat-f() paiia-to He lost his arrow. 



He stole 



Pi((N-m/' We like. 

Pimi-dyo You like. 

Pian-cha They like. 

Imkct-ko sadik I cut my foot. 

hiket-mo .^adint You cut your foot. 

Inket-to sadl-to He cuts his foot. 
He kUlM 



My hors(^ 
Thy horse 
His horse 



Our horses 
Your horses 
Their horses 



Khiihot-t<> '^ knlxKlijok. 
K¡ii¡bot-f(> kofxidijoiii. 
Kill ¡hot-to kabadyoto. 



My (log 
Thy dog 
His dog 



Pnm-to '^ f/sfik. 
li'nni-to ((xiim. 
JUun-to <(.m-t(}. 



They stole 



They kiifed 



KiniI)(}t-cho ke(badyo~me. Our dogs Biiiii-eJid asu-me. 

Kirdhot-cha kabadyo-dyo. Your dc)gs Bmu-eha asu-dyo. 

KiuiJjot-cha kabadyo-ra. Their dogs B'niu-rlia asu-eha. 



By altering in any of these sentencies the ord(^r of tlie words and 
adding tlie article to the V(3rbal form the character of noun latent in the 
verbal form becomes more manifest: 



Piau-ko fafei 

Tafei e p'ufu-ko 

Sadik c hiket-ko 

Asuk e bhni-to tan k<d)adyok e kiiiil>ot-ta 



I like rice wine. 
Rice wine is my desire. 
My foot is the part 1 cut (not niy hand). 
My dog was the object of his killing and 
my horse the object of his steahng. 

The pronoun may also precede the verbal form. Tliis is heard 
especially in short sentences like — 



Mo~ala! 

Ka-ai<as! 

To-'nuta 



Bring! (imp.) 

Look! 

He has taken (it). 



Me-iiisas 

Dyo-ibaag 

Cha-f/uiiuiii 



We have seen. 
Ask! (plur. imp. ) 
They are going to kill. 



1 From iguaxat, to lose. 



-From kibotin, to steal. 



•^From himuin, to kill. 
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Note also place of pronoun in negative forms: 
Ak-ko-piav I don't like. Ak-nk-ániid 
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Ak-((k-(UJif(( ] T 1 

rp • 7 ; ' . M ilOll 

J agon, k((k-nmia ] 



t know. 



DUAL PEKSONxVL PRONOUN 

The personal pronoun hita requires special mention. It comprehends 
the first and second persons, "thou and I," together. It has no 
independent form like those given at the heginning of this cha|)ter, aiul 
it can not be construed with nan or sini. Its possessive case is the sanu^ 
as the nominative and can not be employed with other nouns than those 
represented by verbal forms. 

Ex(i))}¡)lcs 



A ii(f ao kiffi ('hi Maiiidii, 

A hi teg kit a. 

CJm kifa kapati ka/higa. 

Cha kajxni kalbiga mii sikatago. 

Inms-('J(a mm sikatago. 

Balei layo. 

Biinuin kifa. iai a baka. 



Thou and I go to Manila. 
Thon and I are poor. 



} They 



are beating thee and in 



They have seen us. 

Our house (thine and mine). 

Thou and I will kill this cow. 



For further examples of the use of all personal pronouns with verbal 
forms see tables under ''The verb." 

DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN 

Number and gender are not distinguished by different forms. 

The following is a comparative list of the Nabaloi demonstrative 
pronouns and those of the Ilocano and Pangasinan languagi^s. I add 
also for comparison the words for ''here," "there," "now," and 
"before," as the remoteness both in space and in time seems to govern 
the use of these pronouns, though I can not give precisely the finer 
shades in the respective meanings of each:^ 



English 
This 


Ilocano 


Pangasinan 
sayan 


Nabaloi 


; daitoi, itoi 


saidiai (sadiai), iai 


That 


dctai, daita, itai, ita 


satan 


satan, sutan, itan 


That (farther away) 


: daidiai, idiai 


saman 


saman, iraan 


Hero 


ditoi 


dia 


chiai, diai, sadiai ^ 


There 


dita, idiai 


ditan 


chitan ('d'tan) ^ 


There (farther away) 


: sadiai 


diman 


chiman ('d'man) i 


Now 


1 itá 


natan 


niman 


Before 


fitai koa 
\idi koa 


Iniman 


nnntan 



1 See under "Adverbs and adverbial expressions." 

The demonstrative pronoim used adjectively precedes the noun and is 
coupled with it by the particle a. Besides sutaii there exists tlu^ form 
suta, which is used without the copula a and in the manner of a definite 
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article wlien referring to something of which a previous knowledge is 
presumed or which has already been mentioned. About the use of iai 
and iiiKUf with the definite article see under "The article." 



Examj)les 



Id i a balci. 

Bale i iai. 

Haidiai a hato. 

Safa II a aso. 

Kill sutan. 

Akofai i tan. 

Sainan a too. 

i man a sudat. 

A in put i c aso ni iai^ a aanak. 

Inaxaii ko sun iman a too. 

I mat ok to suta K astil. 



Man 

Woman 

Boy 

Dog 

Horse 

Knife 

Axe 



Man 

Woman 

Boy 

Dog 

Horse 

Knife 

Axe 



This lioiise (these lioiises). 
This is a lioiise (these are houses). 
This stone liere. 
That dog. 
Tliat is wood. 
That is had. 
Tliat person. 
That letter. 

The dog of this hoy is white. 
1 have ^iven (it) to that man. 
That Spaniard (of whom you kno^A) lias 
arrived. 



This 



That 



iai 1 a too 
iai a bii 
iai a aanak 
iai a asn 
iai a kabady 
iai a táad 
iai a goasai 



itan 1 a too 
i tan a bii 
itan a aanak 
itan a asn 
itan a kabady o 
itan a táad 
itan a gnasai 



These 



Thos<' 



itan^ a too 
itan a bii 
itan a aanak 
itan a asu 
itan a kabady o 
itan a táad 
itan a guasai 



These two 

iai^ a ehna'n too 
iai a ehna'n bii 
iai a ehna'n aanak 
iai a ehna'n asn 
iai^ a ehna'n kabadyo 
iai a ehna'n táad 
iai a ehna'n guasai 



iai 1 a too 
iai a bii 
iai a aanak 
iai a asu 
iai a kabadyo 
iai a táad 
iai a guasai 



Those two 



itan 1 a chuan too 

itan a ehuan bii 

itan a chuan aanak | 

itan a ehuan asu 

itan 1 a chnan kabadyo \ 

itan a ehuan táad \ 

itan a ehuan guasai 



1 



1 Or one of the alternative forms 


as per table. 


TO BE HERE 




/ am here 




(luara-ak eh iai (or diai) 


I 


(luara-ka diai 


You 


Sikani tan sikak guara kita diai 


You and I 


Sikáto guara diai 


He 


Silváto tan silaiJi', guara lea me diai 


He and 1 


( J liara kayo^n ehua diai 


Ye (dual) 


(ruara era'n ehua diai 


They (dual) 


(iuara tayo diai 


We (ye and J) 


Guara ka me diai 


We (they and J 


Guara kayo diai 


Ye (plural) 


Guara era diai 


They (plural) 



1 Ni iai or niai. 
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Th(^ past tense is expressed l)y adding at the end of eaeh sentence 
nuntan, meaning "Ijefore," and tlie future by adding ncm amnem, or 
((-^cneni, meaning ''later on." 

TO BE THERE 

/ (un there 

(hiavd-ak ehiiHaii [ 

(¡uant-Jcit '(Vman You 

Hih(H}i 1an mkak (juara lita Wman You and I 

Si],-áfo (juara UVman Ih» 

Híláto tan sil{alc guara lame '(Vman Ho and I 

(} liara l-ayo'n ehua Wnian Ye (dual) 

(Í liara era'n chua chinuni I'^ií'y (dual) 

(Í liara layo Wman We (ye aud 1) 

( I liara kame ^(rman We (they and I) 

(iiiara kayo 'irman Ye (plural) 

(hiara era UVmaii Tliey (plural) 

rp:latíve pronoun 

The rehxtive i)ronoun in Nabaloi, representing the English ex})ressions 
' ' which is, " " whicli are, ' ' and serving for both num})ers and all genders, 
is dya. The rendering of other English relative constructions will Ix^ 
gathered from the following idiomatic exi)ressions: 

Exximples 

i^nta balei dya ootik. 'Hiat house whieh is small. 

J'J too dya diniaga niai a halei, atei da} Tlie man who huilt this house is dead. 

Inamtik e kabadyo dya tinumly-al-kor The horse whieh 1 hought has run away. 

Ihaag-mo sua sikak suta iugkuau-to.^ Tell me what he said. 

^Suta kin dya inasak-ko anianhadeg The tree that I planted is growing well. 

siged^ 

Au given sepai e diniaga haiehan-fo:' Whoever did it shall pay for it. 

.\ngken ngaranito e hasul mo, ikuan-moS' Whatever your fault, tell it. 

Ag-alc-inaxang suta kuan-toJ 1 do not believe what he says. 

liuniiin-ko suia too'n/^ kinihot lahadi/ok.^^ I will kill the man who stole my horse. 

Pangkahadyóan-ko suta anahui nan too.^^^ 1 will ride the horse that threw the man. 

For few, many, all, some, l)()th, no, other, see under "Noun." 



1 Lit.: The person which was-bnilder oí this hollS(^ dead already. 
-Lit.: Has-mn-away the horse whieh vvas-pnrchase mine. 
•nJt.: Information thine to me that- which vvas-say his. 
4 Lit.: That tree which was-object-of-phmting mine is-becomin^'- great well. 
'•Lit.: Even who the was-doer will-be-payment his. 
«Lit.: Even name-its the fault thine, be-say thine. 
" Lit.: Not-J-believe that-which is-say his. 

>^The 'n here aflixed to too must be a mutilated copula na; L, a; iti tao á natai, the man who 
died; T., tawó 'ng makasalanan, a sinful man 

"Lit.: Object of killing mine that man who stole horse mine. 
i"'Lit.: I-am-going-to nse-as-horse mine that-wliich was-thrower of person. 
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INTEll HOG ATI V JÍ PU( )NOU N 

The use of interrogative pronouns and of interrogative adverbs is 
illustrated in the following exam pies: 

Who? Sepaf or Sepaif 

He pa i man (or sepa' man) f Who is that? 

Hepai sikamf Who are you? 

Hepa 'man (or iman) f Who is tliat person? 

Hepai dial a daa'i? Wlio is this mnii ? 

When? Piganf or Kapiga/n? 

Pigan e idao mo? When do you go? 

Kapigan e imugao cha? When did they arrive? 

TTow Much? How Many? Pigaf or Pigai? 

Piga i mita y ad mof How much did you pay? 

Where? Túaf or Twáif 

Twái dagnan mof Where are you going? 

What? Dyano? (only as a single interjection) 
'N g arain i of [\A t . : 1 1 s n a me.) 
1^ garamtoif 
Ngantoif 

N garamtoi mo kapan dagdf What are you doing? 

Which? Chinan? Tiváif Túaf 

Twái chalan iayof Which is our road? 

CJiinan hahadyom? 1 . 

„,,.,,,,,", ^ > Which is your horse? 

Tu:ai {tua) kahadyomf J *^ 

„, ,. , .^ Í Which is the way to do this? 

Ticai paseng mat? / , . ^ 

[ How IS this done? 

Tn-di kahadyo dya tinumkal-mof ) Which horse (or horses) have you 

Chinan e kahadyo'n tinumkal-mof j bought? 

Why? Ngaramtof Ngaramttoif 

Ngaramitoi imaxad-ka? Why did you go? 

Ngaramto ag-mo-angánanf Why did you not eat? 

Ngaramto ag-mo-anginóman? Why did you not drink? 

Ngaramto ag-mo-anaxat chi halei-mof Why did you not go home? 

Ngaramto ag-mo-anaxat chi halei-mo Why did you not go home yesterday ? 

kahuasanf 

Ngaramto ag-mo anumkalan saxei a Wliy did you not buy a horse when you 

kahadyo ncm guara-ka chi Guasing- were in Washington? 

tonf 
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Bearing in mind the existenee in Na))al<)i of the 8})eeial prefix mfdrt, 
to denote^ ownershij), it is hut natural tliat oui' <juery "W'liose house is 
this?" should in that dialeet he : ''Who is tlie Owner of this house?" 



Hepai niakahalci niaif 
Hcpai makaasu niaif 
Hcpai makatáad niaif 
Hepai mahakadnhong niai f 



Whose house is this? 
Whose dog is this? 
Whose knife is this? 
Whose hat is this? 



ADVERBS AND ADVERBIAL EXPRESSIONS 



A hst of tlie 
illustrating thc^ir 
are rendc^red: 



nion^ (M)niinon a(lv(^rl)s follows 
use and showiuü" also how some 



with (wamples 
En dish advei'l)s 



Siged 


Well 


Mapa)ujdu 


Being tiie first 


Isfayan 


Nearly, all hut 


3ianinU 


Being the last 


Tngis-to 


Likewise 


Tológua 


In truth 


Na cMIc or iiga ch'de 


Very 


Si gacho (Sp., se- Rurely 


OotH- 


A little 


guro) 




Múan 


Again 


Na)n<n), ityo 


Also 


Nit nidi 


Now, to-day 


Ag-da 


No more, no longer 


Kacliinian 


Yesterday 


^1// 


Not 


K<(<'Jihn(iii sd.rd 


The <lay before 


Uim, on 


Yes 




yesterday 


T'naioea 


Yearly 


Ni(]d(()i 


Before 


Anchi 


No 


A hay a g d(( 


Long ago 


Chiai^ diai 


Here 


Asanem, or nf)n 


Later 


Cliiiiani ^ 




amneiii 
A hi i or nem akaJ 


Afterwards 


^d^ aaiH 
Chifaa^ 


There 


S<d)adin akou 


Some other day 


'dUan 




Aneng 


Not yet 


(^hi inaidaeni 


Within 


Inadchem 


In the afternoon 


CJii daHp(ig 


Below 


Kalhian 


Last niglit 


(lii iriaifapou 


On top 


K(dr>(((san p(dha- 


To-niorrow early 


i^Jii inakayaag 


Above 


ngiui 




Chi iaaidúuíig 


Underneath 


Sida taón da 


Last year 


Chi inaiá^kang 


Alongside 


Snta huí (OÍ all 


Next month 


Chi iiufidingeh 


Behind 


I a akou 


Daily 


Chi iaaikawa 


In tlie middle 


B'niadau 


Monthly 


Chi piig 


On the other side 


Angkea pigav 


Whenever, always 


Bingad 


Only 


Aiigken iigarando e 


Anyhow 


Slya 


Yes (emphatie). 


p<(seng 






"It is so, as I say 


Angken tirái 


Wherever 




(impatiently)" 


Kahnasaii 


To-morrow 


Singa 


80 as, in the same 


Buasfo 


The day after to- 




way as 




morrow 


Aligoa 


A negation eon- 


Hadsto sa.vci 


The second day 




taining a refer- 




after to-morrow 




ence to something 


Adaixel 


Mucli 




different 


Angsaii 


Too nuich 







1 Chim, chiman, and <Mfan arc composed of the particle clti (in, to, toward), which is the 
Faiigasinan cd and the Kankanai di, and iai, inam, and ¿tan, respectively. They, as well as the 
nine other adverbs beginning with chi, for euphonic reasons often change this chi after a vowel 
intori', which is then pronounced as a suflix to the preceding word. For instance: Tokala 'diai, 
come here; guara 'd'man, it is there; guara ammoW daspag, it seems to be below. 
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Exiimjples 



P(( pasen </-mo sic/cd. 
] stay (in -ok atei. 
Kaiiuini alt. 
Ingis-to e dinkan-fo. 
Ampetattij n<ia cliilv. 
Kaadi/am ootik. 
Ihagdn-Dio niúau. 
Jnsas-ko nirnan. 
Inamiak nuntan. 
Andao-ak nvm akai. 
K a ehi m a n imut o k -1o. 
Balei-mo iai f 
AJigoa. 
A lifjoa^n iai. 
Alifjoa'H balei-ko. 

A 1i(/oa^n kin ihot-ko hinaánes-ko. 

Adihaien-iü-ka ncni kabuasai). 

T ok a la diai. 

Aridao-ka Wman. 

A nchi chanum chiai. 

Isainanan-nw anyken chiman. 

Achífxel e inaguat-to. 

Ootik bingad e insas-ko. 

Angsan nunian sntan. 

Síkáío atei a totógua. 

I ngkuan-ko ngo. 

Maparigdu iai. 

\ aún lit era. 

A neng iinagao-cha. 

Agda aiaan-sakit. 

. t g - k a ni a i / / pa pa á de k . 

Angken pigan ag all aman-aadibai. 



Do (it) well. 

1 was on tlie point of dying. 
Come here quickly. 
He (lid it the same way. 
It is very hot. 
Lift it up a little. 
Ask again. 
I saw it now. 
1 knew it before. 
I shall go later on. 
He arrived yesterday. 
Is this your house? 
It is not so ; it is a different one. 
It is not this, but a different one. 
It is not my house (but that of some- 
body else ) . 
I did not steal 'it; I borrowed it. 
T shall visit you to-morrow. 
Come lieie. 
(tO thei'e. 

There is no water here. 
You may puT: it there. 
He has received much. 
J saw only a little. 
That is indeed too much. 
He is really dead. 
1 have said (so) also. 
This comes first. 
They came last. 
They have not yet arrived. 
(Me is) no longer sick, 
l^on.'t you gand)le ; never gaml)le. 
(He) never comes visiting (me). 



PREPOSITIONS 



Tlio following examples show the idiomatic rendering in Nal)al()i of 
English sentences containing prejXKsitions. Wliei'e Níd)íiloi prepositions 
occiu' they are printed in holdface type: 



Andao-ak chi Bengnget. 
Andao kiia 'd Bengnget. 
Jnsas-ta kayo nan Kuan, 
^epai e inudup-mof 

Era-ka-anian-hakal ne Kastit. 



Xa-kapan-asa> safan angkad diai. 
Ania-dinif/aiaW wan e padok. 



I go to P>enguet. 

Let us two go to Benguet. 

I saw you with John. (Lit.: Of John.) 

With whom did you go? (Lit.: Who 

was your companion?) 
They are fighting against the Spaniards. 

(Lit.: They are being fighters of the 

Spaniards.) 
I am seeing that from here. 
The river is visil)le from tlierc. 
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Chi halei-ko angkad halci-mo inai- 11 is far from my lioiiso to your lioiis{\ 

(tragui. 

E loo inanhacf-fo chi Mu. Tho iiiciii is stíindiiií» on a log. 

¡suman e táad-ko chi patten g-ko.^ I will put luy knife in my ])oeket. 

¡sunian-nio c fdad-nio chi jmJieng-ino You will put your knife in your pocket. 

asaneyn. 

/stiiiian-ko c kaduhong-ko chi damisáan. I will |)ut my hat on the table. 

T()-l:a pan-iduiing kadahong-lo chi dami- Tie is putting his hat under the table. 

sáan. 

Kimcnncng c niaxauas chi dóoi. Tbe deer is standing in the bushes. 

Hai halei-ko guara chi Hagio. 1 live at ]5aguio. 

Sal halei-ko gnara chi Uagio nvntan. 1 1ív(m1 at Bagnio. 

m háxes nioók i p ohi kin. The monkey lives (Lit.: Slee])s) in a 

tree. 

i^ai kauanan ne in a xanas guara chi The deer lives in the woods. 

ehufitul:. 

lyra-ka-atna-nuiul e adet chi J*ias. They are burning oíT the gi'ass in Pias. 

Anehi niapteng sun sikara aiigken saxei. There is not even one good (man) 

among them. 

Haidiai e eha-kapaii sungnra. They are coming toward liere. 

Pahaanes-ka iai aiigkad k<(hnasan. 1 lend this (to you) till to-morrow. 

Kill ne halei-ko iai. This timber is for my house. 

Hndat-ino iai. This letter is for you (this is your 

letter). 

y em ag sikain, ikak-andao. If (it ^^'ere) not (for) you, I (would) 

not go. 

Pinilii-ko. 1 did (it) by force. 

1)agen-ko konipohne (Sp., conforme) c I shall do according to your words. 

ingknan-mo. 

Ag malxtdin na mangan nem ag ma- One can not eat without working. (iJt.: 

nuhda. If not work.) 

Haad-lo e/pinan1ahtahal-me. W'e are talking about his office. (Lit.: 

His odice (is) the topic of us.) 

Taad. e impaiidagak. 1 did it with a knife. (Lit.: Knife was 

my instrument in working.) 

J'J halei guara inaiáskang chi padok." The house is by the river. 

To be idiomatic this must be rendered : 

Isninan-eha e halei iiiaiáskanf/ chi padok. The house will be by the river. 

(They will put the liouse by the river.) 

a; halei guara inaiáslmig chi ]>adok nun- The house was by the river. 

Ian. 

E kiu akaldiap chi elianum. Wood floats in the water. 

/-; halo di mailed chi eJidnum. ^ A stone sinks in the water. 

I'] pallog dimáned chi ehannm. A gun sinks in the water. 

/•; pa nag akahVurp chi eliauuiu. An arrow floats on tlie water. 
A nddo kaine nan Kuan chi (riiasiiiglon.'' I will goto Washington with John. 
Andao kaiiie nan amah- chi (¡nasingt<yn. 1 will go to Washington with my fatlnu-. 



^ As Igorot have no poclcets in tlie lein cloth and cloak which form their tribal costnnu' I have 
rendered "pocket" by paiten;/, which is a smalf wickerwork basket hnng over the shoulder 
and that takes all little odds and ends of everyday use. Occasionally things are also pnt away by 
wrapping tliem into tlie folds of the loin clofh, an action which is cidled ihiitoiKj. 

2 Idiomatic: Tivai kaanán ne halei to! (Where is the site of his honse?) ¡iKuaskaiu/ chi padolx e 
kaanán-ló. (Its site is near the river.) 

•5 Washington is prononnced by Igorot "Gnasington." 
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Aiidao Jcamc nan Kuan chi halei. I will go home with John, 

Mapangdu-ak dya anaxat sun ámale chi I will go home before my father. (Lit.: 
halei. I am going to be the first who goes 

with relation to my father to house.) 

Manúmid-ak dya anaxat sun Kuan chi I will go home after John. (Lit.: I am 

halei. g^ing to be the last who goes with 

relation to John to house. ) 
Maniiniid-ak dya anaxat sun ámak chi I will go home after my father. 

halei. 
¡haa</-k() sun kapilan maipoon ne haJca. I will speak to the headman about the 

cows. 

He /.s' oti ¿he lionc 

I s Inankahadyo-to 

Was IiKwkabadyo-io mirda n 

Will be Mangkahadyo-to aMoieni 

The J Kit v'.s' o/v flie table 

Is E huluhong guiara chi dam'iman 

Was K kadnhong giuira chi d(uuiman muitan 

Will 1)0 E kadidxnig giumi chi dwtiimaa a.^anem 

The bore ¡^ on tJie gronnd 

Bow is E pana gneira chi badal 

Arrow was E jxi^ia gnara chi biidevl nnidun 

(Quiver wall be Sntei balei-fo ne pana gnara chi bndai 

(mm en i 

71 1 e knife is in my jjoeket 

Is in my E I dad gnjiva chi paiten g-ko 

Was in his E fdad guara chi patfeng-ko nnid<rn 

The Inn'se is on tlw It ill 

Is E k(d>(ulyo gnara chi cimnluk 

Was PJ kalnalyo gnarei chi cJinntnk nmdan 

Inaipiril ne hato By the stone 

I na iaskang ne hato Near the stone 

J naitédtéd ne hato ' Under the stone 

Jnaitápo ne hato On the stone 

Inaipiig ne hato Beyond the stone 

Chi inaitápo ne ehanurn On the w^ater 

Chi ehannm In the water 

Chi inaiehálem tie eltanum IJndei" the water 

TO BE IN THE HOUSE 

/ am in the house 

I Oua^-a-ak chi halei 

You Guara-ka chi halei 

You and I Sikam tan sikak, guara kita chi halei 
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lie (or she) 
lie and I 
Ye (dual) 
They (dual) 

We (ye and I) 
We (they and!) 
Ye (plural) 
They (plural) 



Hi led I o guara chi hale i 

Hítalo tail sikak, guara ka Die chi halei 

Guara kayo eliua chi halei 

(luara era'n chua chi halei. (Also: 

Hikara'n chua guara chi halei.) 
Guara tayo chi halei 
Guara kame chi halei 
Guara kayo chi halei 
Guara era chi halei 



For the past tense nvvtan and for the fiitui-e tense (tsancm or nem 
maneni are added at the end of the sentenee. 



CONJUNCTIONS 



I and you. 

I leave to-day and return to morrow. 

Although you say (so), I do not believe 

it. 
Although I searched well, I did not see 

(it). 
Pay nie (something), even (if it be) a 

little. 
If (supposing) your father should 

die . . . 
If you like, let us go together. 



Sikak tan sikam. 

Andao-ak ninian tan kahuasan inlik. 

Angken ikuan-mo ikak-manikan. 

Angken inap-ko siged ikak-insas. 

Baichan-mo-ak angken ootik. 

Enienem atei si am am . . . 

Nem pian-mo manudup kita. 

Nem anuchan nem kahuasan ikakandao. If it rains to-morrow I shall not go. 

Nem asas-ko saxei a maxagoas paltogan- If I see a deer I will shoot it. 

ko. 
Nem isikdiat-mo asu kaddten-to-ka. Tlie dog will bite you if you kick him. 

Nem anakét kayo anoókip-ak. I will sleep if you will be still. 

Andgachak ^ chi halei-ko nem dinahung- 1 will go home when my horse is eauglit. 

cha kahadyok. 
Siged antungao-ka tap inahdé-ka. Better sit down because you are tired. 

Nak-manganúh tap nak-aman-akdn. I am going hunting because I am 

hungry. 
Akoiai númnum-ko tap mo-ak-sinapdet. 1 nm angry (Lit.: Bad mind mine) 

because you struck me. 
Ikak-pian na mangan tap inah-sel-ak. 1 do not want to eat more because 1 am 

satisfied. 
Tpastol-mo e kahadyo eld payou sai Pasture the horse in the rice field in 

ant ah d. 



Ngaramto e dagenafi mo so niaif 
Impaaxdd-ko sun sikdio ngem^ agto-pian 

angtungpal. 
Akal makim ta ^ maehichal. 
Nem makcheng e uran angsikii. 

Andao kita nem makcheng e mangan. 



order to have it beconu^ fat. 
What do you do that for? 
1 told him to go away, but h(> would 

not obey. 
Do not touch it, lest you break it. 
After it has finished raining there will 

be sunshine. 
Let us ffo after having finished our meal. 



^ Andgachak, contraction of anágad-ak. 
"Ngem (but) different from nem (if, when). 
■5 Ta 1 hold to be the same as tan, and. 
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THE VERB 

FORMATION AND GENERAL CHARACTER OF VERBAL FORMS 

The Nabaloi veri) presents the same fundamental character as the 
verb of all tlie other Philippine dialects. 

J)i vesting it of the agglutinated particles we find as kernel the 
root word, the bare expression of a single idea. Such a root is, for 
instance, (htg-a^ meaning as well "the work" as 'Ho work," "to do," 
"to make" (past tense, dhnaga). With the help of particles the 
language developed these roots into words with more specific meanings, 
not by establishing a distinction coinciding precisely with that in 
English between nouns and verbs Init by expressing through special 
particles the closer I'clation existing, according to the sense of the 
speech, between the activity denoted by the root on one side and the 
performer or the objcH't, the locality, the instrunu^nt, etc., of that 
action on the other side. The words to which these particles liave 
been added and winch ex|)ress this relation are given the cliaractcr of 
nouns but they can be modified as to time like verbs. 

Thus, from above root dag-a^ for instance^, two forms are obtained: 

(1) With preñx n long vianihig-a The worker, doer, maker. ^ 

(2) With suffix oi dag-oi The object of doing, making, the work. 

The sentence "I make a house" can be doul)ly expressed: 

Mdiidagd-ah nc sdxel a halel (or) Saxel a halel e dagen-ko 

Maker I of a house A house the work of me 

(Past tense: Naiidnga, was maker) (Past tense: Dingka, was work) 

The rpiestion iis to which of these two forms is to l)c used in any 
case is decided by the accent the speaker is laying either on the 
circumstance of his Ix^ing occupied as one who builds or on the ol)ject 
of liis activity, the house, as will be seen from tlie following (|uestions 
and answers: 

Ngarnmlo mandagd ha? Afandaga-ak ne Jxdei 

What worker you? Worker I of house 



Ngaramto e 


da gen 


WO? 


Bitkl 


e 


dag en 


/,-o 


\Vhat the 


work 


of you ? 


House 


the 


work 


of me 



The maimer in which the relation existing between the verbal form 
and anotlier part of tlie sentence is accentuated by sjiecial i)arti(iles is 
illustrated further in the following exam])les: 

Root, .!/-(/, To Fetcii'^ 

(Past, ¡iit(th() 



1 Or "to be the worker, doer, maker," Compare footnote to examples under "The article." 
'^Al'd has not only the meaning "to fetch" but also the wide and vague one of English "to get" 
in phrases like "get me a pencil." 
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Prefix, vianrj: 



Sepdl G imnujala ne kahndyokf SiJxftk e man (/(da 
Who the f etcher of horse mine? 1 the feteher 



Sviflix, CIl 



(Prefix, mmg; past, iKim/ahi) 
Nijaramto c, aadcn-iiu) f 

What the object of feteliing thine? 

Kahadyoni e aadcn-ko 

Hors(! tliine the object of fetching mine 
(Prefix, in; past, í¡hJ(i) 

Prefix and siiiiix, ¡xirig-av: 

Twa'i e 'paiaicdaan-iiw ne kin? 

Where the fetching phice thine of wood? 

Chiman e pancydaan-ko 
Over there the fetching place mine 

(Infix, ¡tí; past, i>i)i(ii)(/(U(i(iii) 



Prefix, pang: 



Siiflix, (in: 



N(jarami() e, panc/alani ne kiuP 

What the instrnment of fetching thine of wood 

la I e pangalak 

This the instrnment of fetcliing mine 
(Infix in; past, pinangnln) 



Prefix, in: 



Se/pná e aadan'^ mo ne tahaeof 

Who the supplier thine of tobacco? 

*SV M(deo e a ( alan ko so^ 

Mateo the supplier mine of this 
(Past, indann) 



This peculiar trait of iiiaking use of different ver])al forms liaving tlie 
character of nouns to mark tlie relation existing l:>etween the verb and 
some otlier part of the sentence, or, in other w-ords, to mark tlie 
predominance in a sentence either of the ])erformer or the ohject, locality, 
instrument, etc., of tlu^ action, clearly shows th(i rehitionship of Nahaloi 
to the otluir Phih])})in(^ dialects, all of which have this ])eculiarity. 

It is in keeping with this trait that th(^ ])erformer should h(i (Mn])hasiz(Ml 
whenever the object is a mon^ or less indefinite one — for instance, when 

1 More idiomatically, n<iammt() c paiii/vifiu-niof Root, kin, wood; paiKjiKjiv, to use something to 
cnt or fetch wood, also the thing so used. 

'-The employment in this case of a form with suilix an. which denotes locality, is interesting not 
only because it shows what the natives may conceive ms locality at which an action takes place 
but also because it shows how the Knglish prei)ositional construction, "From whom do you get your 
tobacco?" is expressed in Nal)aloi. 

'M am not sure that I translate m correctly by "of tliis." 
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it has the indeñnite article, (liven the root huna^ to kill, "I kill a 
dog" would be Mmmnia-ak ne saxei a asU' (lit.: ^'Killer I of a dog," 
present or future), but "I kill this dog" (''this" emphasized) is 
Bunuin-ko iai a asu (Tit.: "Killing object mine this dog," present or 
future).^ In both cases, however, the emphasis can be shifted again 
by a yet stronger accentuation of the other part: 

Saxei a asu e bunuin-ko, aligoa saxei a manok 

A dog the killing object mine, not a chicken 

And— 



Sikak 


e 


nudnvMu 


niai 


a asu, 


(iligoa 


si Kuan 


I 


the 


killer 


of this 


clog, 


not 


John 



How a stem denoting not an activity but a thing may be given verl)al 
force has already been shown under the heading "Roots and particles." 
The following are instances of the verbalization of roots signifying 
substance with the help of the prefix rna,ng: Kin, wood; mang-ngm, to 
cut or fetch wood; adet, grass; numg-adet, to cut and fetch grass (for 
fodder). 

ON PARTICLES 

The vigor, terseness, and elegance of the Malayan dialects, to which 
Nabaloi clearly belongs, result from and are proportionate to the treasure 
they all have of agglutinative particles of various meanings, coupled 
with the ])liancy of the root in admitting such ])articles. The particles 
(^m])loyed in the examples so fíir (juoted are only some of the more usual 
ones. They may further not be aj)plied at will to any and all roots. 
In the table following these cixplanatory remarks will be found the 
conjugation of tlie verb "to plant," asak. This verb, to emphasize the 
object, does not take the suííix en or in but the prefix i, which in this 
combination signifies the action expressed by the root as executed at or 
with or with relation to the ol)ject in c[uestion: lasak mo iai a kiu, "I^et 
this tree l)e the ol)ject at (or with) which you execute the operation of 
planting;" "])lant this tree." 

The manner in winch the root as well as th(3 ])article may l)e affected 
[)honetically through the agglutination — that is, their tendency to melt 
into each otlier — will jdrc^ady have been noticed in the case of the [)refix 
Viang, whicli, as shown, forms twm'nia ageniis: 

Before a the prefix iiumg remains luichariged hhoi (/-((/( ( 

Before b the ny disappears, having converted nia-iniuiu (root, hiutii) 

the h of the root into ni 

Before d the ng is reduced to n vuin-dagd 

Before k the mj assimilates the k of the root marig-ngiu (root, kin.) 

I content myself witli pointing out these letter changes as they occur 
in the examples used l)y me, without attemj)ting to establish any rules. 

1 Compare also Iai a baka e bunuin ni (or nan.) Kuan: This cow is John's killing object. 
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ON I^ENSKS 

In verbal forms like those presented at the b(^ginniiig of this seetioii 
(mandaga, dageii^ wangala, aaden^ j>ang(da(in^ etc.) it is not decided 
whether the action is to take placee now, presently, or at sonu^ later time. 
If this is not to be understood from the sense of tlu^ speech it must l)e 
made clear by adding such words as niinaii^ now; asanevi, later on; 
Jmbuasan, to-morrow, etc. Tlu^ range of this indefinite tense is limited 
by the existence of only two other tenses: 

(1) A continuative, signifying that the action has ah'(^ady l)egun and 
is still progressing. This is formed (see the following tables) with 
ka-ainan (ama) for verbal forms emphasizing the agent, and Ln-paii^ 
for verl)al forms emphasizing tlie object, locality, etc. 

(2) A past tense, formed with prefix ang (an^ a) or ¡lang (laiii^ na) 
or inan/ for verbal forms em})hasizing the agent, and with jirefix or 
infix in (im) for verl)al forms emphasizing the oV)ject, locality, etc. 

PARADIGMS 
Root, BiDiti, To Kn.L 

AGENT EMPHASIZED 



Form 

First person singular__ 
Second person singnlar 
Third person singnlar. 

First person plural 

Second person plnral — 
Third person plural __ 



Continnative tense 

Na-ka ama-munn 
Ka-ka aina-mnnu 
To-ka ania-mnnu 
Kame ka ania-numu 
Kayo ka ama-nmnu 
Kra ka ama-tnunu 



Present or Inture 
tense 



mamnnn-ak i 
nianmnn-ka 
niamuiin-to 
niamiinu kame 
manninn kay*) 
mamunu era 



annmn-ak- 
amunn-ka 
amumi-to 
amunu kame'* 
anninn kayo 
ainunn era ^ 



Imperative, iiKunuvn-kn 



1 Or nak mamnirn. 
- Or nak amuini. 

■"■To avoid cumbersome repetition I ^^iven only tlie exclusive plural; the inclusive plural and the 
dual are obtained by simply substitutiuj? tüijo or kita, respectively, for kame or m( of the para<liíím. 
^Other forms: Sa-mnnn-ak, etc., and inan-inunii-ak. etc. (])ast tense of the contitniativc fornij. 

OB.IKCT KM I'll A SI ZED 



First person singnlar___ 
Second person singular 
Third person singular- 
First person plural 

Second person pluraL_| 



Na-ka-pan-bunua j bunuin-ko^ 

MO'ka-pan-bunna i buiinin-mo- 

To-ka-pan-bunua ! burniin-to 

Me-ka-pan-bunua I bunuin-me (kame) 

^ „_ ^ , Dyo-ka-pan-bnnna \ biuniin-dyo 

Third person plural __-i ('ha-ka-pan-bunna I Imnuin-cha 

Imperative, buruiin-mo 



binuk 

biiuun 

l)unu-to 

biuu-me 

l)inu-dyo 

binu-cha 



1 Though pronounced bunuin, the suitix is really en, not in. 



-Also hunuim and hitnam. 



1 These particles ka-pan if connected with verbal forms having the sutlix w or aw change that 
sutlix into a: Jhagán-ko, my point of inijniry: continnative, na-ka-pan ibáí/a. Adibaicn-ko, the 
person visited by me; nn-ka-pan adibaia. Root, bagnad, to shift a horse to another pasture; 
bufjnárai-ko, to be the object of such action of mine; continnative, 7ia-Aa-/>a« biKjiidva. 

- Inaii I suspect to be the past of the continnative form ka-aman. 
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Root, Asak, To Plant 

AGENT EMPH ASIZ KI) 



First person singiilar__ 
Second person singular 
Third i)erson singvilar_ 

First person plural 

Second person pluraL^ 
Third person plural--- 



Continuativo tense 

Na-ka aman asak 
Ka-ka aman asak 
To-ka aman asa k 
Kame ka aman asak 
Kayo ka aman asak 
P]ra ka aman asak 



Present or future 
tense 



manasak-ak 
manasak-ka 
maiia.sak-to 
manasak kame 
maiiasak kayo 
manasak eni 



Past tense 

nanasak-ak 
nanasak-ka 
nanasak-to 
nanasak kame 
nan asak kayo 
nanasak era^ 



Imperative, manasak-ka 



1 Also an-asak-ak, etc., and inan-asak-ak, etc. 
OBJECT EMPHASIZED 



First person singular,- 
Second person singular 
Third person singular- 
First person plural 



Na-ka-pan-iasak 
Mo-ka-pan-iasak 
To-ka-pan-iasak 
Me-ka-pan-iasak 



Second person pluraL-| Dyo-ka-pan-iasak 
Third person plural _-_| Cha-ka-pan-iasak 



iasak-ko 

iasak-mo 

iasak-to 

iasak-me (kame) 

iasak-dyo 

iasak-cha 



Insak-ko 

insak-mo 

Insak-to 

insak-me 

insak-dyo 

insak-cha^ 



Imperative, iasak-mo 

1 Also inasak-ko, etc. 

To C'ause to Kn.i. 

Root, Bfuni, To Kill 

AGENT EMPHASIZED 



Continuative tense 



First person singular- 
Second person singular 
Third person singular- 

First person plural 

Second person x>lural_- 
Third person plural __- 



Na-ka aman pamunu 
Ka-ka aman pamunu 
To-ka aman pamunu 
Kame ka aman pamunu 
Kayo ka aman pamunu 
Era ka aman pamunu 



Present or future 
tense 



mampamunu-ak 
mampamunu-ka 
mampamunu-to 
mampamunu kame 
mampamunu kayo 
mampamunu era 



nanpamunu-ak 
nanpamunu-ka 
nanpamunu-to 
nanpamunu kame 
nanpamunu kayo 
nanpamunu era^ 



Imperative, mampabunu-ka 



^ Also hum pamiinu-ak, etc. 
OBJECT EMPHASIZED 



First person singular- 
Second person singular 
Third person singular- 
First person plural 

Second person plural „^ 
Third person plural -_. 



Na-ka -pahunu 

Mo-ka-pabunu 

To-ka-X)abunu 

Me-ka-[)abunu 

Dyo-ka-pabunu 

Cha-kft-pal)unu 





pabunuk 


i m pabunuk 




pabunum 


impabunum 




pabunu-to 


impabunu-to 




pabunu-me 


impabunu-me 




pabunu-dyo 


impabunu-dyo 




pabunu-cha 


impabunu-cha 


ative, J) 


ah an am 
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To Cause to Plant 

Root, .l.sY//t-, To Plant 

AGENT EMPHASIZED 



Forra 



First person singular— 
Second person singular 
Third person singular. 

First person plural 

Second person x)lural__ 
Third person plural 



Continuative tense 



Na-ka aman paasak 
Ka-ka aman paasak 
To-ka aman paasak 
Kame ka aman paasak 
Kayo ka aman paasak 
Era ka aman paasak 



Present or future 
tense 



mampaasak-ak 

mami)aasak-ka 

mampaasak-to 

mampaasak-kame 

mampaasak-kayo 

mam paasak era 



nanpaasak-ak 

nanpaasak-ka 

nanpaasak-to 

nanpaasak-kame 

nanpaasak-kayo 

nan paasak era ^ 



Imperative, 7nampaasak-ka 



1 Also ¿nan jmasak-ak, etc. 
O BJECT EM PIT A S I Z K I) 



First person singular__ 


Na-ka-paasak i 


paasak-ko 


impaasak-ko 


Second person singular Mo-ka-paasak 


X)aasak-mo 


impaasak-mo 


Third person singular. To-ka-paasak 


paasak-to 


impaasak-to 


First person plural 


Me-ka-paasak 


paasak-me 


i m paasak-me 


Second person plural__ 


Dyo-ka-paasak 


paasak-dyo 


imp)iiasak-dyo 


Third person plural 


Cha-ka-paasak i 


paasak-cha 


i m paasak -cha 


Imperative, jn 


lasak-mo 





1 Also na-ka-pan-paasak, etc. 
NEííATIVE FORMS 

Root, Jhuuf, To Kill 
AGENT EMPHASIZED 



First person singular__ 
Second person singular 
Third person singular. 

First person plural 

Second person plural- 
Third person plural ___ 



Continuative tense 



Aligua na-ka-ama munu 
Aligua ka-ka-ama munu 
Aligua to-ka-ama munu 
Aligua kame ka amamunu 
Aligua kayo ka ama munu 
Aligua era ka ama munu 



Present or future 
tense 



ikak mamunu 
ag-ka mamunu 
ag-to mamunu 
ag-kame mamunu 
ag-kayo mamunu 
ag-era mamunu 



ikak amunu 
ag-ka amunu 
ag-to amunu 
ag-kame amunu 
ag-kayo amunu 
ag-era amiuiu 



Imperative, ag-ka mamunu 



Note.— It appears that all these tenses may be construed either with the negative particle ag or 
with aligua. I give them as they are most often heard. 

OBJECT EMPHASIZED 



First person singular. 



Aligua na-ka-pan-bunua ag-ko-bunuin 



Second person singular ; Aligua mo-ka-pan-bunuii ag-mo-bunuin 

Third person singular.j Aligua to-ka-pan-bi.nua ag-to-bunuin 

First person plural I Aligua me-ka-pan-bunua ag-me-bunuin 

Second person plural— I Aligua dyo-ka-pan-bunua ag-dyo-bunuin 

Third person plural -__| Aligua cha-ka-pan-bunua ag-cha-bunuin 



ag-ko-binu 

ag-mo-binu 

ag-to-binu 

ag-me-binu 

ag-dyo-binu 

ag-cha-binu 



Imperative, ag-mo hunuin 



25586- 
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Root, Amk, To Plant 

AGENT EMPHASIZED 



First person singiilar__ 
Second person singular 
Third x)erson singular^ 
First person plural 

Second person pluraL_ 
Third person plural ___ 



Continuative tense 



Aligua na-ka aman asak 
Aligua ka-ka aman asak 
Aligua to-ka aman asak 
Aligua kame ka amah 

asak 
Aligua kayo ka anum asak 
Aligua era ka aman asak 



Present or future 
tense 



ikak manasak 
ag-ka manasak 
ag-to manasak 
ag-kame manasak 

ag-kayo manasak 
ag-era manasak 



Past tense 



ikak anasak 
ag-ka anasak 
ag-to anasak 
ag-kame anasak 

ag-kayo anasak 
ag-era anasak 



Imperative, ag-ka manasak 

Note.— The foregoing note applies eijually to this paradigm. 

OB.) KCT EMPHASIZED 



First person singular... 
Second person singular 
Third person singular. 

First person plural 

Second person plural- 
Third person x)lural ___ 



Aligua na-kapan-iasak 
Aligua mo-kapan-iasak 
Aligua to-kapan-iasak 
Aligua me-kapan-iasak 
Aligua dyo-kapan-iasak 
Aligua cha-kapan-iasak 



ag-ko iasak 
ag-mo iasak 
ag-to iasak 
ag-me iasak 
ag-dyo iasak 
ag-cha iasak 



ag-ko inasak 
ag-mo inasak 
ag-to inasak 
ag-me inasak 
ag-dyo inasak 
ag-cha inasak 



Imperative, ag-mo iasak 



Form 



THE PASSIVE VOICE 

Biwv, To Kill 



I am killed (present or 
future tense), etc. 



I was (or have been) 
killed, etc. 



First person singular | Mabunu-ak 

Second person singular | Mabunu-ka 

Third person singular 

First person plural 

Second person plural 

Third person plural 



' Mabunu-to 
Mabunu-kame 
Mabuini-kayo 
Mabu u-era 



abunu-ak 

al>uiui-ka 

abunu-to 

abuiui-kame 

abuiiu-kayo 

abun u-era 



Exd/W'ples 



Mahiniv-dk item kahvamn 
Guara mxei a too ahavii 



I shall be killed to-morrow. 
Tht^re is a man killed. 



Another rendering of the passive voice and one apparently more in 
use is according to the following examples: 



Cha-ak-ka-payilnuitia 
Cha-ka-ka-panJminta 



They are killing me; or, I am being killed by them. 
They are killing yon; or, you are being killed by 
them. 
Cha-hime-ka-panbutnia They are killing us; or, we are being killed by them. 

Cha-ka-paiihiniaa sun sihira They are killing them; or, they are being killed by 

them. 
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Bhiiinu-cha-ak 
Bhhiinii-cha sun sikcito 
Bnvunu-cha sun sikayo 



PAST TENSE 



The^y killed me; or, 1 was killed by them. 
They killed hitn; or, he was killed by them. 
They killed you; or, you were killed by them. 



CONJUGATION OF TRANSITIVP: VERBS 
Root, Kalhig, To Strike with the Fist 



Agent emphasized 



Object emphasized 



I am striking with the fist, etc. 

Na-ka ama-ngalbig 
Ka-ka ama-ngalbig 
To-ka ama-ngalbig 
Kame ka ama-ngalbig 
Kayo ka ama-ngalbig 
Era ka ama ngalbig 

I striick with the fist, etc. 

Angalbig-ak 
Angalbig-ka 
A ngalbig- to 
Angalbig kame 
Angalbig kayo 
Angalbig era 

I strike with the fist [present or future), etc. 

Mangalbig-ak 
Mangalbig-ka 
Mangalbig-to 
Mangalbig kame 
Mangalbig kayo 
Mangalbig era 



Is being struck h)¡ me with the fist, etc. 

Na-ka pan-kalbiga 
Mo-ka pan-kalbiga 
To-ka pan-kalbiga 
Me-ka pan-kalbiga 
Dyo-ka pan-kalbiga 
Cha-ka pan-kalbiga 

]Vas struck l)y me with the fist, etc. 

Kinalbig-koi 

Kinalbig-mo 

Kinalbig-to 

Kinalbig-mc 

Kinalbig-dyo 

Kinalbig-cha 

Is struck by me with the fist {present or future) , etc. 

Kalbigen-ko 

Kalbigen-mo 

Kalbigen-to 

Kalbigen-me 

Kalbigen-dyo 

Kalbigen-cha 



1 Also pronounced kinilbig-ko. 

Coiijugation of the traimtive verb, root '^kalbi(f^ {to strike with theJUt), ivitJi object 
expressed by a persoual prououu 



Thee 
Him 
You 
Them 



Me 
Him 

Us 
Them 



I am striking 

ta ka kapan kalbiga 

na kapan kalbiga sun sikáto 

ta kayo kapan kalbiga 

na kapan kalbiga sun sikara 



Thou art striking 

mo ak kapan kalbiga 
mo kapan kalbiga sun sikáto 
mo kame kapan kalbiga 
mo era kapan kalbiga; or, mo 
kapan kalbiga sun sikara 



I struck 

kinalbig-ta ka 
kinalbig-ko sun sikáto 
kinalbig-ta kayo 
kinalbig-ko era; or, 
kinalbig-ko sun sikara 



I strike 

kalbigen-ta ka 
kalbigen-ko sun sikáto 
kalbigen-ta kayo 
kalbigen-ko era 



Thou struckest 

kinalbig-mo ak 
kinalbig-mo sun sikáto 
kinalbig-mo kame 
kinalbig-mo era; or, 
kinalbig-mo sun sikara 



Thou strikest 

kalbigen-mo ak 
kalbigen-mo sun sikáto 
kalbigen-mo kame 
kalbigen-mo sun sikara 
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Coiijiigafion of fJic fnuh^lfirc frrh, root ^^hilbig,^^ etc. — Continued 





He is striking 
to ak kapan kalbiga 


" '" 

He struck 

kinalbig-to ak 


He strikes 
kalbigen-to ak 


Me 


Thee 


to ka kapan kalbiga 


kiualbig-to ka 


kalbigen-to ka 


Him 


to kapan kalbiga sun sikáto 


kinalbig-to sun sikáto 


kalbigen-to sun sikáto 


Us 


to kame kapan kalbiga 


kinalbig-to kame 


kalbigen-to kame 


You 


to kayo kapan kalbiga 


kinalbig-to kayo 


kalbigen-to kayo 


Them 


to era kapan kalbiga; or, to 


kinalbig-to era; or, 


kalbigen-to era; or. 




kapan kalbiga sun sikara 


kinalbig-to sun sikara 


kalbigen-to sun sikara 




We are striking! 


We struck 


We strike 


Thee 


me ka kapan kalbiga 


kinalbig-me ka 


kalbigen-me ka 


Him 


me kapan kalbiga sun sikáto 


kinalbig-me sun sikáto 


kalbigen-me sun sikáto 


You 


me kayo kapan kalbiga 


kinalbig-me kayo 


kalbigen-me kayo 


Them 


me era kapan kalbiga; or, me 


kinalbig-me era 


kalbigen-me era; or, 




ka])an kalbiga sun sikara 




kalbigen-me sun sikara 




You are striking'-' 


You struck 


You strike 


Me 


dyo ak kapan kalbiga 


kinalbig-dyo ak 


kalbigen-dyo ak 


Him 


dyo kapan kalbiga sun sikáto 


kinalbig-dyo sun sikáto 


kalbigen-dyo sun sikáto 


Us 


dyo kame kapan kalbiga 


kinalbig-dyo kame 


kalbigen-dyo kame 


Them 


dyo era kapan kalbiga; or, dyo 


kinalbig-dyo era; or, ki- 


kalbigen-dyo era; or, 




kapan kalbiga sun sikara 


nalbig-dyo sun sikara 


kalbigen-dyo sun sikara 




They are striking « 


They struck 


They strike 


Me 


cha ak kapan kalbiga 


kinalbig-cha ak 


kalbigen-cha ak 


Thee 


cha ka kapan kalbiga 


kinalbig-cha ka 


kalbigen-cha ka 


Hiui 


cha kapan kalbiga sun sikáto 


kinalbig-cha sun sikáto 


kalbigen-cha sun sikáto 


Us 


cha kame kapan kalbiga 


kinalbig-cha kame 


kalbigen-cha kame 


You 


cha kayo kapan kalbiga 


kinalbig-cha kayo 


kalbigen-cha kayo 


Them 


cha kapan kalbiga sun sikara; 


kinalbig-cha sun sikara 


kalbigen-cha sun sikara 




or, cha era kapan kalbiga 







1 Thou and I, we . . . Sikam tan sikak, kita . . . 

He and I, we . . . Sikáto tan sikak, me . . . 

Ye and J, we . , . Sikavo tan sikak, tayo . . . 

They and I, we . . . Sikara tan sikak, me . . . 
-You (dual), sikayo'n chua, dyo . . . 
•'They (dual), sikara' n chua, cha . . . 

Note.— The neutral pronoun "it" is .generally not expressed: "Did he strike the letter with the 
fist?" {Kinalhig-to e sudat?) "Yes; he struck it." {On, kinalbiq-to or kinalbig-to so, in which last 
case so might be the equivalent of " it.") 



Further exmnri^les of transitive verbs 



Na-kajKOi karia tivapat. 

Mo-hipmi karni thiapai. 

Sikani tan .^ikalc, tayo kapan. kana tmapai. 

Me-kapan kfoni tina])ai. 

Cha-kapaii kana tlnapai. 

The past tense of the continuative form 
emphasizing the object can to myknowl- 
edge l)e rendered onl y by adding niuifan, 
meaning ''some time ago/' to the i)re8- 
ent tense as given in sentences (^0~(^')' 



(a) I am eating bread. 

(h) You are eating bread. 

(e) You and I are eating bread. 

((/) We are eating bread. 

(e) They are eating bread. 

I was eating bread. 

You were eating bread. 

You and I were eating bread. 

We were eating bread. 

They were eating bread. 
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Si Kvfiii pan hoHi't í¡n(ipa¡. 
Si Kuan jxni hwal aajxig. 
SI JviKin ])((ii hmai ¡kan. 
Si. Kaaii pan sidiupa chiga. 
E kahadyo pan ka/nai tige. 
E haka j)an kan<d add. 
E páiyad pan, kanai tige. 
E pdiyad pan kanai bckás. 
Na-ka-aman inoni n,e cJianiun. 
Anginom-ak ne dianiun. 
Mangin,om-ak ne cJiannjn ((saneni. 
Si Kuan ((man inoni ne chamun. 
E kahadyo ainan inoni ne cJninnm. 
E ngiaii amaii inom iw chanum. 
E ami aman inom ne chanum. 
E pdiyad a^nan inom ne chanum. 
K kahadyo tinnhui-io e adiiak. 
Saman a kahadyo tahúien-to-ka. 
Nak-ínanganúh H((.vei a nnixágoas. 
Nak-mamUo ne hued. 

Nak-mamdlfog ne kiatt. 
N((k-manudtog ne pú.vao. 



John is eating bread. 

John is eating meat. 

John is eating iish. 

John is eating soup. 

The liorse is eating corn. 

The cow is eating grass. 

The bird is eating corn. 

The bird is eating rice. 

I am drinking water. 

I have drunk water. 

1 will drink water. 

John is drinking water. 

The horse is drinking water. 

The cat is drinking water. 

The dog is drinking water. 

The bird is drinking water. 

The liorse threw the boy. 

That horse will throw you. 

I will go hunting deer. 

I will go luuiting mountain rats (in 

traps). 
I will go shooting quails. 
I will go shooting eagles. 

It iiiiist be borne in mind that the preceding Enghsh sentences can be 
rendered in Nabaloi with the lielp of two different verbal forms, 
according to whether the subject or the object is empliasize(L In tlie 
first sentence, Na-ha-pan kanai. tinapa/i, it will be found (])y referring to 
the first table, root bunu) that the object is the accentuated ¡)art. If 
the subject were to be accentuated the sentence would be Na-ka anid 
ngan ne tinapai (])ast tense, And-ngan-ak ne tinapai). 

INTHANSITIVE VJ^:HnS 
7h he fhirsly 





T am thirsty 


I was thirsty 
naakou-ak 


I will he thirsty 
maakou-ak 


I 


na-ka aman akou 


You 


ka-ka aman akou 


naakou-ka 


maakou-ka 


Thou and I 


sikam tan sikak ka aman 


sikam tan sikak, na- 


sikam tan sikak, ma- 




akou 


akou kita 


akou kita 


He 


aman akou-to 

sikáto tan sikak ka aman 


naakou-to 

sikáto tan sikak, na- 


maakou-to 

sikáto tan sikak, ma- 


He and I 




akou 


akou kame 


akou kame 


Ye (dual) 


kayo ka aman akou a 
ehua 


naakou kayo a ehua 


maakou kayo a ehua 


They (dual) 


era ka aman akou a ehua 


naakou era'n cihua 


nuiakou era'n ehua 


We (ye and I) ___ 


sikatayo ka aman akou 


sikatayo naakou; or, 


sikatayo maakou; or, 






naakou tayo 


maakou tayo 


We (they and I) _ 


sikame ka aman akou 


naakou kame 


maakou kame 


Ye (plural) 


kayo ka aman akou 


naakon-kayo 


maakou kayo 


They (plural) 


era ka aman akou 


naakou-era 


maakou era 




Aman akou si Kuan, John is thirsty 






Aman akou e kahadyo, The horse is thirsty 
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To be Imngry 





I am hungry 


I was hungry 


I will be hungry 


1 


na-ka aman akang 


naakang-ak 
naakang-ka 


maakang-ak 
maakang-ka 
sikam tan sikak, ma- 


You 


ka-ka aman akang 


Thou and I 


sikam tan sikak ka aman 


sikam tan sikak, na- 




akang 


akang kita 


akang kita 


He 


sikáto aman akang; or, 


naakang-to 


maakang-to 




aman akang-to 




He and I 


sikáto tan sikak ka aman 
akang 


sikáto tan sikak, na- 
akang kame 


sikáto tan sikak, ma- 
akang kame 




Ye (dual) 


kayo ka aman akang a 
cliua 


naakang kayo a chua 


maakang kayo a chua 


They (dual) 


sikara'n chua aman 
akang; or, era ka aman 
akang a chua 


naakang era'n chua 


maakang era'n chua 


We (ye and I) 


sikatayo ka aman akang 


sikatayo naakang; or. 


sikatayo maakang; or. 






naakang tayo 


maakang tayo 


We (they and I) _ 


sikame ka aman akang 


naakang kame 


maakang kame 


Ye (plural) 


kayo ka aman akang 


naakang kayo 


maakang kayo 


They (plural) 


sikara aman akang; or, 
era ka aman akang 


naakang era 


maakang era 




Aman akang si Kuan, John is hungry 
Aman akang e kabadyo, The horse is hungry 





Note. — In all forms akang is also pronounced agang. in na-ka aman akang the ka is mostly 
pronounced xa; the same applies to all paradigms where 7ia-ka aman occurs. 



Farther examjdes of intransitive verbs 



]\'a-ka aman kaneng tan ningning. 

Inan kaneng-to tan ningning-to. 

Na-ka aman tungao tan ama-ngan. 

J nail tungao- to tan aná-ngan. 

J nan kaneng-to tan to kapan aknian 

saxei a paltog. 
Tnaknian-to paltog. 
Jnsilip-to paltog. 
¡nan kaneng-to tan to-kapan isilip 

paltog. 
Fj aanak ifian ningis tan aná-ngan. 
*S^i Kuan aman axat tan aniang ngisiu. 
Aman tayah e payad. 
Aman kukúchap e ulceg. 
Aman ngaikai e ikan. 
Aman húdií e a su. 
Aman ngidigni e kabadyo. 
Aman ngigid (or aman asel) e puccao. 
Aman ngakngak e bakbáxan. 
Aman biing e podiokan. 
Na-ka aman asel. 
Inan asel-ak. 
Nanasel-ak. 
Mangasel-ak asanem. 



I am standing and looking. 

He was standing and looking. 

1 am sitting and eating. 

He was sitting and eating. 

He was standing and holding a gnn. 



He held a gun. 

He pointed a gun. 

He was standing and pointing n 

The boy was crying and eating. 

John is walking and whistling. 

The bird is flying. 

The snake is crawling. 

The fish is swimming. 

The dog is barking. 

The horse is neighing. 

The eagle is screaming. 

The frog is croaking. 

The bee is humming. 

r am talking. 

I was talking. 

I have talked. 

I will talk. 



gun. 
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hian ascl-ka nunian. 
^ikáto aman asel. 
¿^i Kuan aman asel. 
Na-ka aman ningis? 
¡nan nangis-ak. 
Nanningis-ak. 
Mannangis-ak asancni . 
Inan ningis-ka. 
8ikáto aman nangis. 
Aman nangis si Kuan. 
Na-ka aman hadeu. 
Inan hadeu-ak. 
Nanhadeu-ak. 
Manhadeu-ak asan em . 
Inan hadeu-ak. 
Nanhadeu-ka. 
Sikáto aman hadeu. 
Si Kuan aman hadeu. 
Si Kuan aman keldiau. 
Na-ka aman keldiau. 
Inan keldiau-ak. 
Nankeldiau-ak. 
Mangkeldiau-ak asan em. 
Inan keldiau ka. 
Sikáto aman keldiau. 
Si Kuan amafi keldiau. 
Na-ka afnan tutúho. 
Inan tutúho-ak. 
Nantutúho-ak. 
Mantutúho-ak asanem. 
Inan tutúho ka. 
Sikáto aman tutúho. 
Si Kuan aman-tutúho. 
Na-ka ama- n gingi. 
Inan ngingí-ak. 
Nanngingi-ak. 
M a ngngin gi-a k a sane n i . 
Inan ngingi-ka. 
Sikáto ama-n gingi . 
Si Kuan ania-ngingi. 
Na-ka ama- mangid-ak. 
inan ínafigid-ak. 
Manmangid-ak asanem. 
Inan mangid-ka. 
Sikáto ama-mangid. 
Si Kuan ama-mangid. 
Na-ka aman akad. 
Inan akad-ak. 
Nanaxach' ak. 
Manakár-ak. 

Anáocacli'ak, or anákar'ak. 
Inan akad-ka. 



Vou were talking. 

He is talking. 

John is talking. 

I am crying. 

I was crying. 

I have cried. 

I will cry. 

You were crying. 

He is crying. 

John is crying. 

I am singing. 

I was singing. 

I have sung. 

I will sing. 

You were singing. 

Y'ou have sung. 

He is singing. 

John is singing. 

John is shouting. 

I am shouting. 

1 was shouting. 

I have shouted. 

I will shout. 

You were shouting. 

He is shouting. 

John is shouting. 

I am whispering. 

I was whispering. 

1 have whispered. 

T will whisper. 

You were w^hispering. 

He is whispering. 

John is whispering. 

t am laughing. 

I w^as laughing. 

I have laughed. 

I will laugh. 

You were laughing. 

He is laughing. 

fiohn is laugliing. 

1 am smiling. 

I was smiling. 

I will smile. 

You were smiling. 

He is smiling. 

John is smiling. 

1 am walking. 

I was walking. 

I have walked. 

1 will walk. 

I am off. 

You were walking. 



iThe root word is differently heard as nangis or ningis. 
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Hikáto aman alead. 

^i Kuan aman akad. 

Arrian aadunai c kiilpot. 

/Unan huhtik e kulpot. 

^i Kuan amang ngisiu. 

i^i Kuan aman huhtik. 

Ajnan ddtok si Kuan. 

Aman akad e kahadyo. 

Aman huhtik e kahadyo. 

Man echan nlman . 

J nan tiran kachiman. 

A núrdií kahuas(ni. 

Xcm aniirai} niman addni ag-ak-andao. 

A maii-dánle ni man. 

I ))(i n-dánfc kachim an . 

Mandante kahuasan. 

Xcm maiidánfr niman adáui ag-ak-andao. 

Tagin niman. 

Tagin kacldnnin. 

. I nía gin nem ka h Hasan. 

Xcin.. i agin kahaasan ag-ak-andao. 

A mpclmig niman. 

A ni petan g kachiman. 

Ampetdng ammo ^ nem kahuasan. 

Mem amjjctáng kahuasan ag-ak-andao. 

(htarai chagwm chi amiánan. 

Aman chag(]cm chi chaya niman. 

(Tuarai chagocm chi ddut kachiman. 

(ruara ammo chagwm chi ahagdtan nem 

kahuasan. 
rigan inaxat-mo chi halei-mof 
Aman mutok chi halei-to. 
Mimútolv chi halei-to. 
Anniútok chi halei-to asanem. 
Jiaihaiim ana/xat chi halei-to. 
1 m pak éto- ak a m am gan . 
Tagualin-ko mangan-to. 
Tinagual- ta-ka m angan. 
Tagualin-la-ka, asanem mangan. 



i le is walking. 

John is walking. 

The cloud is drifting (slowly). 

The cloud is flying (fast). 

John is wdiistling. 

John is running. 

John is jumping. 

Hie horse is w^alking. 

The liorse is running. 

It rains now. 

It rained yesterday. 

It will rain to-morrow. 

If it rains to-night I shall not go. 

It hails now. 

It hailed yesterday. 

It will hail to-morrow. 

If it hails to-night I shall not go. 

It is cold now. 

It was cold yesterday. 

It will be cold to-morrow\ 

If it is cold to-morrow I shall not go. 

It is warm now. 

It was w^arm yesterday. 

It wall be warm to-morrow. 

If it is warm to-morrow I shall not go. 

The north wind blows. 

The east wind is blowing. 

The west wdnd was blowing yesterday. 

The south wind will blow to-morrow\ 

When did you go home? 
Pie is coming home. 
He came home. 
He Avill come home. 
Let him go home. 
He asked me to eat. 
I will ask him to eat. 
I asked you to eat. 
I will ask you to eat. 



You - 
He-. 



We 

You (plural )- 
They 



REFLEXIVE FORMS 

To strike one^s self wit J i tliefist 



I am striking myself, etc. 


I struck myself, etc. 


I shall strike myself, etc. 


na-ka aman kalbig 


inan kalbig-ak 


mang-kalbig-ak 


ka-ka aman kalbig 


inan kalbig-ka 


mang-kalbig-ka 


to-ka aman kalbig 


inan kalbig-to,or, si- 
káto man-kalbig 


mang-kalbig-to 


kame ka aman kalbig 


inan kalbig kame 


mang-kalbig kame 


kayo ka aman kalbig 


inan kalbig kayo 


mang-kalbig kayo 


era ka aman kalbig 


inan kalbig era 


mang-kalbig era 



Ammo has the meaning of "probably:" On ammo, Yes, it seems so. 
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You and I are striking each 
other with the fist 



Thon and I 

He and I 

Ye (dual) 

They (dual) 

We (ye and I) _. 
We (they and I)__ 
You 



They- 



sikam tan sikak, kita ka 

aman-kinálbig 
sikáto tan sikak, kame 

ka aman-kinálbig 
sikayo'n chua, kayo ka 

aman kinálbig 
sikara'n chua era ka 

aman kinálbig 
sikayo tan sikak, tayo ka 

aman kinálbig 
sikara tan sikak, kame 

ka aman kinálbig 
kayo ka aman kinálbig 

era ka aman kinálbig 



You and I struck each 
other with the fist 



sikam tan sikak, kita 

inan kinálbig 
sikáto tan sikak, 

kame inan kinálbig 
inan kinálbig kayo 

chua 
inan kinálbig era'n 

chua 
inan kinálbig tayo 

inan kinálbig kame 

inan kinálbig kayo 

inan kinálbig era 



You and I will strike each 
other with the fist 



sikam tan sikak, man- 
kinálbig kitá asanem 

sikáto tan sikak, man- 
kinálbig kame asanem 

mankinálbig kayo chua 
asanem 

mankinálbig era'n chua 
asanem 

mankinálbig tayo asa- 
nem 

mankinálbig kame asa- 
nem 

inankinálbig kayo asa- 
nem 

mankinálbig era asanem 



VARIOUS VERBAL FORMS 

To strike (used ivitJi, v< trying in tensity) 



Said positively 

Said doubtfully __. 



Statement made 

on hearsay 
James (while he 

is running) 



John is striking James 



si Kuan pankalblga sun 

Kaime 
si Kuan pankalbiga am 

mo^ sun Kaime 

si Kuan konó'- pankal- 
biga sun Kaime 

si Kuan pankalbiga sun 
Kaime ni'inta amam 
bubtik 



John struck James 



si Kuan inankálbig- 

to sun Kaime 
si Kuaninankálbig-to 

ammo sun Kaime 

si Kuan konó inan- 
kálbig-tosun Kaime 

si Kuan inankálbig- 
tosun Kaime nunta 
amam bubtik 



John will strike James 



si Kuan kálbigen-to sun 
Kaime asanem 

si Kuan kálbigen-to 
ammo sun Kaime asa- 
nem 

si Kuan konó kálbigen- 
to sun Kaime asanem 

si Kuan kalbigen-to sun 
Kaime asanem niinta 
amam bubtik 



1 Ammo, it seems. 

-Konó, it is said; also, kuandia, they say (I., kanó, an impersonal passive verb, meaning 'it is 
said"). 

Negative and im/perative forms; permissmi 

Si Kuan ag-to inankálhig sun Kaime. John did not strike James. 

Kuan, mO'kálhig sun Kaime. John, strike James (commanding). 

Kuan, mo-ga-kálhig sun Kainie.^ John, strike James ( beseech i n«^ ) . 

Si Kuan mahandin-to kalhigen sun John may strike James (giving permis- 
Kaime.^ sion ) . 

^ The beseeching sense I here attribute to the infix ga is only inferred from its collo<|uial use, but 
I have no absolute certainty of it. 
^ Mdbddm may , can (I., mabalin). 
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Forms expressing desire, duty] also frequentative and causative forms ^ 

Si Kuan pian-to kalhigen sun Kaime. John desires to strike James. 

Si Kuan pinian-to kalhigen sun Kaifne. John desired to strike James. 
Si Kuan sigucho pian-to kalhigen sun John will desire to strike James. 

Kaime. 
Si Kuan siga'd nem pankalhigen-io sun John ought to be striking eJames. 

Kaime. 
Si Kuan sigaed nem mankalhig-to sun John ought to strike James to-morrow. 

Kaime kahuasan. 
Si Kuan sigocd nem kinalhig-to sun John ought to have struck James yes- 

Kaime kachiman. terday. 

Si Kuan to-ka-pan-kalhigen úlai sun John is frequently striking James. 

Kaime. 
Si Kuan inan kalhig-to ni úlai sun John frequently struck James. 

Kaime. 
Si Kuan kalbigen-to ni úlai sun Kaime John will frequently strike James. 

asan cm. 
Si Kuan e makapuan sai kalhigen nan John is causiiig James to strike. 

Kaime. 
Si Kuan inakpuan-to sai kalhigen nan Jolm caused James to strike. 

Kaime. 
Si Kuan makpuan asanem sai kalhigen John will cause James to strike. 

7ian Kaime. 
Si Kaime pian-to isikdiat sun Kuan. James desires to kick John. 

Si Kaime pinian-to isikdiat sun Kuan. James desired to kick John. 
Si Kaime sigucho pian-to isikdiat sun James will desire to kick John, 

Ktcan. 
Si Kaims sigocd nem, mansikdiat-to sun James ouglit to he kicking John. 

Kuan. 
Si Kaime sigcrxl nem isikdiat-to sun James ought to kick John to-morrow. 

Kuan kahuasan. 
Si Kaime sigocd nem insikdiat-to sun James ought to have kicked John yes- 

Kuan kachiman. terday. 

Si Kaime to-ka-pan isikdiat ni úlai smi James is frequently striking Jolm. 

Kua7i. 
Si Kaiine inan isikdiat-to ni úlai sun James frequently struck John. 

Kuan. 
Si Kaime isikdiat-to ni úlai sun Kuan. James will frequently strike John. 
Si Kaime c mÁÜcapuan sai isikdiat nan James is causing John to strike. 

Kuan. 
Si Kaime inakj)uan-to sai isikdiat nan James caused John to strike. 

Kuan. 
Si Kaime makpuan asanem sai isikdiat James will cause John to strike. 

nan Kuan. 
Sikak e makapuan dya sikdto ikaspig T cause him to throw a stone. 

sawci a hato. 
Inakpuan-ak dya ikaspig-to saocei a hato T caused him to throw a stone yesterday. 

kachiman. 

_j 

1 Among these sentences there are some which, while grammatically correct, would sound strange 
to Tgorot ears. I could and would have translated the íínglish text more freely, but have preferred 
to introduce a certain stiffness rather than lose sight of what to me apy)eared the real object of 
these examples, namely, to afford a comparative insight into the skeleton of the Igorot language. 
The same remark applies to many other sentences given as illustrations. 
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Sikak makpuan asanem dya ikaspig-to 

saxei a hato kahuasan. 
Makpuan-ak dya isúnian-to e kadúhong- 

io chi damisáan twnan. 
Inakpuan-ak dya isuman-to kadúhong-to 

chi damisáan kachiman. 
Makpúan-ak dya isuman-to e kadúhong- 
to chi damisáan nem kahuasan. 
Makpuan-ak dya ikaspig-to saxei a papa 

niman. 
Inakpuan-ak dya ikaspig-to saxei a papa 

kachiman. 
Makpuan-ak dya ikaspig-to saxei a papa 

kahuasan. 
Páknan-ko sun sikáto niman. 

Finakán-ko sun sikáto kachiman. 

Páknan-ko sun sikáto nem kahuasan. 

Paninom,-ko sun sikáto niman. 
hipaninom-ko sun sikáto kachiman. 
Paninom-ko sun sikáto nem kahuasan. 



I will cause him to throw a stone to- 
morrow. 

I cause him to put his hat on the table 
now. 

I caused him to put his hat on the table 
yesterday. 

I will cause him to put his hat on the 
table to-morrow. 

I cause him to throw a club now. 

1 caused him to throw a club yesterday. 

I will cause him to throw a club to- 
morrow. 

I cause him to eat now (as meaning I 
give him to eat now ) . 

I caused him to eat yesterday (as 
meaning I gave him to eat ) , 

I will cause him to eat to-morrow (as 
meaning I will give him to eat) . 

I cause him to drink now. 

I caused him to drink yesterday. 

I will cause him to drink to-morrow. 



FURTHEH, EXAMPLES OF THE COMBINATION OF ROOTS AND PARTKALES 



Man-apni 



Mam-pa-((pui 



I-apiii 



Pa-i-(tpni 



Apui-an 



Pan-apni-aii 



Root, Apu't, Fire 

To be one who makes fire, manapul-ka. 
Imperative: *'Makefire" (also "boil rice"). 
Sepa'i e tnauapul? "Who is the one that 
makes fire (that boils rice)?" 

To be one who orders fire to be made; niam- 
paapu¡-h(. Imperative: "Be the person 
who orders fire to be made;" "get fire 
made." 

To l)e the thing to whicM fire is applied; 
iapui-mo ial a hagas (pronounced hekás). 
Imperative: "Let this rice be the thing to 
which you apply fire;" "boil this rice;" 
i((pui generally has the sense of "to boil 
rice;" i) i(i])ii i = hoi\eá rice, like English 
toast = toasted bread. 

To be the thing which is ordered to be 
boiled, pa.lapui-iiio ial a hagas. Impera- 
tive: "Let this rice be the thing whi(;h you 
order to be boiled;" "get this rice boiled." 

To be the fireplace. 

To be the place used for making fire; also to 
be the pot used for boiling. (Compare 
under "Roots and particles.") 



Na-ka nmaii apui 
Nan apui-ak 
Mavapui-<ik 

Na-ka aman paapu't 
Nan ¡Hiapjú-ak 
Mainpa(t¡)n¡-(ik 



Na-ka p(ín-¡apni 

h\apn¡-k() 

]a¡)H¡-k(> 



Na-ka patapid 
Jm(tpa¡<(j)ii¡-k() 
Paiapid-ko 

N(i-k(( ¡xuatpnia 

InapnUin-h) 

A])ni(in-k() 

Na-ka pana pulan 

P¡nana¡)>i¡<in-ko 

]\niapu¡an-k<) 



1 In the last column 1 give the three tenses in the first person singular. 
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3f(m-S7i(lat 



Mam-pa-Rii(lat 



I-suddt 



uh(t 



Man-datok 



Pa-daiok 



M((i)i-])a-(hftok 



l-d(d(}k 



P(t-i-d(itok 



M(m-H¡nh'd 



Mam-pa-í^kcd 



Pa-sked 



I-sisked 



Root, ¡St(d(d, The Writing 

To be the writer: /^cpai e m((iisud((t lúaif 
"Who is the writer of this?" 

To be one who orders another to write; mmw 

p((iin(hd-k<(. Imperative: "Order someone 

to write." 
To be the thing written down (or written 

about); midaf-nio ¡ai ahidin. Imperative: 

" Write down this order." 
To be the thing about which to write an 

order is given; paimdat-Dio snfa bid hi. 

Imperative: "Have that order written 

down." 

Root, D(dok, Leap 

To be one who leaps; inandatok-ka! Impera- 
tive: "Leap!" 

To be that which is made, caused, or ordered 
to leap; padatok-mo e kahadyo. Imperative: 
' 'Let the horse be that which you cause to 
leap;" "start the horse (over this creek)." 

To be one who causes or orders the leaping: 
Sepal e tnaripadatok ne kahadyo f ' 'Who is it 
that causes the horse to jump?" "Who 
starts the horse (over the creek)?" 

To l)e the object in relation to which the 
leaping is done; idatok-mo iai a nanak. 
Imperative: "Take this child in your arms 
and leap with it (over this creek)." 

To be the object in relation to which the 
leaping is ordered to be done; paidatok-yno 
iai a arm a h Imperati ve : " H ave this child 
taken in arms by some person and let that 
person leap with it (over this creek)." 

Root, Slaked, Wait 

To be one who waits; mansi.^ked-ka! Imper- 
ative: "Wait!" 

To be one w^ho orders to wait; mampasked-ka 
ne podigtas! ' Imperative: "Order the 
'polistas'^ to wait." 

To 1)6 that which is ordered, caused to wait; 
p<isked-7no sun Rikáfo. Imperative: "Tell 
him to wait." 

To be the object of the process of waiting in 
a transitive sense; i^^if^ked-nio kahadyok. 
Imperative: "Keep my horse waiting (at 
the door against my arrival)." hi.'^ked is 
not used in connection with a person as 
object, since it would mean that such 
person were to be bodily laid hold of and 
so kept waiting. 



Na-ka ainan i^udrd 

NaihV(daf-ak 

Ma)i.mdat-ak 

Na-ka atnan pasiidcd 

Nanpa.vidat-ak 

Ma))ipaRvdat-ak 

Na-ka pan isadaf 

Jn.nukd-ko 

hadai-ko 

Na-ka paisndaf 

ImpainiaJat-ko 

Paisudat-ko 

Nei-ka cnnan datok 

Naiidatok-ak 

Mandafok-ak 

Na-ka padatok 

Pinadatok-ko 

Padatok-ko 

Na-ka a man padatok 
Nai ipadato k-a k 
Mampadatok-ak 

Na-ka pan idaiok 

Indatok-ko 

Idntok-ko 

Na-ka pai datok 

Impaidatok-ko 

Paidatok-ko 



Na-ka aman sisked. 

Nansii<ked-ak 

Manniiiked-ak 

Na-ka aman pasked 

Nanpasked-ak 

3ia7npasked-ak 

Na-ka packed 

I%t,asked-ko 

J\iHked-ko 



Na-ka pan /.S'/.s'^vi/ 

Im^i.sked-ko 

I,sisked-ko 



1 Polistas, forced laborers under Spanish rule. 
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Sisker-cn 



Alcni-ibog 



Mam-pn-sihof/ 



Sihog-an 



l-aibog 



Man-kaldiau 



Kaldiau-an, 



I-kaldicm 



I To be that which is awaited; (unak e .siskemi- 
1 ko. ' ' I awai t m y f ath er . " 

Root, Sibog, Irkication 

( To be one who irrigates; sejxd c ttnoii bog!' 
I "Who is going to irrigate?" 

f To be one who orders the irrigation; ¡ikohjxi- 
sibog-ka mn rvkroyi. Imperative: "Tell 
I them to irrigate." 

r To be the object of irrigation; sUn/g^oi-mo c 
chlfoldgo. Imperative: "Water the cab- 
l bages" (Sp., repollo). 

r To be the thing with which the operation of 
I irrigating is executed; ag-mo ¡¡bung >itif(i 
I (']i(())V))i; ¡.^¡bog-nio. "Don't throw that 
^ water away; use it for watering." 

Root, K(dd¡av, Shout 

To be one who shouts. 



j To be one who is 
[ ><im s¡káf(). "81: 



To be one who is shouted for; ka¡d¡av(()í-)no 
'Shout for him." 



To be the object that gives cause for shouting. 
For instance, if a messenger departs forget- 
ting the letter he is to carry, I would 
say to someone near me: Ikaldiav-tno e 
mdat. "Call him back by shouts to take 
the letter," or, more literally, "Let the 
letter be thy motive for shouting." 



N(t-ka p(nis¡iíkera 
Sitri.úrthko 

S¡skere)i-ko 



\<i-ka (i}i}a)}-¡bog 

Aii¡b<)g-(ik 

M(i)i¡b()g-(ik 

N<í-ka (onau pas¡b()g 

N<n)})((^¡lK)g-ak 

M(tmpaH¡})(>g-ak 

Na-ka pau ^vboga 

S¡inb()g<ni-k(> 

S¡b()g(ü(-k() 

N(i-ka ])(iii ¡.vJxjg 

Ins¡b()g-ko 

IsUxtg-ko 



X((-k(( (Dita}) kaldiaii 

N(t)\kn¡d¡(ii(-ak 

M()))k(dd¡((u-(ik 

X((-ka pdii k(dd¡(iH(i 

K¡iiald¡(iiia}}-ko 

K(ddían(ni-k() 



N(i-ka jHin ¡kaldimi 

Tnk(dd¡an-k(} 

IkabUan-ko 



Root, N('iin)('})i {NiDmiiuii) Mind, Tjtougut 



Mcm-nenuieni 



Nainion-an 



I-nemneiri 



í To b( 



be one who thinks; inunnerimeiii-kd. 
erative: "Reflect, consider." 



To be the object of thinking; lujavdmio ¡no-ka- 
pan nemncma:^ "Of what are you think- 
ing?" 

To be the thing of which one is mindful; 
¡)ie)ini('}n-7)io mito ¡nknaii-ko. "Be mindful 
of what I have said." 



N((-ka a)))(f ¡N'mnoii 

j\(iiin(')tine))i-(ik 

M(U)}ieii()i('i)i-<ik 

N(i-k<i prni ncitinenin 

Iini('))nK't)i-ak 

NenriH'tn((}t-k(> 

Nci-kd ])(()) ¡iiiH'iinicrn 

N¡ne¡n)i('ni-k(} 

J}i(')inH'iH-k(} 



'TO BE'' AND ''TO HAVJi 



(huira-ak 
(luara-ka 
Guara-to 



To be jyrcsoif, to be e.rtoid, to find onc^^ ne/f 



I am 

Thou art 
He is 



(Uiora koine 
(ivnro kai/o 
(laoro era 



AVe are 
You are 
They are 
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Tirai h aid- ¡no? 

(iiiara e halei-ko chi Bagio. 

tiara e atak-mof 

Guara. 

(¡uara cJianufn? 

Anchi chanum. 

(Juara's am am cM haleif 

Guara. 

^uta gadyem-nio guara cJiiai nuntan. 

Nem guara-ak chi Manida mansiidat-ak. 



Where is your house? Where do you 

live ? 
My house is in Baguio. I live in 

Baguio. 
Have you got your cleaver with you? 
I have. 

Is there water? 
There is no water. 
Is your father in the house? 
He is. 

Your friend Avas here some time ago. 
If I shall be in Manila I will write. 



To Ii(we, to posHcss 



(hiaro (nian-ok (guaranak) I have 
Guara anaii-ka Thou hast 

Guara, anan-fo He has 

Guara anan-ak ne saxei a ama. 
Guara anan-ka ne chua'n dima. 
Gitara anan era ne achaxa;l haka. 
Guara anan tayo ne kahadyo. 
Guara anan kame ne oma. 

Guara anan-ak ne saxei a halei, chi 

Bagio nuntan. 
Guara anan- to ne saxei a halei, chi 

Bagio suta taóen alé. ^ 

Guara anan-ka ne saxei a asuf 
Anchi anan-ak ne asu. 



Guara anan kmin' We have 

Guara, anan kayo You have 

Guara, anan era, Tliey have 

I have a father. 

Thou hast two hands. 

They have many cows. 

We (you and I) have horses. 

We (he and I, or they and I) have 

fields. 
I had formerly a house at Baguio. 

He will have a house at Baguio next 

year. 
Hast thou a dog? 
T have no doff. 



Further examples of the rendering of the English eopula ^ Ho be^ 



Kaduhong-ko iai. 

Oman iai. 

Balei-to inian. 

Asu ni Kuan iai. 

Kabadyok iman. 

Sikáto daxi. 

Sikdto daxi nuntan. 

Daxi ammo asanem. 

Gnasai sutan. 

^ikdto e amak nuntan. 

Hikáto e inam nuntan. 

Ama-to's Kuan (or amato si Kuan) 

Agi-to^s Kaime. 

Aqi-to^s Maria. 



This is my hat. 
This is thy field. 
That is his house. 
This is Jolm's dog. 
Those are my horses. 
He is a man. 
He was a man. 
He will be a man. 
It is an ax. 
He was my father. 
She was your mother. 
John is his father. 
James is his brother. 
Mary is his sister. 



1 Compare footnote to examples mider "The article." 
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Aságoak si Maria nem asanem. 
Aságoak si Kuan ítem asanem. 
Matákal alé. 
Aragui alé? 



Mai y will be my wife. 
Jolin will be my husband. 
J le is a brave man. 
Is it far? 



A i árá / 

Add! 

Ada ! 

A ¡-aij/o ! 

A i-dádádádá ! 

Té-té! 

Á-téf 

Te-oh! 

Tététété! 



INTERJECTIONS 

Surprise or astonishment either with admiration 
or with disappointment. 



Astonishment with disapproval or regret. 



Encouragement ; also urging a request. 



ON THE TRAIL TO BENGUET 



[A conversation with Igorot carriers.] 



on tokala! 

Twai halei-mof 

Ihingnget-ak. 

Pian-rno manuyon sun sikak? 

Ikak pian [agak pian) tap inahdé-ak ; 

tap guara da uyon ko. 
Ngaramto udyon-mo? 
Guara udyon-ko'n asin nc haknang-ko. 
Anchi kadguamf 
iluara. 

Papiga kayo? 
Ann em kame. 
Mango suta kadguam, guara ngo uyon 

cha? 
Taguei era. 
Tagua. l-m o kadguam . 
Taguei e kaanan cha. 
Tirai okipan-dyo chiai (or tioai dyo-ka 

okifa dial) f 
Chi halei ni Capilan N. 
A-té, andao kita, mamidup-ka. 

Kapangdu-ka, Ipangdum e chakm. 
on pian-dyo maiiuyon sun sikak f 
Anchikchal kame. 

Sepai e kapisildia (8p., cabecilla) dyof 
I man. 



I say ! Just come here ! 

Where is your home? 

I am from Benguet. 

Will you be a carrier for me? 

1 do not want to because I am tired; 

because 1 have already a load. 
What is -your load? 
I have a load of salt for my headman. 
Have you no companions? 
I have. 

How many are you? 
We are six. 
Well, then, and those companions — have 

tbey loads too? 
I don't know about them. 
Call your companions. 
1 do not know their wdiereabouts. 
Where is your sleeping place here? 

In the hous(^ of Capitán N, 

Come along; let us go; he my {!om- 

panion. 
Co in front and lead the way. 
Look here! Will you be my carriers? 
We do not want to. 
Who of you is the leader? 
That one over tliere. 
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ngaram-tof 
Hi Madiano e ngarain-to. 
N gantoi ag-dyo-pian manuyon sun 

sikak? 
Guara uyunan-mc e asín. 
Anken taddo kayo hingad. 

Baichan-ta kadio'n maptcng. 

riga? 

Angken 7namisus kayo. 

Kulang.^ 

Ngararn-to e kalkam (Sp., carga) ? 

duara saxei a ixamen na inaikalot tan 

saxei a kaon (Sp., cajoii) dya chadgua 

e anuyon so. 
Ara! Mandikat e chalan tan ahadeg e 

chanum chi Nagildiang. 

Huta, anuyon ne Jcaon achumanJco c dag- 

ho cha ne bin tin. 
A-té! Ipaasas-ko e kalka; té! manudup. 

PannniJcal kayo ne chuan kalusod pan- 
guy on ne Icaon. 
rig an c iaxad mof 
Niman. 

Kahuasan palban gun. 
Ampetang c chalan niman. 
Ag Icame angan. 
Anokip kame chi Habdan. 
Panixadut dyo iai. 
Twai chagim. 

Asé! anhulat! 

A ligua' n ambulat ; angkddias. 

Ag-7nabadin. 

Mabadin. 

A nchi balon-me. 

HilcaJc e ma-gam ta. 

Iai a alintarós {Sp., treintados cuartos) 

itumkaldyo ne Icanin-dyo. 
Atc-o! na alcou! 
Mangan tayo chi chalan (or chalan e 

panganan tayo ) . 
Tvai chalan? 



What is his name ? ^ 

Mariano is his name. 

Why will you not carry for me? 

We have to carry salt. 

Even three of you only (would do for 

me ) . 
I will pay you well. 
How much? 
(1 would not mind) even one peso for 

each of you. 
That is insufficient. 
What kind of loads have you? 
There is a bundle tied up in a mat and a 

box which must be carried by two. 

liless me! The road is very diflieult and 
the water at Nagiliang fearfully high 
[a river ford on the trail]. 

For those who carry the box 1 will 
increase the pay by 25 cents, Mexican. 

Come, I'll show you the loads; make 
haste and come along. 

Get two sticks bought to serve for carry- 
ing the box. 

What time will be your departure ? 

Now, at once. 

To-morrow, early. 

The road is too hot now. 

We have not yet eaten. 

We shall sleep in Sabían. 

Tie this together. 

Where is your chagi (a sort of carry- 
ing rack) ? 

Lord! but that is heavy! 

It is not heavy at all ; it is quite light. 

It is impossible. 

It is possible. 

W'e have no provisions for the road. 

1 will look out for that. 

For these 20 cents, Mexican, you may 
buy your food. 

(Jet up! It is daylight! 

We shall eat on the road. 

Which is the road? 



^ As many Ibalois dislike to pronounce their own names, it is expedient to ask a man's name from 
bystanders. 

'•^ An Tgorot would never forgive himself for having accepted even the most advantageous terms 
witiiout first protesting against their utter insnlheiency with the time-sacred word kulamf, pronounced 
with a mien of offended candor. The bargain once struck is. however, the more faithfully kept by 
him the less civilized he is. 
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Anchi dinihkan-dyof 

Padok 6 pmichalchingan i ayo. 

Ngaran niai. 

Sadiai e kuan-me . . . 

Akniim nin iai. 

Ag-ka-nin. 

Isapám e uyon-mo. 

Dakháoim iai. 

Ukasim iai. 

Ikadot-mo múan. 

Twai kanin-ko? 

Inakas ammo chi chalan. 

Guara sun sikáto. 

Aneng e achum. 

Jnai-arágui e kaet-me. 

Aragui nin ale? 

Aragui ne ootik. 

Anchi chanumf Pian-ko aninom. 

Guara ammo'd daspag. 

Kagadi pángala ne chanum. 

Inahdé kame, mansalchi^ig kita. 
Pabaanes-mo-ak ne atak. 
Aknim-ak ne dukto. 
Twai kurahisf 
Guara halei a okipanf 
Guarai ahong hengat. 
Manapui-ka sai mandutu. 
Manumkal-ka ne saxei a manok. 
Ikuan mo'n andao ale. 
KaVdyo amin. 
Painom-mo e kahadyo. 
Tpastol-mo e kahadyo. 
Aingim-mo sun sikáto. 



Have you forgotten nothing? 

We shall make the river our resting 

place. 
What is this called? 
This we call . . . 
Just taive hold of this. 
Wait a moment. 
Put your load down. 
Open this (by lifting the lid). 
Untie this. 
Bundle it up again. 
Where is my provender? 
It seems to have fallen down on the 

road. 
He has got it. 

The others are not yet here. 
Our companions are a long way off. 
Is it still far? 
It is not very far. 

Is there no water? I want to drink. 
There seems to be some below. 
Be so kind as to have some water 

brought. 
We are tired; let us rest. 
Lend me your knife. ^ 
Give me a sweet potato. 
Where are the matches? 
Is there a house to sleep in? 
There is only a hut. 
Light a fire for cooking. 
Buy a chicken. 
Tell him to come here. 
Come here all of you. 
Water the horse. 
Put the horse in the pasture. 
Help him. 



WRITING AND POPULAR SONGS 

It is doubtful if the Ibaloi Igorot ever had a system of writing. 
No trace of any is nowadays to be found among theni. There are 
handed down to us the characters of the neighboring Ilocano and 
Pangasinan which these tribes, Hke others of the lowlands, a})andoned, 
together with their customs and religious beliefs, after the arrival of 
the Spaniards, whose culture they have ever since striven to adopt in 
a progressive spirit. The Igorot tribes are, however, distinct from the 
former inasmuch as they are older arrivals on Philippine soil and liave 

iThe knife, after being used, would be handed back silently, no equivalent for "thank you" 
being in use. On rare occasions siged, agik = "we\l done, my brother" — or a like expression is 
heard. 
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retained their national or tribal peculiarities. They either did not 
bring the art of writing with them or they forgot it — perhaps with 
other manifestations of a former higher cnltnre — becanse of the physical 
hardships they liad to undergo when pushed by subsequent Malayan 
invaders into the inhospitable mountain fastnesses of the interior. 

For what it may be worth I reproduce here as accurately as p()ssi!)le 
the sample of ancient writing given by Sinibaldo de Mas in his Informe 
Sobre el Estado de las Islas Filipinas en 1842 (Madrid, 1843). 

FiG. 1.— An unidentified inscription engraved on a board and found in the mountains 
inhabited by Igorot people in 1837 by a military expedition. (Same size as 
given by Sinibaldo de Mas; size of original is not known.) 

On this he observes: "To this class of alphabets (Ilokano, Batangas, 
Pampanga, Bulacan, and Tondo) seems to belong the inscription (see 
fig. 1) engraved on a board that w^as found in 1837 by a military 
expedition in the mountains inhabited by the savages called Igorrotes." 
While unable to improve on this dubious discovery, I am glad to be 
able to give two bits of Igorot singing and thereby to contribute a trifle 
to the preservation of genuine Filipino music. 

The Ibaloi is, in a way, rather fond of singing. Wandering through 
his silent woods he will unburden his heart by singing some low, melo- 
dious strain, the plaintive sound of which reveals the melancholy 
underlying the Malayan character. Again, at some festival, sitting with 
others around the fire, he will, in less liarmonious tones and between 
frequent sips of rice wine, chant incidents of his family life to his 
assembled relatives and friends, who at intervals chime in in chorus 
until another, being alluded to, takes up the song in like manner. Many 
a time, as a guest on such occasions, have I laid myself down to sleep 
on some deerskin only to find the next morning the same party still 
droning out their confidential communications, though rather the worse 
for a night during which the cocoanut shell with rice wine had been kept 
constantly going around. ' 

With this habit it is not to be wondered at that particularly stirring 
incidents of Igorot life should become the common property of young 
and old and, clad in more harmonious form, survive as popular ballads. 
The best known of these is one in which a young girl relates the cruel 
treatment suffered at the hands of her stepmother; her furtive flight to 
Kaiapa, a district adjoining Benguet, wdiere she becomes the wife of 
a Spanish officer; her subsequent good fortune, and refusal ever to 
return to her home. 
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The beginning of the song is the following, the tune and the peculiar 
repetition of each new phrase remaining the same all through to the end: 



Violiih 7}ioderato 



-!^"¡ t ^\r-"}rft^}^j^^^ 



Fig. 2.— First line of a popular Ibaloi song. 

Andao-(ik chi Kaiapa^ andao-ak chi KaAapd 

I go to Kaiapa, to Kaiapa 1 go 



> '^3 ^/ I ( ■'■J 



.¿c;n 



- f^ J /^\^ 



Fig. 3.— Second line of a popular Ibaloi song. (Same song as in iig. 2.) 

Pasemj-h) chi Santa Rosa, paseiig-ko chi Santa Rosa. 

I take the road to Santa Rosa, to Santa Rosa the road I take 

The following is a fragment of another ballad sung to the same ever 
rising and falling melody and with the same repetition of each line: 

Ka-linas Ka-gang Bulan! 

Thou brighten, I pray thee, Oh, moon! 

Manalang ak nein kalmasan 

Shall go down hill I when to-morrow 

Nak ma,mimkal ne puvgan Ipnngaii nan as(tgaak 

I shall be buyer of a pillow to serve as pillow of my wife 

Ana nak neni bnasto 

(Who) is to bear child when the day after to-morrow 

Inaspol ko \s kapitan AnakJnit ne kanipUan 

Have met I the headman shouldering the kampilan (saber) 
Inihagan to tunii dagnan ko 

Asked he where place of going mine 

Mkuan ko^ nianalnng ak rli'i Idoko 
Said I, shall go down I to Ilokos 

Kompolin to kono e toktok ko 

Shall cut off he, said he, the head mine (etc.) 

Another melody I have heard sung, once to a frivolous text and 
again with an extremely mournful cadence, as a sort of funeral hymn in 
which the friends of the deceased are invited to strike in his honor 
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the instruments^ that serve the Igorot for beating time to their dances. 
I give the few notes ^ of which it consists with the .latter text: 

Sulibao, sulihao dyo! 



é*" i ' - I I J í ^^^ 



Fig. 4.— First line of an Ibaloi melody. 
Kimbal, kimhal dyo! 



^^ 



^ 



Fig. 5.— Second line of an Ibaloi melody. (Same melody as in fig. 4.) 
Kalsa, kalsa dyo! (etc.) 



^^ 



^ 



^ 



Fig. (). —Third line of an Ibaloi melody. (Same melody as in figs. 4 and 5.) 

The foUowing is a rh^aiie for children, more recited than sung, a 
series of single words strung together, so to say, by the repetition before 
a fohowing word of a part or the whole of the preceding one and by a 
methodical change of the accent which produces the rhythm. The 
words, mostly uncommon ones, I could not completely translate or get 
translated; the sense seems to be rather incoherent: 



Bagbagtó -_. 
To lam big--. 
Bawixán ._. 

Kalanái 

Napiinái 

Diagtá 



_ Bagbagtólambik 
- Tolariibáwixan 
_ Bawikálanai 
_ Kalanainápunai 
_ Napunaidíagta 
.- Diagtánabu 



Tanabii Tanabúgaai 

Bugaái Bugaáiagpai 

Alagpái Alagpaipáiyaau 

Paiyaáu Paiyaauátimbaii 

Atimbáu AtimT)aubáiangau 

[Etc.] [Etc.] 



í The chief ones are the mlihao and the kimbal, two cannon-shaped wooden drums of about equal 
size but beaten differently, each by one man; the first, a little sharper in tone, receives with the 
inner side of the outstretched united four fingers of both hands a continuous, quick succession of 
double slaps, both slaps being short but sounding ones, to be represented approximately thus: 
Pvtght-léft, right-lC'ft, right-k^'ft, right-left. The kimhal is struck in the same manner but with the 
difference that only the right-hand slap, simultaneous with the right-hand slap of the sulihao player, 
resounds, while the left-hand stroke is applied «o as to cut short at once and stiñe the vibrations. 
The bass accompaniment furnished by the kimhal to the sulihao has therefore the following 
monotonous sound: Right', right', right', right'. 

The hollow "tub-tub, tub-tub" produced by both deep-mouthed instruments can be heard for a 
distance of 8, 10, or more miles along the valley. Together with them are played two gongs, one 
called kalsa, the other pinsak. They closely resemble brass pans, and are held up with the left hand 
and struck with a wooden peg in the right. Their "tinkle-tinkle" is rather discordant with the 
heavy sound of the drums. The clacking of two iron batons, called palas, struck one against 
the other, completes the tattoo. 

-For this as for the preceding bit of music I am indebted to Mr. C. Carballo, graduate of the 
Nautical School, Manila, who took it down after my singing. 
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[Arranged by 


subjects, etc.] 






Persouf^ 




English 


Nabaloi 
dá-xi 


English 



1 Twins 


Nabaloi 


Man 


si-ping; a-nu-nii-a 


Woman 


bi-i; a-ko'-dau (P., 


Married man or 


in-a-sá-goa 




akulao) 


woman 




Person 


to-o 


Widower or widow 


bá-lo 


Old man 


a-si-xen 


Bachelor (old) or 


ba-lá-sang; an-chi-a- 


Old woman 


a-bá-kol 


maid (old) 


sá-goa - 


Young man 


ba-lo da-xi 


The old people 


su-ta a-teng 


Young woman 


raa-ri-xit • 


The young people 


su-ta ba-lá-sang 


Virgin 


ma-ri-xit; ba-lá-sang 


A great talker 


sa-xei a ma-niit-nut 


Boy or girl 


a-á-nak 


A silent person 


sa-xei a ka-ka-a-ká- 


Infant 


ngák-nga 




kad 


Male infant 


ngák-nga da-xi 


Thief 


na-xi-bot 


Female infant 


ngák-nga bi-i 


Hermaphrodite 


bi-na-ba-e 



1 In this vocabulary syllables have been separated by hyphens for the sake of clearness in spelling; 
the nasal ng in the middle of a word must be pronounced as connecting two syllables. 

-Si-sekeri is "old man" in all barrios of Itogon, Benguet; in Itogon proper and vicinity, chi-pil. 

Paris of the lianidn body 



English 


Nabaloi 


English 


Nabaloi 
ti-mid 


Head 


tok-tok 


Chin 


Hair 


bu-ffig 


Neck 


buk-dou^ 


Crown of the head 


a-di-tii-kan 


Adam's apple 


ta-din-nan 


Scalp 


ba-dat ni tok-tok 


Goiter 


bis-kel 


Face 


dil-pa 


Body 


áng-(Bl 


Forehead 


ta-mók 


Shoulder 


a-wa-da 


Eye, pupil of the eye 


ma-ta 


Shoulder blade 


ta-xeb 


Eyelash 


pas-pas 


Back 


bun-neg 


Eyebrow 


ka-chei 


Breast of a man or of 


su-su 


Upper eyelid or lower 


pa-lo-mai-at 


a woman (mamma) 




eyelid 




Nipples 


dup-dúp-an 


Ear lobe 


ta-bing-an 


Hip 


lí-pat 


Ear 


tang-1-da 


Belly 


a-kis 


Perforation in ear 


nad-b(jcng 


Navel 


pu-soeg 


External opening of 


ku-11-ding 


Arm 


tak-dai 


the ear 




Right'- arm 


tak-dai-au-a-nán 


Nose and ridge of nose 


a-deng 


Left arm 


tak-dai i-gid 


Nostril 


du-u-ngi-san 


Armpits 


dyai-yffig 


Cheek 


tam-il 


Elbow 


si-xo 


Beard 


i-ming 


Right elbow 


si-xo au-a-nán 


Mouth 


bung-ot 


Left elbow 


si-xo i-gid 


Upper lip, lower lip 


su-bil 


Wrist 


yag-yang-6-an 


Tooth 


sang-i 


Right wrist 


yag-yang-ó-an au-a- 


Tongue 


chi-la 




nán 


Saliva 


tup-cha 


Left wrist 


yag-yang-ó-an i-gid 


Palate 


ka-lang-á-han 


Hand 


díma 


Throat 


ta-din-nan 


Right hand 


di-ma au-a-nán 



í-leo. 



'-'See under "The noun," right, left, both. 
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Partis of the human 6o(i//— Continued 



English 
Left hand 


Nabaloi 


p]nglish 
Heel 


Nabaloi i 


dv-ma i-gid 


ku-mot 


Palm of hand 


cha-lú-kap 


Toe 


ka-lu-mot 


Baek of hand 


bun-meg ni chalukap . 


Large toe 


pa-nga-ngá-an ni sa-dí 


Fingers 


ka-lu-mot 


Fifth or small toe 


ki-ging ni sa-di 


Thumb 


pa-nga-ngá-an 


Toe nail 


ko-xo ni sa-di 


First finger 


pa-tu-ni-an 


Blood 


chá-la 


Seeond finger 


pa-kau-á-an 


Vein or artery 


u-lat 


Small finger 


ki-ging 


Brain 


u-t(ek 


Finger nail 


ko-xo 


Bladder 


bi-rvnig 


Knnekle 


bu-xo ni ka-lu-mot 


Gall 


áp-ko 


Spaee b e t w e e n 


sas-sa ni ka-lu-mot 


Heart 


pú-so 


knuckles 




Kidney 


ba-tin 


Rump 


u-bed 


Liver 


al-tei 


Leg 


sa-di 


Stomach 


bi-tu-ka 


Thigh 


úl-po 


Rib 


tag-dang 


Knee 


pu-eg 


Vertebra, spine 


pa-lik 


Kneepan 


ka-ui-ká-uil 


Footprint 


ká-tin 


Leg below knee, calf 


da-da-long 


Skin 


ba-dát 


of the leg 




Bone 


pú-xil 


Ankle, ankle bone 


tik-ding 


Intestines 


su-sút 


Foot 


cha-pan 








ClotJving (in 


d orticnnenf.^ 




English 


Nabaloi 


English 



Belt 


Nabaloi 


Turban 


pan-diet 


ba-li-kes 


Hat 


ka-dii-bong 


Jacket for women 


sa-dei 


Cap 


ok-dop 


1 Petticoat (short) 


di- wit 


Waterproof 


Í ka-la-piáu ; bang-áu i 
ltéch-ong2 


Necklace 

Earring, finger ring 


un-no 
ta-wing 


Brciech cloth 


kó-bal 


1 Arm ring 


ka-ring 


Cloak 


ka-táp; ú-hes 


Knee ring (leg band 


ba-nei 


Jacket, shirt 


bá-ro 


between knee and 




I'antaloons, short 


kal-son (Sp.) 


calf) 




pants 




Tattooing 


ba-tn-k 



^ Grass or palm-leaf cover for men. -Wickerwork cover for women. 

The JiOiise (nidfiekf 



English 

Village 

Dwelling (perma- 
nent) 
Doorway 
Fire 

Firewood 
Blaze 
A light 
Living coals 
Dead coals 



Nabaloi 



bá-leii 

bá-lei; a-búng (small 
hut) 

u-sok-an; di-teb 
j a-pui 
I ki-u 
I a-pui 
I si-la u 

nga-lab 

u-ling 



English 

Bed 

Pillow^ 

Floor 

Ceiling 

Wall 

Post 

Joist 

Opening for window 

Stairway 

Ladder 



Nabaloi 



chu-kú-lan 

pi'i-ngan 

cha-ú-tal 

tá-lib 

chin-ching 

tad-mcrg 

chi-sal 

ta-wa 

ag-chan 

tei-tei 



1 It seems as if the Igorot, from their custom of living dispersedly, lack a proper word for 
" village." They know, of course the Ilocano word for pueblo, "ill," but use it mostly in reference 
to ('hristian settlements. 
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Tlie Iioim' and fkhl — Continued 



English 




Nabaloi 


Ashes 




dc-pok 


Smoke 




a-sok 


Soot 




da-gid 


A seat 




timg-aú-an 


Chair 




pa-lang-ka (Ilokano) 


A post 




to-xod 


My home 




bálei-ko 


Torch (resinous 


pine 


(sa-leng) 


wood) 






Mat 




i-xá-men 







English 


Nabaloi 


A stone 


ba-to 


Road 


cha-lan 


Field adjoining the 


bá-ang 


house 




Irrigating canal 


ko-ló-kol 


Spring 


i-nii-man; a-sn-lan 


Water 


cha-num 


Roof 


bu-bii-ngan 


Granary 


a-lang 


Shanty 


a-bong 



VeapoDS, 'niifdciiienti^, (iiid iiffiisils 



English 

Bow of wood 

Bowstring 

Arrow 

Notch in end of arrow 
for bowstring 

Arrow shaft of w^ood 

Arrow shaft of reed 

War club 

War spear 

Fish spear 

Shield 

Fish line 

Fishhook 

Net for (matching fish 

Pipe (of any mate- 
rial) 

IMpestem (of reed or 
of wood ) 

Fish basket 

Tobacco 

(Jigar 

Cigarette 

Betel nnt 



Nabaloi 


English 


Nabal 


oi 


be-kang ni pa-na i 


Huyo 


kal-kal-en2 




gna-nit ni pana 


Knife (bolo) 


a-tak 




pa-na 


Sheath 


a-tip 




sed -da 


Gun 


pal-tok 






Fork 


te-ne-rol(Sp., 


tenedor) 


pa-na ki-u 


I'abl espoon ( wooden ) 


i-rus 




pa-na hi do 


Knife: 






pa-pa 


Small open knife 


ta-ad 




ka-yang 


I'en knife 


dan-si-ta(Sp. 


Ian zeta) 


ta-ra-pang 


Plate (imported iron 


ping-kan 




ka-la-sai 


or earthen ware 






i-xit 


plate) 






bing-nguit 


Cnp (tal)o, a bowl 


nng-ot 




bal-cho 


made of one-half of 






kua-ko 


a cocoannt) 








Olla 


bang-a 




bii-qing 


Copper kettle 


kam-bang 






Waterpot 


sa-lao 




bng-lnt 


Sieve 


a-xi-ak 




ta-ba-ko 


Plow 


a-ra-cho (Sp 


, arado) 


pá-ris 


Harrow 


sa-lui-sui 




sa-ka-ril-dyó (Corr. Sp.) 


Sickle 


chá-kem 




bú-a 









1 The bow is not in use now in this tribe. The word "(iniver" miglit be rendered halci-to 7ii pana 
(house of the arrow). 

-Not used by the Ibaloi. Buyo is a piece of betel nut (the fruit of Arrea cateeJiu) wrapped in a 
folded leaf of "piper betel" (T., ikmó), the latter having first been coated with lime made from 
oyster shells. The little disk so formed, called "ichó" in Tagalog, is chewed by tlie natives all over 
the Islands, 

WOODEN WARE 



Mortar ^ 
Pestle ^ 
A bamboo 
water in 



to bring 



du-son 

ba-yo 

dao-as 



A hollow calabash to j ki'i-be 

bring water in | 

A wooden food tray- | chii-vo 



^ For threshing and hulling rice. 

-Carved out of one piece, comprising one or tw^o bowls for boiled rico and meat, with salt- 
cellar, etc. 
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We(ip())is, implemeiits, and lUensils — Continued 
IRON TOOLS 



English 


Nabaloi 


English 


Nabaloi 


Axe 
Adze 
Hoe 
Knife 
Knife handle 


gvi a-sai 

eham-pak 

kab-yün 

tá-ad 

sa-lnng 


Knife point 
Knife edge 
Borer 

Hammer of stone or 
iron 


ngo-ro 
tá-rem 
ko-ló-kol 
pá-pa 



Miscdlaneo us art ides 



English 


Nabaloi 


Horn ladle 


i-rus dya sak-dud 


Flute 


tu-la-di 


Drum 


su-li-bao; kirn -bal 


Gong or metal plates 


kal-sa; pin-sak 


Split cane, humming when beaten against wrist (not used during 


pá-kong (I., bu-kang- 


rainy season) 


kang) 


Small tin or brass plate with tongue cut in center; held before mouth 


kó-ding 


and struck with thumb (the jew's-harp) 





BASKET WARE 



Basket for sweet potatoes, carried on back and supported by band 

passing over the head 
Rude skeleton basket for exporting Irish potatoes 

Large bowl-shaped basket of fine workmanship to keep rice or coffee 
beans 

Small but strong wicker basket worn hung from the shoulder; the 
"pocket" of the half-naked Igorot 

Square or oval traveling basket, sort of " tampipi," but the two halves 
hinged together on one side as a portmanteau; high-class work- 
manship 

General carrying rack for men 



ka-yá-bang 

sa-li-an (pronounced 

"salyan") 
tad-tad 

pál-teng 

u-fi-kan 



chá-gi 



IMPLEMENTS FOR SEWING, WE:AVING, SPINNING, ETC. 



Thread 

To sew 

To embroider 

To cut 

Needle 

Scissors 

Buttons 

Cotton cloth, white with blue or red border stripes ^ 

Cotton cloth, nnilticolored, striped stuff; black, blue, red, yellow 

stripes ^ 
Cotton cloth, chequered design, black and red or black and white 

squares ^ 



sai-ot 

ma-ná-it 

man-pad-dá 

kom-p61 

cha-kom 

ka-di 

bu-ti-nis (Sp., botones) 

ko-lu-bao 

bá-ked 

kam-bai-yá-cho 



1 llocano cotton stuffs most in use among Igorot. 
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Food 




English 


Nabaloi 


English 


Nabaloi 


Food 


ma-kan 




Coífee 


ká-pe(Sp.) 


,^ ^ fUncooked 
Meat ^ ^ , , 
ICooked 


a-á-pag 




Tea 


1-tsa 


ma-si-dan i 




Oranges 


ma-rang-kas (Sp., 


Soup (broth) 


chi-gu 






naranjas) 


Bread 


ti-na-pai 2 




Lemons 


hi -ban 


Corn (green) 


ti-ge 




Papaia * 


pa-pá-dia 


Milk 


ká-tas 




Salt 


a-sin 


Honey 


díng-kctnipo-dio-k 


m 


Sugar (molasses) 


dlng-ket 


Juice 


chá-num (water) 




Sugar (other kinds) 


ma-sam-it 


Sweet potatoes 


dúk-to» 




Vinegar 


su-ka 


Boiled rice 


i-na-pui 




Lard 


da-neb 


Roast meat 


kín-dut 




Eggs 


ex-duk 


Fried meat 


i-sang-deu 




Jerked beef 


ta-pa 


Fish 


i-kan 




Banana 


bá-lad 


Beef 


a-á-pag ne ba-ka 




Cocoanut 


ni-og 


Pork 


a-á-pag ne ké-chil 




Chocolate 


cacao (Sp.) 


Potatoes 


pá-pas 




Mango 


mang-ka 


Onions 


da-só-na 









1 Masidan is generally anything eaten along with rice or camotes. 
- Bought from the Christians. 

3 Sanskrit, Ruktaloo. 

4 The fruit of Carica papaya. 

Chloric ^ 



English 


Nabaloi 


English 


Nabaloi 


Scarlet 
Vermilion 




Black 
Blue 


lan-tó-leng 


Red 
Brown 


am-bá-lang-a 


White 

Grey and sorrel 


iam-pu-ti 


Purple 
Roan 




Green 
Yellow 


vil-che (Corr. Sp.)2 
chu-yao^ 



^ As will be seen, there is a remarkable deficiency in distinction of colors among the Igorot there 
appearing tobe only three tQTm^&—amhálanga (red), antólcng (black), and ampiiti (white). The other 
colors are rather forcibly brought under one of these three main colors, according to their shade and 
to the individual opinion of the spectator. 

2 Vivid green (light, fresh green of grass or leaves) is called ma-d-ta, but this word covers reallv 
only the meaning of "vivid." 

» Igorot pronunciation of the Ilocano word "du-yao." 

Nnmhen 
CARDINAL 



English 


Nabaloi 


One 




sa-xéi 


Two 




chiia 


Three 




tad-do 


Four 




áp-pat 


Five 




dí-ma 


Six 




an-nim 


Seven 




pit- to 



English 



Eight 

Nine 

Ten 

Eleven 

Twelve 

Thirteen 

Fourteen 



Nabaloi 



gualo 
dsi-am 
sam-pii-loi 
sa-wal ne sa-xei 
sa-wal ne chua 
sa-wal ne táddo 
sa-wal ne áppat 



1 n before 6, p, or m generally becomes m. 
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Ni I tnhers — Continued 
CARDINAL— Continued 



English 

Fifteen 

Sixteen 

Seventeen 

Eighteen 

Nineteen 

1'vventy 

Twenty-one 

Twenty-two 

Twenty-three 

Twenty-four 

Twenty-five 

Twenty-six 

Tw^enty-scven 

Twenty-eight 

Twenty-nine 

Thirty 

Thirty-one 

Forty 

Fifty 

Sixty 

Seventy 

Eighty 

Ninety 

One hundred 

One hundred one 

One hundred two 



First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

Twelfth 

Thirteenth 

Fourteenth 

Fifteenth 

Sixteenth 

Seventeenth 



Nabal oi 

sa-wal ne dinia 
sa-wal ne annim 
sa-wal ne pitto 
sa-wal ne gualo 
sa-wal ne dsiam 
ehiui-piilo 
ehúa-púlo saxei (or 

kad-do ne saxei) 
ehúa-púlo chua 
chúa-púlo taddo 
ehúa-púlo appat 
ehúa-púlo dima 
chúa-púlo annim 
chúa-púlo pitto 
chúa-púlo gualo 
chúa-púlo dsiam 
taddo- pul o 
taddo-pulo saxei (or 

ka-ap-pat ne saxei) 
appat-pnlo 
dima-pulo 
annira-pulo 
pitto-pulo 
gualo-pulo 
dsiam-pulo 
san da-sus 
san da-sus tan saxei 
san da-sus tan cuha 



English 



One hundred three 
One hundred four 
One hundred five 
One hundred six 
One hundred seven 
One hundred eight 
One hundred nine 
One hundred ten 

One hundred eleven 

One hundred twelve 

Two hundred 
Three hundred 
Four hundred 
Five hundred 
Six hundred 
Seven hundred 
Eight hundred 
Nine hundred 
One thousand 
One-half (in length) 
One-half (in quantity) 
All 
Some 
None 



Nabal oi 



san da-sus tan taddo 
san da-sus tan appat 
san da-sus tan dima 
san da-sus tan annim 
san da-sus tan pitto 
san da-sus tan gualo 
san da-sus tan dsiam 
san da-sus tan sam- 

pulo 
san da-sus tan sam- 

pulo tan saxei 
san da-sus tan sam- 

pulo tan chua 
chua dasus 
taddo dasus 
appat dasus 
dima dasus 
annim dasus 
pitto dasus 
gualo dasus 
dsiam dasus 
san (libo 

Ska-gu-chua 

a-min 

á-chum 

an-chi 



ORDINAL 



ma-pan g-du 
mai-kad-gua 
mai-kaddo 
mai kapat 
ma i kadi ma 
mai kadannim 
mai kapitto 
mai kagualo 
mai kadsiam 
mai kasampulo 
mai sawiil ni saxei 
nuii savval ni chua 
nuii sawal ni taddo 
mai sawal ni appat 
mai sawal ni dima 
mai sawal ni annim 
mai sawal ni pitto 



Eighteenth 

Nineteenth 

I'wentieth 

Thirtieth 

Fortieth 

Fiftieth 

Sixtieth 

Seventieth 

Eightieth 

Ninetieth 

One hundredth 

Two liundredth 

Four hundredth 

Plve hundredth 

Seven hundredth 

I'lKuisandth 

Last 



mai sawal ni gualo 
mai sawal ni dsiam 
mai chua pulo 
mai taddo pulo 
mai appat pulo 
mai dima pulo 
mai annim pulo 
mai pitto pulo 
mai gualo pulo 
mai dsiam pulo 
mai san dasus 
mai (ihuan dasus 
mai a{)pat dasus 
mai dima dasus 
mai pitto dasus 
mai san dil)o 
man-ú-Tuid 
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Numbers — Continued 
NUMERAL ADVERBS DENOTING REPETITION OF ACTION 



English. 



Once 
Twice 
Thrice 
Four times 
Five times 
Six times 
Seven times 
Eight times 
Nine times 
Ten times 
Eleven times 
Twelve times 
Thirteen times 



Nabaloi 



pinsak 

pinchiia 

pintaddo 

pinappat 

pindima 

pinannira 

pinpitto 

pingualo 

pindsiam 

pinx)nlo 

pin-sawal saxei 

pin-sawal chua 

pin-sawal taddo 



English 

Fourteen times 

Fifteen times 
j Sixteen times 
I Seventeen times 
I Eighteen times 
j Nineteen times 
I Twenty times 

Thirty times 

Forty times 

Fifty times 

One hnndred times 

Five hundred times 

One thousand times 



Nabaloi 



pm 
pin 
pin 

I piii 

pin 

I pin 

; pin 

I pi" 

I pin 

I pin 

I pin 

pin 

pin 



■sawal appat 
sawal dima 
sawal annim 
-sawal pitto 
sawal gnalo 
-sawal dsiam 
chua pulo 
taddo pulo 
appat pulo 
dima pulo 
dasus 

dima dasus 
dibo 



MÜLTIPLICATIVES 



Two-fold 

Three-fold 

Four-fold 

Five-fold 

Six- fold 

Seven-fold 

Eight-fold 

Nine-fold 

Ten-fold 

Eleven-fold 

Twelve-fold 



to-pe 

taddo tope 
appat tope 
dima tope 
annim tope 
pitto tope 
gualo tope 
dsiam tope 
sam pulo tope 
sawal saxei tope 
sawal chua tope 



Thirteen-fold 

Fourteen-fold 

Fifteen-fold 

Six teen-fold 

Seventeen-fold 

Eighteen-fold 

Nineteen-fold 

Twenty-fold 

Thirty-fold 

Forty-fold 

Fifty-fold 



DISTRIBUTIVES 



One to each 


san-sis-kei saxei 


Two to each 


san-sis-kei chua 


Three to each 


san-sis-kei taddo 


Four to each 


san-sis-kei appat 


Five to each 


san-sis-kei dima 


Six to each 


san-sis-kei annim 


Seven to each 


san-sis-kei pitto 


Eight to each 


san-sis-kei gualo 


Nine to each 


san-sis-kei dsiam 


Ten to each 


san-sis-kei sara-pulo 


Eleven to each 


san-sis-kei sam-pulo 




tan saxei 


Twelve to each 


san-sis-kei sam-pulo 




tan chua 


Tliirteen to each 


san-sis-kei sam-pulo 




tan taddo 



P'ourteen to each 

Fifteen to viwh 

Sixteen to each 

Seventeen to each 

Eighteen to each 

Nineteen to each 

Twenty to each 
Thirty to each 
Forty to each 
Fifty to each 



sawal taddo tope 
sawal appat tope 
sawal dinui tope 
sawal annim tope 
sawal pitto tope 
sawal gualo tope 
sawal dsiam tope 
chua pulo tope 
taddo pulo tope 
appat pulo tope 
dima pulo tope 



san-sis-kei sam-pulo 

tan appat 
san-sis-kei sam-pulo 

tan dima 
san-sis-kei sam-pulo 

tan annim 
san -sis-k ei sam -pul o 

tan pitto 
san-sis-kei sam-pulo 

tan gualo 
san-sis-kei sam-pulo 

tan dsiam 
san-sis-kei chua pulo 
san-sis-kei taddo pulo 
san-sis-kei appat pulo 
san-sis-kei dima pulo 
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3fe(umres 



English 


Nabaloi 





Dry measures for rice, coffee, etc.: 


Small, round, open basket, depth and diameter of which 


ta-páng-an 




are held to correspond with measures taken from length 






of a finger and from span between outstretched thumb 






and first finger, respectively 






Two sizes: (1) Contents selling at 1 real = 12^ cents. 






Mexican; (2) contents selling at 2 reales = 25 cents, 






Mexican 






Also the "caban" introduced by Spaniards and com- 






monly represented by four times the contents of the 






rectangular five-gallon oil can 






Long measures: 






To measure 


mai-dó-xod 




Length of first finger 


do-xod 




Span between tips of outstretched thumb and middle finger 


ká-guan 




From middle of breast to tip of middle finger of outstretched 


vara (Sp.); or, ka-gu 


chua 


arm 


chi-pa 




Full spread of both arms from tip of one middle finger to 


chi-pa 




the other 






Land measures: 






(1) For rice fields, the number is stated of bundles of paddy 


appat pulo katanai ^ 




yielded by the fields 






(2) For pasture land, the number of cattle is stated that 


kus-to ni bung-dé - 




find sufficient pasture on the area in question 






Weight measures for gold dust (a pair of scales) 


ta-lá-dyo 




Weight of Mexican dollar or old Spanish "Carlos" dollar 


tim-bang pí-sus 




Weight of Spanish 50-cent piece 


tim-bang sálapi 




Weight of Spanish 2-real piece 


tim-bang bin-ting 




Weight of Spanish 1-real piece or of bronze piece coined by the 


tim-bang si-ka-pat 




Igorot 







1 = Forty bundles of paddy. 



= Sufficient for 50 head of cattle. 



Division of time 



English 



A year 

A moon 

One-quarter waxing 
moon 

Two-quarters waxing 
moon 

Three-quarters wax- 
ing moon 

Full moon 

Three-quarters wan- 
ing moon 

Two-quarters waning 
moon 

One-quarter waning 
moon 

Moon showing rim 
of light 

Day 

A day (24 hours) 



Nabaloi 


English 
Night 


Nabaloi 


taó-en 


kal-bian, a-dá-wi 


bii-lan 


Sunrise 


na-a-kou 


i-xai ba-lal-to 


Morning 


ka-bu-bü-san 




Midforenoon 


si-ma-kit i-si-kid 


tad-do ba-lal-to 


Noon 


ka-a-kau-an 




Afternoon 


i-nás-gil 


mang-ka buk-nal 


Sunset 


i-nai-si-pi-sib 




Dusk 


a-dá-wi 


mai-ping-il; or, a-buk- 


Evening 


i-ma-chem 


nol 


Midnight 


i-nan-kau-a e da-wi 


a-pig-ni-san 


Day before yesterday 


ka-chi-man saxei 




Yesterday 


ka-chi-man 


mang-ka-ko-ó-tik 


To-day 


ni-man 




To-morrow 


ka-bua-san 


a-ko-6-tik 


Day after to-morrow 


bu-as-to 




Now (adverb) 


ni man 


ned-ned; or, de-ned 


Past time (adverb) 


nun- tan 




Future time (adverb) 


a-kai, a-sa-nem 


a-kou 


A second or instant - 


saxei ka-ri-nub-da-an 


saxei a-kou tan saxei 


Dawn 


mang-kai-tel-guag 


a-da-wi i 







1 One day and one night. 

2 In the sense of a very short time. 



(Lit.: Time for a few whiffs of tobacco.) 
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English 



O.Olf, Mexican (2 cuartos, Spanish) 
0.02|, Mexican (4 cuartos, Spanish) 
0.03§, Mexican (6 cuartos, Spanish) 
0.05, Mexican (8 cuartos, Spanish) 
0.06|, Mexican (medio real, Spanish) 
0.12|, Mexican (1 real, Spanish) 
0.25, Mexican (2 reales, Spanish) 
0.20, Mexican (peseta) 
0.371, Mexican (3 reales) 
0.50, Mexican (4 reales) 
0.62|, Mexican (5 reales) 
0.75, Mexican (6 reales) 
0.87|, Mexican (7 reales) 
1.00, peso, Mexican (8 reales) 



Nabaloi 



san si-mon 

chua si-mon 

taddo si-mon 

appat si-mon 

si-ka-gúa-lo 

si-ka-pát 

bin-ting 

a-lin-ta-rós^ 

taddo ba-gé 

sa-lü-pi 
I kad-gua sikapat 
i kadgua bin-ting 
I kadgua taddo ba-gé 
I pi-sus- 



1 Corrupted from "treinta y dos"— that is, 32 cuartos. 

'-Corrupted from "peso." In former times the Igorot understood by pisiis 50 cents, Mexican, and 
even nowadays one hears occasionally the expression pisas i xudut (50 cents, Mexican) and pisus 
cristiano (1 peso, Mexican). 

Animafs 

MAMMALS 



English 
Bat 


Nabaloi 


English 


Nabaloi 


pa-ning-ke 


Goat 


kal-ching 


Carabao 


nú-ang 


Kid 


ki-lao ne kal-ching 


Cat (wild) 


mú-tit 


Wild hog 


a-ni-mu-lok 


Dog 


a-sú 


Horse 


ka-ba-d y o ( Sp. , caballo ) 


Deer 


ma-xá-goas i 


Pig 


ke-chil 


Mouse (stone) 


bu-ed 


Sucking pig 


but-bu-tóg 


Rat (common house) 


o- tot 


Young sow 


da- was 


Monkey 


ba-xes 


Mother sow 


ká-ang 


Cow 


ba-ka (Sp., vaca) 


Boar 


muí -muí 


Bull 


ka-da-ki-an ne ba-ka - 


ICagle 


pú-xao 



1 See under "Noun." -Or kal-ki-an ne ba-ka. 

PARTS OF THE BODY OF MAMMALS 



Antlers 


sak-dud 


Muscle 


úl-po 


Anus 


u-bed 


Meat 


a-á-pag 


Bone 


pu-xil 


Paw 


ka-lu-mot 


Brain 


u-ttiek 


Penis 


bu- to 


Claw 


ka-lu-mod 


Rib 


tag-dang 


Dung 


ta-e 


Rump 


u-bed 


Fat 


da- neb 


Skull 


pu-xil ne tok-tok 


Fur 


bá-go 


Stomach 


bi-tii-ka 


Hoof 


ko-ko 


Skin 


ba-dát 


Hide 


ka-tát 


Tail 


i-gol 


Horn 


sak-dud 


Tendon 


u-lat 


Hair 


bu-tek 


Teeth 


sang-i 


Heart 


puso 


Tongue 


chi-la 


Intestines 


so-sot 


Testicles 


bu-tik 


Joint 


am-deng 


Womb 


ka-a-na-kan 


Liver 


al-tei 
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A n ¡mals — Continued 

BIRDS 



English 


Nabaloi 


P:nglish 


Nabaloi 


Bird 


pa- y ad 


Crow 


uák 


Hon 


ii-bú-an 


Hornbill 


ka-lou 


Cock 


kao-i-tan 


Heron and crane 


bi-til 


Jungle hen 


ubiian ni raan-ma-nok 


Spine 


kwat 


Jnngle cock 


kaoitan ni man-ma- 


Parrot 


n-ling-eb 




nok 


Parroqnet 


u-lis 


Wild duck 


nga-la 


Pigeon 


ka-la-pá-ti; or, 


Hawk 


pú-xao 




lum-pá-te 



ka- 



Fish 
Eel 



Mouth 
Breast fin 
Belly fin 
Back fin 
Tail fin 



PARTS OF THE BODY OF BIRDS 



Feathers 


bá-go 


Bill 


ngü-sib 


Mouth 


bun got 


Gizzard 


ka-lang-a-han 


Intestines 


su-siit 


Eye 


ma-ta 


Ear 


tang-i-da 


Nostril 


a-deng 


Eyelid 


I)a-lo-mai-at 



Head 

Neck 

Body 

Back 

Wing 

Tail feathers 

Leg 

Foot 

Toe 



tok-tok 

buk-dou 

ang-dil 

bung-neg 

pa-yad 

pól-chus 

ul-po 

sa-di 

kó-xo 



i-kan 
ki-wod 



FISH, ETC. 
Crab 



ka-dang 



n 



PARTS OF THE BODY, ETC., OF FISH 



bung-ot 


Eye 


ma-ta 




Bladder 


bi-rung 


i-fai 


Gall 


áb-ko 


Scales 


sik-sik 




To swim 


mang-ai-kai 



REPTILES, ETC. 



Frog (small) 
1 Lizard (big) 
Lizard (small) 


bak-bak-án* 

tl-lai 

a-du-ti-id 


Snake (big) 
Snake (small) 


i-reu 
u-loeg 



INSECTS 





ra-l)u-bu-kau 


Flea 


te-mil 


Ant, three kinds 


i\i-bo 


Fly 


a-pang-at 




[kab-kab 


Grasshopper 


bu-dá-deng 


Bedbug 


ki-tep 


Locust 


chu-ron 


Bee 


po-dió-kan 


Louse 


ku-to 


Beetle (tumblebug), 


íki-is 
Idog-dog 


Maggot 


di-mas 


two kinds 


Mosquito 


i-mok 


Butterfly 


bul-bül-o I 


Spider 


a-kai-aü-gua 


Caterpillar 


ku-báo-eng 


Wasp (yellow) 


a-bi-ung-an 
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PUmiH 



Englisli 


Nabaloi 


Bud ol" tree 


rnan-bub-ngis 


Leaf 


bu-loug 


l>inib 


pang-a 


Outside biirk 


ta-]»Ak 


Body of trunk 


bAg-daug 


Stump 


t011g-()t 


Root 


da-mot 


Tree 


po-on 


Wood 


ki-u 



English 



Brush 
A flower 
Forest 
Fruit 
(J rass 
Thieket 
Ripe 
Unripe 



Nabaloi 



dó-ot 
bung-a 
ka-kiü-an 
da-nia\s 
a-det 
sab-nid 
adúuní 
á-neng 
yet") 



(Lit.: 



(jcograpjiic fcriin^ 



English 



North 

East 

South 

West 

Mountain 

Hill 

Plain 

Spring 

Hot spring 
Brook 



Nabaloi 



a-inia-nan 

ehá ya 

a-ba-gá-tan 

dá-ut: or, lá-ut 

ehun-tuk 

pél-og 

chák-dan 

¡a-sú-lan 

[i-nu-man 

a-sin (salt) 

sing-i 



English 


Nabaloi 


Ri ver 


pá-dok 


Waterfall 


nuii-pai-as-pás 


Lake 


ambáiuio ehanum 




(broad water) 


Sea 


bai-bai 


Country (of a naticm 


bii-dai 


or people) 




Town 


jili' 


Village 


Group of Igorot houses 


ba-lei (houses) 



1 The llocano w^ord "ili" is used, but mostly to designate Christian towns. 






Sabían: A eertain tree with brilliant red blossoms. 

('hakdan; or, daklan: A level plaee in the hills. 

Kapaway (old name of ranchería Baguio): Open, grass-covered hinds. 

Balangawan: A place where red soil shows at the surface. 

Thus also: 

Kai^tangan: The warm land— that is, the warm foothills and })lains west and south 
of Benguet. 



1 Names to designate certain places or localities, whether inhabited or not, are commonly taken 
from the most prominent or most noteworthy natural features of the same. 

Mt'fcorologic (iiui oilier phj/sical ])}u'U())n('ii(i and ohjccíH 



English 

Cloud or clouds 

Sky 

Horizon 

As cause of light 
Sun<(As cause of 
warmth 



Nabaloi 

kul-pot; or, al-beng 

dang-it 

ki-lig ni dang-it 

á-kou ^ 

si-kit 



English 



Nabaloi 



Current | a-yus 

Eddy I di-wun 

Overflow (big water) abatek ehanum 

Rain 

Thunder 

Lightning 



u-ran 
ke-rul 
ba-gi-dat 



^For comparative study bear in mind that the very darkly pronounced "ou" in akoa, jmlou 
and similar words is the "ao" of the Hocano. 
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Meteovologie and other jyhyücal phenomena and objects- 


-Continued 


English 


Nabaloi 
bú-lan 


English 


Nabaloi 


Moon 




Wind 


cha-goem 


Full moon 




ping-il 


1 Whirlwind 


a-di-fut-fut 


Planets and stars 




tá-lao 


1 Typhoon 


pfi-oek 


Aurora 




mam-bub-tak i si-kit 


The ground 


bi'i-dai 


Rainbow 




bung-dul 


Dust 


dep-pok 


Fog 




kul-pot 


Mud 


pi-toi 


Frost 




ang-chap 


Sand 


bi-sil 


Hail 




dan-te 


Salt 


a-sin 


Water 




chá-num 


Rock, stone 


ba-to 


Image reflected 


by 


1 


Earthquake 


yek-yek 


water 




ia-di-rum 


Shower 


san a-te-xan e ú-ran 


Shadow 






Heavy rain 


ma-chi-kis úran 


Foam 




u-sab 


Morning star 


Ma-mú-as 


Wave 




cha-du-yon 







Kinship 
LINEAL DESCENDANTS OF SELF, MALE SPEAKING i 



English 



Nabaloi 



My son 

My son's son 

My son's daughter 

My son's son's son 

My son's daughter's son 

My son's son's daughter 

My son's daughter's daughter 

My son's son's son's son 

My son's son's son's daughter 

My son's son's daughter's son 

My son's son's daughter's daughter 

My daughter 

My daughter's daughter 

My daughter's son 

My daughter's son's son 

My daughter's son's daughter 

My daughter's daughter's son 

My daughter's daughter's daughter 

My daughter's daughter's son's son 

My daughter's daughter's son's daughter 

My daughter's daughter's daughter's son 

My daughter's daughter's daughter's daughter 



a-nak-ko 



á-po-ko nanpinsak 
^á-po nan kapinchua 

^á-po-ko nan kapintaddo 

anak-ko 

>á-po-ko nan pinsak 

>á-po-ko nan kapinchua 
^á-po-ko nan kapintaddo 



LINEAL ASCENDANTS OF SELF, MALE SPEAKING i 



My father 

My father's father 

My father's mother 

My father's father's father 

My father's father's mother 

My father's mother's father 

My father's mother's mother 



a-mak 

ama nan amak 

i-na nan amak 



k-po-nan amak 



1 Lineal descendants of self, female speaking; lineal ascendants of self, female speaking; and first 
collateral line, female speaking, are same as male speaking. 
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Kinship — Continued 
LINEAL ASCENDANTS OF SELF, MALE SPEAKING— Continued 



English 



My father's fatlier's father's father 

My father's father's father's mother 

My mother 

My mother's father 

My mother's mother 

My mother's father's father 

My mother's father's mother 

My mother's mother's father 

My mother's mother's mother 

My mother's mother's mother's father 

My mother's mother's mother's mothe 



\ Nabal oi 

I ama nan ápo nan amak 

I ina nan ápo nan amak 

I i-nak 

I ama nan inak 

j ina nan inak 

¡U-po nan inak 

j ama nan ápo nan inak 
I ina nan ápo nan inak 



FIRST COLLATERAL LINE, MALE SPEAKING ^ 



My older brother 

My older brother's son 

My older brother's daughter 

My older brother's son's son 

My older brother's daughter's daughter 

My older brother's son's son's son 

My older brother's daughter's daughter's daughter 

My older sister 

My older sister's son 

My older sister's daughter 

My older sister's son's son 

My older sister's daughter's daughter 

My older sister's son's son's son 

My older sister's daughter's daughter's daughter 

My younger brother 

My younger brother's son 

My younger brother's daughter 

My younger brother's son's son 

My younger brother's daughter's daughter 

My younger sister 

My younger sister's son 

My younger sister's daughter 

My younger sister's son's son 

My younger sister's daughter's daughter 



j a-gik pang u-du-an 
ianak nan agik panguduan 

\ >á-po nan agik panguduan 
; agik panguduan 



anak nan agik panguduan 



^á-po nan agik panguduan 
i] 

\ agik urichian 

i ianak nan urichian-ko 

;>á-po nan urichian-ko 

! agik urichian 

I ianak nan urichian-ko 

iiá-po non urichian-ko 



1 See footnote on page 162. 
AFFINITIES THROUGH RELATIVES DESCENDANTS OF SELF, MALE SPEAKING ' 



My son's wife 

My son's son's wife 

My son's daughter's husband 

My daughter's husband 

My daughter's son's wife 

My daughter's daughter's husband 



asagoa nan anak-ko 
iasagoa nan apo-ko 

asagoa nan anak-ko 
jasagoa nan apo-ko 



J Affinities through relatives descendants of self, female speaking, are same as male speaking. 

25586 6 
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KhisJi ¡p — Continued 

AFFINITIES THROUGH THE MARRIAGE OF SELF, MALE SPEAKING i 





My wife 


My wife' 


My wife' 


My wife' 


My wife'. 


My wife' 


My wife' 


My wife' 


My wife'. 


My wife' 


My wife'. 


My wife'. 


My wife' 


My wife' 


My wife'f 


My wife' 


My wife'i 


My wife'f 


My wife'i 


My wife'f 


My wife'f 


My wife's 


My wife'. 


My wife's 


My wife'f 


My wife's 


My wife's 



English 



father 

father's father 
father's mother 
father's brother 
father's brother's wife 
father's sister 
father's sister's husband 
mother 

mother'.s father 
mother's mother 
mother's brother 
mother's brother's wife 
mother's sister 
mother's sister's husband 
elder brother 
elder brother's wife 
younger brother 
younger brother's wife 
brother's son 
brother's daughter 
elder sister 
elder sister's husband 
younger sister 
younger sister's husband 
sister's son 
sister's daughter 



Nabaloi 



a-sa-go-ak 

ama nan asagoak; or, inapok 

lá-po nan asagoak 

pang-a-má-an nan a.sagoak 

asagoa nan pang-a-má-an nan asagoak 

pang-i-ná-an nan asagoak 

asagoa nan pang-i-ná-an nan a.sagoak 

ina nan asagoak 

>á-po nan asagoak 

pangamáan nan asagoak 

asagoa nan pangamáan nan asagoak 

pangináan nan asagoak 

asagoa nan pangináan nan asagoak 

agi panguduan nan asagoa 

asagoa nan panguduan nan asagoak 

agi urichian nan asagoak 

asagoa nan urichian nan asagoak 

>anak nan agi nan asagoak 

panguduan nan asagoak 

asagoa nan panguduan nan asagoak 

urichian nan asagoak 

asagoa nan urichian nan asagoak 

>anak nan agi nan asagoak 



1 See footnote at bottom of page 163. 
AFFINITIES THROUGH RELATIVES, FIRST COLLATERAL LINE 



My elder brother's wife 

My elder brother's wife's sister 

My elder brother's son's wife 

My elder brother's daughter's husband 

My elder brother's son's son's wife 

My elder brother's daughter's daughter's husband 

My elder sister's husband 

My elder sister's husband's sister . 

My elder sister's daughter's husband 

My elder sister's son's wife 

My elder .sister's .son's son's wife 

My elder sister's daughter's daughter's husband 

My younger brother's wife 

My younger brother's son's wife 

My younger brother's daughter's husband 

My younger brother's son's son's wife 

My younger brother's daughter's daughter's husband 

My younger sister's husband 

My younger sister's son's wife 

My younger sister's daughter's hu.sband 

My younger sister's son's son's wife 

My younger sister's daughter's daughter's luLsband 



asagoa nan panguduan-ko 

agi nan asagoa nan panguduan-ko 

lasagoa nan anak nan panguduan-ko 

^a.sagoa nan apo nan panguduan-ko 

asagoa nan panguduan-ko 

agi nan asagoa nan panguduan-ko 

asagoa nan anak nan panguduan-ko 

asagoa nan apo nan panguduan-ko 
asagoa nan urichian-ko 
iasagoa nan anak urichian-ko 

lasagoa nan apo nan urichian-ko 

asagoa nan urichian-ko 

asagoa nan anak nan uri(;hian-ko 

iasHgoa nan apo nan urichian-ko 
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Kin.^hip — Continued 
AFFINITIES THROUGH THE MARF^IAGE OF SELF, FEMALE SPEAKING 



My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 



husband 
hiLsband' 
luLsbaiid' 
husband' 
husband' 
husband' 
husband'i 
husband' 
husband' 
husband' 
husband' 
husband' 
husband' 
husband' 
husband' 
husband' 
husband'; 
husband' 
husband' 
husband' 
husband' 
husband' 
husband' 
husband' 
husband' 
husband' 
husband' 



English 



father 

father's father 
father's mother 
father's brother 
father's brother's wife 
father's sister 
fatlier's sister's husband 
motil er 

mother's father 
mother's mother 
mother's brother 
mother's broth ei-'s wife 
mother's sister 
mother's sister's husband 
elder brother 
elder brother's wife 
younger brother 
younger brother's wife 
elder brother's son 
elder brother's daughter 
elder sister 
elder sister's husband 
younger sister 
younger sister's husband 
elder sister's son 
elder sister's daughter 



Nabaloi 



asagoak 

ama nan asagoak 

>apo nan asagoak 

pang-a-má-an nan asagoak 

asagoa nan pang-a-má-an nan asagoak 

pang-i-ná-an nan asagoak 

asagoa nan pang-i-nA-an nan asagoak 

ina nan asagoak 

|>a-po nan asagoak 

pang-a-má-an nan asagoak 

asagoa nan i)angamHan nan asagoak 

pangináan nan asagoak 

asagoa nan pangináan nan asagoak 

panguduan nan asagoak 

asagoa nan panguduan nan asagoak 

urichian nan asagoak 

asagoa nan urichian nan asagoak 

i^anak nan panguduan nan asagoak 

panguduan nan asagoak 

asagao nang panguduan nan asagoak 

urichian nan asagoak 

asagoa nan urichian nan asagoak 

ianak nan panguduan nan asagoak 



Ordinal narnes of cliUdroi 



English 

The first-born child (male or female) 
The second-born child (male or female) 
The third-born child (male or female) 
The fourth-born child (male or female) 
The fifth-born child (male or female) 
The sixth-born child (male or female) 
The seventh-born child (male or female) 



Nabaloi 

anak panguduan 
adi-to nan panguduan 
adi nan kapinchua 
adi nan kapintaddo 
adi nan kapinappat 
adi nan kapindima 
adi nan kapinannim 



Yarloux hoc'kiI tcnns 



English 



Male orphan, father dead 

Male orphan, mother dead 

Male orphan, father and mother dead 

Female orphan, father and mother dead 

Female orplian, father dead 

Female orphan, mother dead 



>ang-u-so 
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Various mcial terms — Continued 



English 


Nabaloi 


Father whose children have all died 


miabsvian; or, achágas amin 
j an a k -to 


Mother whose children have all died . 


Stillborn male child 


la-neng kabuknól-to; or, 
( a-neng kada-gá toi 


Stillborn female child 


Family 


bu-nak 


Head of family 


ama tayo (our father) 


Relatives 


ka-ba-kian 


Number of families recognizing one common headman 


ba-lang-kai 


A rich man 


saxei a bák-nang 


A poor man 


saxei a a-bi-tek 


An adopted child 


si-u man 


The oldest men of the place 


suta asixen na angka; or, 




suta asixen na bayag 


A servant 


saxei a übing; or, óxob 


The priestess, or old woman executing the superstitious 


man-bu-bú-nong 


formulas at festivals 




Persons possessing the "evil eye" ("den b()sen Blick"), or wdtch 


man-ma-lá'Sik 



1 These two terms mean "not yet formed" and "unfinished.' 
Festive slaughterings and drinking bouts 



English 



On childbirth 

To cure sickness 

At funerals (with exposure of dead body) 

At marriage 



Of other social character 



Of the poor or ordinary people controlled by a rich man 
Gathering of neighbors to help gratuitously one of their number 

in some heavy labor with subsequent slaughtering of an 

animal ("log rolling") 



Nabaloi 

man-ta-i-din 

a-gas; or, chi-lus 

dab-sak 

man-1-din 

set-pang 

bat-bat 

ka-fe 

pe-chit 

sap-nak 

ka-i-dian (I., kailian) 

mai-ka-mal 



G over nm cut 



English 

Councilman 

Meeting of principal men of one valley to administer justice 

Friend (one of the tribe) 

Friend (one of another tribe) 

Enemy (one of the tribe or two persons hating one another) 

Enemy (one of another tribe) 

Slave (servant, such as the son of a debtor, etc.) 



Nabaloi 






man-to-tó-dak; or. 


man 


-tab- 


táb-al 






ma-tong-tong 






ka-i-sing (I., gai-yem) 




a-nü-gis 






ka-bú-sol 






óxob 
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(joveravh'id — Continued 



English 

Follower 

War 

A coward 

Battle 

War whoop 

A brave man 

God (the Supreme Ruler, the white man's God) 

The supreme god of the Igorot 

The ancients; venerable beings of the past 

The future world 

The specters of dead people 

The peculiar solemn condition which an Igorot (or a whole 
family) believes himself to be in and which he is required to 
keep up, under penalty of punishment from the ma-Mng, at 
certain phases of his life (marriage, death of a parent, etc.) 



ká-et 

bá-kal 

ti-méng-dao; or, ti-má-xot 

))á-kal 

tap-ngan 

raa-ta-kal a-lé 

chi-us 

ka-bu-ní-an^ 

á-med 



i pú-lag^ 
Ijma-kíng'* 
jlmal-kut (I., 
I pl-diu4 



al -al -i a) 



1 This god seems to be recognized by the Igorot all over the northern part of Luzon. His most 
sublime manifestation in Benguet is the Sun. But there is no especial worship rendered him in 
Benguet or it is forgotten in the special attention required by the troublesome ma-king. 

2 Supposed to be situated somewhere far away to the east. 

3 If a snake, which in the woods avoids man, comes to the house it is looked upon as ma-king and 
not killed. ^ . . , . , 

4The Igorot, while pidiu, must not bathe, must not admit visitors into his house, and must not 
work, travel, etc. (English, "to be under a spell"). 

Mortuary cuMomn etc. 



English 



Dead body 

Corpse of man 

Corpse of woman 

Corpse of boy 

Corpse of girl 

Spirit or soul 

(4 rave in the ground 

Scaffold for the dead 

Grave in a cave 

Coffin 

Funeral festival 

The wailing 

Bark arm band worn around the wrist by members of mourning 

family 
Funeral meal to provide departed soul with food; on ociuirrence 

of death 
Funeral meal at the tomb of a dead relative, with the idea of 

reconciling his specter by food, etc., offered to him 



Nabal oi 



ang-oel nan á-tei 



adí-rum 

a-nai-b(eg-ká-an 
a-ra-dan 
dí-ang 
ko-long 

tó-xal; dab-sak 
dú-dyeng 
ka-ring bi-nal-bal 

pa-U'dú-fan 

ma-u-ká-ten 



Bodily cotidUions, efe. 



English 

Sickness 
Fain 

Indisposition 
Vertigo 



Nabaloi 



^sa-kit 

kol-ko-li-di 
bud-bu-ding-et 



English 

A blind man 
A blind woman 
A blind boy 
A blind girl 



Nabaloi 



vsaxei a kú-rab 

|saxei a a-á,-nak a kii- 
j rub 
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Bodily conditions, etc. — Continued 



English 


Nabal oi 


English 
One eyed 


Nabal oi 
a-tu-ni-ngan 




Headache 


man-kil-kil e tok-tok 




Toothache 


ket-ket 


A deaf men 


la-tii-leng 




Cold 


na-akeg 


A deaf woman 




Ague 
Fever 


J-man-a-ainii-ang-el 


A deaf boy 
A deaf girl 


Vsaxei a a-á-nak 
J leng 


atú- 


Diarrhea 


o-toi 


Breath 


ang-sab 




Rheumatism 


pil-11 


Sweat 


ding-et 




Smallpox 


bul-tong 


1 Blood 


chá-la 




A boil 


bal-og 


Urine 


mí -mi 




A sore 


cha-nu-man i-na-ket 


Dung 


tá-e 




A cut 


i-na-ket 


Medicine 


á-gas 




A scar 

A swelling 


man-ka-pi-get 
di-má-rag 


A medicine man 
A medicine woman 


iman-á-gas 




Beri-beri 


man-bú-tot 


Medicinedance, song, 


i') 




A sick man 
A sick woman 


isaxei a man-sa-kit 


and lodge 
A dream 


dyó-kou 




A lame man 
A lame woman 


isaxei a pi-la i 


A vision 
A witch 


chím-kas 
"imanmalasi k',~ 


or, 


A lame boy 
A lame girl 


isaxei a a-á-nak a pi-lai 


A wizard 


i man-tá-la'^ 





1 In Igorot belief all kinds of sickness can be cured by the slaughtering of a pig, that universal 
remedy for all Igorot suffering, attributed mostly to the ill-will of the ma-king (departed souls) . 
This cure is called agas or chilus; to make it efficient the mayihúnong (priestess) must be called in 
to go through the proper formulas or ceremonies. 

2 "The Malays of Menangkabao (Sumatra) call palasik or palasi-ek sorcerers which at nightfall 
separate their heads and bowels from the trunk. The head flies about to suck the blood of new- 
born children and lying-in women." (Translation from Blumentritt's Diccionario Mitológico, 
Apéndice, in La Solidaridad, 15 April, 1904.) 

«One is supposed to live in Balingway— name, Si-ndp-chan— supposed to have cursed Cauao's 
father and caused him to move from Paduk to another town. Saved by putting spear in a dog 
between two bolos. Also one in Takian. 





Anmsemcnfs 




English 


Nabaloi 


English 


Nabaloi 


Doll 


si-nan-to-o 


Song 


bá-deu 


Gourd rattle 


a-mai-yo 


Dance 


tai-yau 


Stilts 


ka-ma-chang 


Mask 


ki-yet 


Swing 


á-yud 


Game at dice 


pa-á-dek 




Neiv 


ivords 




English 
Horse 


Nabaloi 
ka-ba-dyo (Sp., ca- 


English 


Nabaloi 


Hog 


ke-chil 




ballo) 


Cat 


pusa; or, ngi-au 


Colt 


bu-má-lo 


Kitten 


kú-ting nan pusa 


Bull 


kal-kí-an nan ba-ka 


Cock 


kao-i-tan 


Ox 


l)a-ka ka-fon; or, bet- 


Hen 


u-bvi-an 




ter, ba-ka a ka-fon 


Saddle 


sil-dya (Sp., silla) 




(Sp.) 


Saddle pad 


ap-ap 


Cow 


ba-ka (Sp., vaca) 


i Bridle 


pirino (Sp., freno) 


Calf 


ki-lao nan baka 


Girth 


din-cha (Sp., cincha) 


Slieep 


kal-ncro ( Sp., carnero) 


Rope 


guá-net 
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English 


Nabaloi 
bá-ras (Sp., vara) 


English 
Pants 


Nabaloi 


Whip 


kal-son (Sp., calzón) 


Crupper 


pang-i-ko-la (Sp., bati- 


Shoes 


sa-fa-tos (Sp., zapatos) 




cola) 


Boots 


bo-tas (Sp.) 


Auger 


ko-ló-kol 


Slippers 


si-ne-las (Sp., chinelas) 


Iron arrowhead 


idu-djub 


Stockings 


medias (Sp.) 


Iron point in general 


Handkerchief 


pan-dyo (Sp., paño) 


Awls of metal 


sub-dil; or, guis-guis 


Bread 


ti-ná-pai 


Beads 


lin-no 


Flour 


arina (Sp., harina) 


Broom 


si -si 


Rice, coiYee, meal 


ti-ne-peng 


Cloth 


a-bffil 


Match, friction 


mai-ko-sit ne ku-ra- 


Comb (small) 


sá-gii 




bisi 






Box of matches 


ku-ra-bis 


Comb (big) 


sa-gai-sai 






Clock 


di-rus (Sp., reloj) 


Candle 


kan-chi-la (Sp., can- 


Knife (small) 


tá-ad 




dela) 


Penknife 


dan-si-ta (Sp.,lanzeta) 


Sugar 


ding-kit am-puti 


Fork 


tene-rol; te ne chol 


Soai) 


sa-bón (Sp., jabon) 




(Sp., tenedor) 


Tobacco 


tabako (Sp.) 


Gimlet 


ko-ló-kol o-ó-tik 


Whisky 


uiski (English) 


Hoe 


kap-yun 


Wine 


á-dak 


Hammer 


pá-pa 


Claret 


kin-to (Sp., tinto) 


Brass kettle 


kambang 


Finger ring 


sing-sing 


Iron kettle 


kalchero (Sp., caldero) 


Mirror 


sam-ding 


Tin plate 


pin-kan na ka-ná-ka 


Fan 


pai-pai 


Plow 


a-rá-cho (Sp , arado) 


House 


ba-lei 


Scissors 


ka-di 


Roof 


bu-bung-an 


Table 


da-mi-sa-an (Sp., mesa) 


Window 


ta-ua 


Watch 


di-rus (Sp., reloj) 


Door 


du-so-kan; or, usokan 


Pistol 


pal-tog o-ó-tik 


Schoolhouse 


es-kue-da-an (Sp., es- 


Revolver 


l)o-bel-bel (Sp., revol- 




cuela) 




ver) 


Church 


sim-bá-an 


Gun 


pal-tog 


Gate 


di-teb; or, pás-bul (en- 


Rifle 


chi-fle (Sp., rifle) 




trance) 


Ramrod 


set-set 


Barn 


á-lang 


Cannon 


ka-niún (Sp., canon) 


Pencil 


da-pis (Sp., lapiz) 


Bullet 


bu-xel 


Pen 


pluma (Sp.) 


Cap, percussion 


kapsula (Sp,) 


Ink 


tinta (Sp.) 


Powder 


bud-bú-ra (Sp., pólvo- 


I'aper 


Pá-fel (Sp., papel) 




ra) 


Book 


dib-cho (Sp., libro) 


Saber 


kam-pi-lan 


Newspaper 


di-ral-dyo (Sp., diario) 






Road 


chá-lan 


Brass 


gui-sing 






Copper 
Gold 


kam-bang 


Wagon 


careton (Sp., carretón) 


ba-li-tok 


Bridge 


tai-tai 


Iron 


dán-chok 


Well 


bú-bon 


Lead 


dii-bai 


Railroad 


ferro-carril (Sp.) 


Silver 


pi-lak 


Railroad car 


te-ren (Sp., tren) 


Money 


pi-lak; or, ka-meng 


Railroad engine 


maxina nen ferro- 


Cap or hat 


ok-dop 




carril (Sp.) 


European hat 


sam-bi-la-cho 


Steamboat 


pa-vol (Sp., vapor) 


Ilokano hat 


ka-du-bong 


Telegrapli 


telegrama (Sp.) 




fsa-ke-ta (Sp., cha- 


Telegraph wire 


bu-cheng 


(Black 


< queta) 


Interpreter 


mang-i-goat 


Ibá-ro 


Blacksmith 


dyu-fu-an 


Shirt 


bá-ro 


Trader 


man-via-xe (Sp., viaje, 
voyage) 



' To make Are by rubbing a stick against another, mangulidi. 
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Nevj fvords — Continued 



English 

Christian, professor of 

religion 
Catholic priest 
Law 
Lawyer 

Lawmaker 



Nabaloi 



English 



ki-ris-tya-no (Sp., cris- | Claim, complaint 

tiano) I 

pa-re (Sp., padre) \ Soldier 

din-teg 1 I 

a-bo-gá-ro (Sp., abo- I Cabbage 

gado) I 

ma-ngi-din-teg i 



Nabaloi 



chik-dam-mo (Sp., re- 
clamo) 

sim-cha-ro (Sp., sol- 
dado) 

chi-fol-dyo (Sp., re- 
pollo) 



^ IHnteg, the same as the Spanish "derecho," means both "law" and "straight.' 

Personal naiiics^ 

MALE 



Abadiis 


Bnsong 


Kirai 


Pataras 


Agoyos 


Chains 


Kiwung 


Panid 


Akop 


Chigot 


Kolkol 


Payad 


Alam-am 


Chiraud 


Kndiasan 


Pick 


Aleu-eu 


Chnntngan 


Kuigno 


Piil 


Alineu 


Chupdi 


Kulili 


Pikipik 


Alus 


Chntkil 


Kultet 


Pi nan -an 


Anaban 


Dalos 


Knmangan 


Pinisni 


Angsil 


Damsis 


Lang- en 


Piraso 


Apulog 


Danguis 


Laoyang 


Pool 


Askai 


Dugis 


Lomiris 


Pnkai 


Ayaman 


Gilit 


Lubnas 


Pnkdis 


Badanis 


Guaxat 


Lnmaktao 


Pukingan 


Bagdaien 


Impiso 


Maieng-meng 


Salmeng 


Bago 


Ixang 


Malintas 


Saxai 


Baias 


Kalpo 


Mangus 


Silo 


Baka 


Kamanteles 


Marañas 


Sim-sim 


Bantasan 


Kambunil 


Milo 


Sioko 


Bantayan 


Kambntil 


Mising 


Snnchnan 


Banug 


Kamising 


Motal 


Tagak 


Barot 


Kam-ol 


Mura 


Takai 


Baxes 


Kamsol 


Omaldio 


Tekel 


Bayangan 


Kami 


Pad-nns 


Tekuan 


Bias 


Kial 


Paknga 


Toktokan 


Binnnga 


Kiang 


Palanyus 


Uai-uaya 


Biianse 


Kichil 


Palispis 


Uakdin 


Bukai 


Kigangan 


Palknngan 


Ualis 


Buktong 


Kilgnan 


Palnngias 




Biisilan 


Kil-os 


Parisas 





1 Ibalois, like the old llocanos, have the cnstom of changing their names at certain events in their 
life, as the death of a parent or a sickness, for others which they consider to angur better for the 
future. Their aversion to pronouncing their names when they are asked for them has already been 
mentioned. 



ADOPTED SPANISH NAMES OR WORDS 



Agusting 

Akiral (Aguilar) 

Alumno 

Alvares (Alvarez) 

Amistad 

Antondyo (Antonio) 

Dámaso 



Domingis ( Domínguez) 

Durenso (Lorenzo) 

Elias 

Espiritu 

Fiansa (Fianza) 

Kadus (Carlos) 

Kalpio (Policarpio?) 



Kifielmo (Guillermo) 


Ofisina (oficina) 


Kolas (Nicolas) 


Orasion (oración) 


Kuan (Juan) 


Pafel (papel) 


Kuanso (Juancho) 


Pistola 


Maldiano (Mariano) 


Sarate (Zarate) 


Mateo 


Val ches ( Valdez) 


Montes 
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Pergonal vcmief^ — Continued 
FEMALE 



Agamei 


Dumdya 


Katadon 


\ Mulé 




Bayosa 


Dumina 


Ki Chang 




Pol in cha 




Bidai 


Indakas 


Kind y a 




Saria 




Biinek 


Kabingknt 


Kintana 




Sinaged 




Buna-ay 


Kalumis 


Kotnon 




Sulikam 




Chadin 


Kaobi 


Kufit 




Taabok 




Chndimai 


Karainei 


Midaing 




Tadaka 




Dabudya 


Kasima 




Sepa (Josefa) 






ADOPTED SPANISH NAMES 




Elen (Elena) 




Maria 




Kasinta (Jacinta) 




Sabina 


Tia 





THE IBALOI IGOROT SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 



ACCOUNT OF A SPANISH EXPEDITION TO BENGUET IN 
THE YEAR 1829' 

[Translated from Informe Sobre el Estado de las Islas Filipinas en 1842 (by S. Mas), Madrid, 18-42: 
Diary of Don G. Galvey, in command of the forces for the suppression of contraband trade.] 

This Avas the first (ixpedition on wliieli I peiu^trated into Üio interior. 
On my preceding ones I had not gone heyond the first inountain 
chain, as the large fields of tobacco planted clandestinely, which T 
had to destroy, detained me many days, and when my |)rovisions were 
exhausted I had to return to tlie towns. 

I had heard some Igorot say that beyond the great mountain called 
"Tonglo," which overlooks Santo Tomás and Agoo and is one of the 
noteworthy mountains of Iaizoii, there was a very large town situated 
in a broad and fertile valley the inhabitants of which were very rich 
and brave people and made war upon the pagans of the foothills. 
But no one of the Igorot who were my friends had the courage to guide 
me or even knew the road. They knew, it is true, the direction and 
the point where the town lay, but were not a(H|uainted with the precise 
trail to be taken in the midst of so many ups and downs and intricate 
windings. At last I induced my first Igorot friend. Pingue, to guide 
me, promising myself to find the I'oad, if I were to lose it, with the 
help of my compass. I assembled in Agoo two officers, three sergeants, 
six corporals, and fifty troops, with 200 polistas'^ to carry provisions 
and baggage, and in the afternoon of January 4 set out toAvard the east. 
Following the bed of the river of Agoo till 6 o'clock I reached a barrio 
of this towm called "Tubao." Here I ])assed the night. 

Fifth day. — I started at 5 o'clock in the morning to march toward the 
southeast, and entered the bed of the River Aringay. This we followed 
for one hour, until we reached the foot of the inountain, wlien we 



iTlie character of this expedition, which was only one of many similar ones undertaken by the 
intrepid Galvey, will be best understood by the following remark made by Mas in his Informe, 
chapter "Población," page 11: "These idolaters [the Igorot] cultivate in some regions immense fields 
of tobacco, which they introduce into the provinces. The conseciuence is the ruin of the tobacco 
revenue, the necessity of maintaining guards and troops to check this lawlessness, the extortions 
which these very officials commit in the towns, and, in siiort, so many expenses and troubles that it 
has been necessary more than once to send out special commissioners, and that this has come to be 
a question of arduous solution. In other regions they molest the peaceful (Christian towns and 
render the roads so dangerous that it is not possible to pass over some of them without an escort." 

- Forced carriers.— [Translator.] 
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l)egaii to climb. Thin first ascent is very tiresome, and as the first 
monntains are thii^kly grown over, being covered with dense under- 
growth, w(^ marclied with great difficulty. At 9 we arrived at a small 
village called 'Tilauang," situated on a ^)rominence from which the coast 
is visible. I was I'cceivtHl by the headman, called Milo, but I found 
nobody else in tlie village, as all the inhabitants had fled, taking with 
tliem all their possessions. I treated Milo to the best, and he has 
since been very useful and loyal to me. At this place I had the rations 
served out. At 12 we pursued our march toward the north-northeast, 
w^ending our way up hill through a "cogonal, "^ where, wdth the 
sun right overliead and reflected by the cogon grass, we suffered an 
indescril)able heat. At 3 we entered a wood which we followed till 5, 
when we halted at a small village of eight houses called ^ ' Luceng. ' ' Its 
inhabitants had escaped, but I was received by an Igorot who brought 
me a basketful of camotes and other tubers as a present. This was the 
lieadman, named Pipiuan. We passed the night here. 

Sixth day. — We started at dawn after many difficulties. I obliged 
Pipiuan to go in front, promising to set him free in the first village to 
Avhicih he should lead me. We marched toward the northeast. At G 
o'clock w(^ saw u|)on a heiglit a village which Pipiuan told me was 
Munglaii ; we went on and reached it at 8. We found it deserted. We 
continued our march across fields of sweet potatoes, and going down hill 
passed a well in which w^e found a bow and arrow, the ground being 
sprinkled with blood. My guides told me that this was a very bad 
sign, since it signified that the Igorot wanted to fight us. I reassured 
them, and, walking on for an hour and a half, we arrived at a small 
])lain called ' ' Tabao, ' ' where I halted to give time to eat. My intention 
w^as to continue the march in the afternoon, but Pingui advised me to 
pass the night here because on the road aliead of us we w^ould meet 
with many difficulties, in the midst of which it would not be w^ell to be 
surprised by the night. I therefore resolved to remain, and posted 
sentinels around the camp to guard against a surprise. 

SeveiitJi day. — I started at daylight. After crossing a small valley 
we began descending througli very dense cogon. We advanced very 
slowly, as we found the trail'blocked up with trees laid across it, and a 
munber of other obstructions. At 9 o'clock we heard wild shouts and 
perceived a crowd of armed Igorot on the opposite range. At the same 
time it became impossible to advance. The path was beset with small, 
very sharp-j)ointed pieces of bamboo, and some of pcdma brava'^ driven 
into the ground, and with deep pitfalls covered with grass and furnished 
with l)amboo spears in the center. There was also another kind of 
trap, caUed '^l)alitil" by the pagans, which is made by placing two drawn 
bow^s with arrows ready to let fly, concealed in the high cogon grass, one 



1 A tract of tall, sharp grass, often as a high as a man on horseback.— [Translator/ 

2 Coripha 7m'7ior.— [Translator.] 
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at each side of the traiL From these hows a small and well -concealed 
string leads to the path, and when this string is trodden on the two 
arrows fly off with such force as to pass easily through a carabao.^ Of 
these arrows, some are aimed so as to hit the body, others the legs. It 
was necessary to order ten men to the front who, little by little and with 
great difficulty and risk, removed the traps one by one, but not before 
these had wounded and disabled in less than an hour a sergeant and 
fourteen men, who afterwards had to l)e carried. Finally at 1 in tlie 
afternoon we reached the bottom of a ravine, where we found a river 
called the "Cagaling," which is the same stream that flow^s past 
Aringay and has its source on Mount Tonglo. ^Vv took our rations 
in all haste, as the Igorot were in a connnanding position and our 
situation w^as critical. For this reason I wislied to gain tlie height in 
order to pass the night in greater safety. At 8 in the afternoon 1 
commenced the ascent toward the southeast. Halfway up tlie slope, 
which was very steep, rocky, and slippery, tlie Igorot attacked us with 
a shower of stones, but a volley from our side j)ut the enemy to flight, 
with the loss of one man killed, whom they carried off. At half past 
5 we arrived at a small level place on the flank of a mountain. We 
built our camp here and passed a miserable night, during whicli it 
did not cease to rain. This spot is very pictures(|ue. At a short 
distance in front we had Mount Tonglo, round which w(^ had walked 
and upon which we discerned a village; a big waterfall rushed down 
into the Cagaling River at our feet; toward the east were graceful hills 
covered with green, and toward the south immense pine forests with 
here and there a hut. 

Eighth day, — We left the camp at 6 in the morning, marching 
southeastward. After crossing a small brook w^e climbed the hill called 
''Tanion." On top we saw a group of Igorot without arms who were 
shouting that they wished to speak to me. I ordered my men to tell 
them, in reply, to approach without fear; but they were unwilling to 
come near until I sent them two im^n as hostages. Thereupon foui- 
Igorot came forward and presented themselves to me tremblingly; 
they were from Benguet. They asked me whither we were going; I 
answered them that we were going to their town. '^4nd Avhat do 
you want to do in Benguet?" they asked. "See your comitry and 
make friends with the Igorot." They told me thereuj)on that they 
were sent by their headman, Dansalit. I ])resented each one with a 
handkerchief and told them to go back to Benguet iind assure 
Dansalit and their other countrymen that they had nothing to fear, 
as I intended no harm to tliem. They went back to the others and 
all disappeared through the cogon, taking their w^ay eastward througli 
a ravine. In a moment they were out of sight and I took up 
the march again. At 8 I came upon the flrst ])ine trees; the road 



1 Water buffalo.— [Translator.] 
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became quite op(^ii — no cogon, no nnderbriiHh. This fiict reassured 
me eonsidernbly, as 1 feared a siu'prise. I baited at 11 at a l)rook 
and bad tbe rations distributecL At 1.30 I continued the inarch, 
turning toward the east. The country liere is magnificent and, 
tliougb it is hilly, one may go on horseback without dithculty. On 
all sides w^e found small valleys, some of them well under cultivation 
and all susceptible of |)roducing whatever might be wished. 

We saw large herds of carabaos, cows, and horses. The soil was red 
and sticky in some places. At 4 in the afternoon we discovered from 
the heights the beautiful valley of Benguet, the lovely sight of which 
surprised us all, so that even tlie soldiers gave vent to their admiration 
by joyful shouts. On coming nearer we saw a great many people 
running in all directions and shouting wildly. I commanded my men 
to load the guns, and lioisted a white blanket on a pole as a sign of 
peace. ]^)Ut it was all of no effect. I went down lull and on arriving at 
the bottom of the valley we found ourselves before a river of considerable 
size and of crystalline water. This we forded and shortly afterwards 
came upon the beautiful fields of Benguet. We had scarcely advanced 
a few prices when two Igorot planted themselves before us, spear in 
hand and shouting furiously. I ordered six men to run up to them 
and capture them — if possil)le, without doing them any harm. These 
men were attacked by the Igorot, who hurled their spears at them, one 
of which knocked off the sun helmet of a soldier, but by dint of blows 
with the butt ends of the guns the Igorot were at last disarmed and 
bound. They were drunk, and nothing w^as to be got out of them but 
menaces and insults. I directed my steps toward a group of houses at 
one side of the valley and there halted. Soon afterwards four Igorot 
were })rought before me, one of them the son of Dansalit. They had 
been caught armed, hidden in a well. To tlie son of Dansalit I expressed 
my surprise at the reception they were giving us. I told him to go 
back and tell the headmen to come to see me on the following day and 
to assure them that no liarm w^ould be done them, but that if they 
attacked me I would burn down their village. 

I ])ut out my sentries and an advance post was on the alert all night. 
Benguet is a valley of a league^ and a half or more in circumference; it is 
surroimded with s})rings, and forms a basin. The soil was very well 
cultivatcHl, with immense fields of sweet |)otatoes, gabe,^ and sugar cane, 
})ut I saw no paddy in this tract of land. All was well irrigated 
and fenced in by dividing lines of earth after the maimer of B])ain, and 
[irovided with wells. The liouses, which nund)ered some 500, were of 
l)road pine boards but very dirty. It is in this valley that I have 
pr()])osed to estabhsh the ca})ital of the district.^ 

The night was wny (juiet, but the bottom of the vallc^y was covered 
with fog. It was very cold, and at 11 o'clock tiie thermometer stood at 

1 Calad him, a, kind of esculent root. 

-The word in the original is "Corregimiento"— that is, the district of a Corregidor, 
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7° above zero (Réaiiiriur). We saw many fires on the heights, and at 
daybreak all the surrounding hills were eovered with armed Igorot. I 
perceived at once that their intentions were not the best. I had two 
rations served out. At 8 the valley was full of pagans, who little by little 
apj)roaehed our camp with shouts. I detached an ofhcer with twelve 
men with orders to keep them back. Shortly afterwards he opened 
fire, but without thereby putting the Igorot to fiight; and seeing the 
officer entirely surrounded by them, I started with twenty men to his 
rescue, leaving the rest of my troops drawn uj) in charge of the other 
officer. I also commenced firing together with the first officer, and we 
killed a number of people and captured twelve Igorot. We also had 
six wounded on our side. The Igorot retired little l)y little and were 
pursued by me as far as the hills after the firing had lasted four 
hours. It was already 2 o'clock in the afternoon. I returned to the 
camp, which I reached at 8.15, carrying with me my wounded, and the 
prisoners, who were all drunk. The i)agans, on seeing mc^ retire, 
came down the valley again imd took up a position at a distance of a 
gunshot and a half. During the night half of us slept at a time while 
the rest watclied, and we were alarmed oidy a few times by the sliouts 
of the savages. 

Ninth day. — At daybreak I found myself again surrounded by the 
pagans, who were more furious than the night before. I resolved to 
give them a lesson. I started with all my troops and carriers^ firing 
and making for the largest group of houses. On the way we caught 
fifteen prisoners, of whom we left one who had his leg pierced by 
a ball. Arriving at the houses, I set fire to them, burning down some 
hundred and eighty, and returned to the camp followed by tlui Igorot 
and firing upon them while retiring. After eating I prepared to 
take up my return march to the towns. My two guides, Pingui and 
Pipiuan, had escaped during the heat of the fight, but as I had 
twenty-eight Igorot prisoners I had tlieni put in front with orders to 
guide us till we should arrive at Aringay, warning them if they did 
not do this I would shoot them, but that if they proved good guides 
I would set them free. We started at 2 in the afternoon, going 
southwest and climbing one of the hills. The Igorot on seeing us 
leave followed our rear guard, l)ut I kept them back by firing a few 
shots at them from time to time. At 5 I camped on a level place 
on a ridge called " Vaiara, " where I passed the night quietly. 

Tenth day. — I gave my troops a rest; during the whole day I saw 
Igorot only far off. We were surrounded by pine trees. 

Eleventh day. — We broke camp at dawn, descending a very steep and 
stony slope with deep precij)ic(^s on both sides. At 11 we halted and 
in order to make a camp had to cut the cogon and rattan with whicli 
we were siu'rounded. At 2 o'clock in tlie afternoon w(i started again 
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and descended continually until 5, when we halted at a brook to pass 
the night. 

Twelfth day. — After following the brook from 4 to 6, we passed 
through a village of twelve houses called * * */ The Igorot fled 
with much shouting; at 11 w^e halted in a wood. We marched at 2 in 
the afternoon toward the southwest and halted at 5. 

Thirteenth day. — After some ups and downs, and after having cut 
down some tobacco, we reached, at half past 10, the village of Talex, 
where I had been already. The inhabitants received me. In the 
afternoon I went on descending toward the west, and at 4 camped on 
flat ground by a small stream. 

Fourteenth day. — At daybreak I started, following the stream with 
much diñiculty, and made a halt at 11 in Rongos, on the banks of the 
Aringay River. I started again at 2, following the river, and after 
having forded it four times I arrived at 5 at the town of Aringay. 

This expedition, though short, served me well for those I made later, 
as the Igorot of Benguet shortly afterwards asked me for peace and 
have since been my friends. On different expeditions I have passed 
eight or ten times through their valley, and, far from attacking me, 
they have treated me with kindness, providing me with rice, cows, and 
other food. Still, as a consequence of this expedition and of smallpox, 
this town has been reduced to about a hundred houses. I am, 
however, doing everything possible to make it flourish again, and my 
highroad reaches there. ^ 

1 A blank in the original. — [Translator,] 

-To-day there are only nine houses in that valley.— [Author's note.] 
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PREFACE 



The following report on the Bataks of Palawan has been recently 
received from Lieut. E. Y. Miller, governor of Palawan. The additional 
information which follows his report is from two papc^rs issued by 
the Division of Military Information, Philippines Division— the one, 
pamphlet No. 16, articles on the tribes of Palawan, translated by Capt. 
E.A. Helmick, Tenth Infantry, the other, an article in manuscript, by 
Manuel Hugo Venturello, also translated by Captain Helmick. 

There is very little authentic information about these peo})le of 
Palawan. So far as is known, the photographs taken of them by 
Lieutenant Miller, reproductions of wduch appear herewith, are the 
first w^hich have ever been made of them. It will be noticed that 
Lieutenant Miller and the writers of tlie two other articles are in 
close agreement on such details as are given, one supplementing another. 

There is at least one group of people in this part of the world 
who bear almost the same name as these Bataks of Palawan. They 
are the Battas or Battak^ who live in the northern half of Sumatra, 
between 1^° and 2J° north latitude. Their neighbors on the north are 
the well-known Achínese, with whom the Dutch have been so long at 
war. The resemblance between the names Batak and Batta, or Battak, 
is probably merely accidental and does not indicate any early connection 
or relation between the two peoples. Marsden, in his History of 
Sumatra, page 294, says of them: 

The Battas are in their persons rather below the stature of the Malays, and their 
complexions are fairer; which may perhaps be owing to their distance from the sea, 
an element they do not at all frequent. 

Their complexion removes them a long distance from the Bataks of 
Palawan, as does also the fact that they have attained a considerable 
degree of culture. They have a language and written characters of 
their own, and a large proportion of the people can read and write. 
They were, it is true, some years ago known to practice (cannibalism, 
but cannibalism does not necessarily indicate a low stage of culture, 
especially w^hen it is practiced for ceremonial reasons. These references 
are made to the Battas of Sumatra to bring out the fact that, although 



^ Battak is the i)lural of Batta. See Keane, Man: Past and Present, p. 245, footnote. 
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the name is similar to that of the Bataks of Palawan, there is no reason 
for thinking there is any connection hetween the two peoples. 

The courtesy of the officials of the Division of Military Information 
in permitting the use of their printed and manuscript information al)out 
the Bataks is gratefully acknowledged. — [Ed.] 



THE BATAKS OF PALAWAN' 



Tlie peculiar primitive people known as J>ataks are to be found in the 
niountaiuB in the interior of Palawan, about 40 miles nortli of Puerto 
Princesa, back of the coast villages of Babuyan, Tinitian, and Malcampo. 
They number about 600 men, women, and children. Among themselves 
they are peaceable and hospitable. Usually several families live in a 
single large nipa hut, divided only l)y lines or sticks on the floor to 
mark the limits for each separate family. Each small settlement is 
governed by an old man who settles minor disputes or takes them to 
the chief of the tribe. 

People from other non-Christian tribes and the Clnistian Filipinos do 
not molest the Bataks or encroach on their territory because of the 
diíñculties encountered in reaching the places where they live and also 
from fc^ar of the blowgun, the favorite w^eapon of the Bataks. 

They are a very shy people and do not mingle or intermarry with tlie 
other native tribes, so they have retained their peculiar customs. If a 
white person is seen approaching, the women and children will run to the 
jungle and hide. It is almost impossible to see even the men unless 
arrangements are made in advance with the chief to gather the people 
together and to assure them that they need have no fear. Gifts of food 
and tobacco and kindly treatment soon win tlieir confidence. They are 
then no longer shy and their peculiar customs may be studied. 

They resemble somewhat the Negritos of the Philippines, but seem 
more like descriptions given by travelers of the wild inhabitants of the 
interior of the Malay Peninsula.^ They have long, kinky hair and 
thick lips, and some have hairy faces and bodies. The hair stands out 
over the head like a bush. They are small in stature, but well formed. 
Tlie men are slender, but the women iire usually fat. Fatness sc^ems 
to be a mark of beauty among the young women. 

They live close to nature. They do not cultivate the soil except to 
set out a few plants which yield edible roots, and in a few places plant 
small fields of rice. In addition to rice and roots their food consists of 
wild hogs, monkeys, snakes, lizards, and honey. Wild animals are 
killed by means of the blowgim, from which they shoot a small poisoned 



iBy Act No. 1363 of the Philii>pine Commission, enacted June 28, 1905, the name of the Province 
and Island of Paragiia was changed to that of Palawan. In Volume I and in the first part of 
Volume II of the publications of The Ethnological Survey the name Paragua was used. 

'-The author is doubtless thinking of the Semangs, the name by which the Negritos of the Malay 
Peninsula are known, or the Sakais, a people of mixed Negrito and Malayan blood.— [Ed.] 
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dart. Tlie wound from the dart is not severe, but the poison kills the 
animal in a short time. Wlien the game is captured tlie hunter cuts 
out the meat from around the wound and throws it away. The rest is 
placed in a l)ed of coals and roasted. They have no cooking utensils. 

Besides the little cultivating which they do, their only industries are 
hunting to secure food and gathering almaciga and copal tree gums 
wliich they carry to the coast and trade for rice, beads, and bolos. ^ 

Their only article of dress is made from tlie l)ark of the "bago" tree. 
This bark is soaked in a stream until it is soft and is then pounded- 
between stones until it becomes thin and pliable. The cloth, when 
dry, is usually ornamented with colored lines or designs made by 
vegetable dyes prepared l)y the natives. The men w^ear only the 
breechcloth made of this l)ark cloth, and the women a short skirt of 
the same material.^ 

For personal adornment the women use dried grasses, shells, and 
beads, with which they decorate their hair. They w^ear also long strips 
of colored bejuco around their bodies, decorated bands of bamboo and 
shell on the arms and tlie ankles, and shave the eyebrows. Both men 
and women shave the part of the head in front of a line from ear to ear 
over the top of the head and anoint their bodies with hog's grease. 

They are easily amused and seem to be happy and contented. Their 
only diversion is the dancing of the men; the women do not dance. 
Each dancer ])erforms alone while a companion keeps time on a native 
tom-tom. 

The marriage ceremony is interesting. The contracting parties, with 
an old man and woman, squat down on either side of a dish of cooked 
rice. The old people each take a ball of rice and exchange, then they 
hand the balls to the bride and groom, who exchange them again, after 
which they eat the rice and the ceremony is ended. Polygyny and 
polyandry are permitted, but seem not to be practiced at present. 

The Bataks have an extensive knowledge of the use of medicinal herbs 
and roots, as is proved by the fact that the Christian Filipinos who live 
along the coast of Palawan go to them for medicines. When a death 
occurs among them the body, is buried and a fire is built around the 
grave. The house in which the death occurs is abandoned. 

Their religion seems to be a worship of the bird or animal that 
happens to abound in their immediate vicinity. Their language is 
similar to that spoken by Tagbanua and Palawan tribes of Palawan. 



1 Ventnrello says these forest products are colleeted by the Bataks "only when they are employed 
by Christian merchants." 

-The skirt reaches from the waist to the knees. Ventnrello thinks it is "hardly decent, owing to 
the minuteness of its dimensions." 
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ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ON THE BATAK PEOPLE 

T1K3 following information, derived from articles written by Eugenio 
Morales, of Pui^-to Princesa, and Maiuiel Hugo Venturello, of the same 
municipality, is presented to supplement Lieutenant Miller's report: 

Tlie Negritos within the municipality of Puerto Princesa are 
distributed^ in the following settlements: Guinaratan River district, 
l)elonging to the jurisdiction of Malcanipo, where the Bataks are without 
a chief or known representative, some submitting to the authority of 
the village, others being independent and living in the mountains of 
the interior; Caruray River district, in the jurisdiction of Tinitian 
inhal)ited by people of the same race living under the same conditions 
and with the same customs; Langugan River district, one of the most 
important in the municipality because of its large yield of almaciga 
(rí^sin), bejuco (rattan), and other valuable natural products, occupied 
by Bataks who recognize the cabeza^ of Tinitian as their chief; 
Tarabanan River district, settled })y Biitaks wlio recognize as chief one 
of their own number, a certain Lanawani; Babuyan River district, 
also important on account of its valual)le products. There are two 
settlements on this river — one, called ''Bay atas," located near the 
source of the river, a certain Barnal l)eing chief; and the other, called 
''Maoyan," near the middle of its course, with a certain Siagauan as 
chief, Avho recognizes the authority of the village of Babuyan. 

On the opposite coast are other settlements of Bataks in small 
numbers. At Caruray, on the Bay of Ti})bon, is a tribe of Bataks with 
no known chief, but they recognize the authority of the cabeza of 
Caruray. Between Malcanipo and Barbacan is located the settlement 
of Buhayan, which reaches from coast to coast. This tribe is called 
'^Buhayanan." They are said to l)e the bravest and most independent 
of all the Bataks and to have preserved more of their savage customs 
than other Batak tribes. 

A little to the north of Caruray and near the Bay of Tagdunan is 
found a tribe called " Tandolanen, " who number about twenty, 
including men, women, and children. The i)eople of this tribe live 
independently of the others, avoid all contact with them, do not foim 
settlements or permanent dweUings, and occupy points and small 
islands, from which fact they get the name of Tandolanen, which 
signifies inhabitants of points. Their dialect is a mixture of Tagbanua 
and Batak. 

These tribes with distinct names are well known, but there are 
wandering tribes that seem to have taken the name of an animal or 
l)ird or object where the chief or headman liappened to be born; for 
instance, if the mother gave birth to a son undei* or near an ipil tree, he 
might receive the name "Ipil." 



1 "Cabeza" is a Spanish word incaTiing "head" and was cominonly used to designate the headman 
of a settlement. 
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Ventvirello says that in spite of investigations extending over twenty 
years, and notwithstanding his intimate relations with the native tribes, 
lie lias been unable to determine definitely the origin of the Bataks. 
This perhaps is not strange, but there appears no reason to doubt that 
they belong to tlie same race as the other Negritos of the Ishinds and 
are all that are left of a formerly more numerous group of Negritos in 
Palawan. According to information obtained from the old men of the 
tribes, the people of the west coast, especially of the settlement of 
Caruray, are the ones from whom the tribes of both coasts sprung. 

Accounts given of the physical characteristics of the Bataks differ 
slightly. This is to be expected, as the people doubtless differ slightly 
in appearance from group to group, and the description given by an 
observer is based on some one small group and is not a generalization 
made from descriptions of several groups. These differences, however, 
are unimportant. 

Thus:' 

As to color they do not present the true characteristics of the Negritos, but in 
their curly hair, thick lips, etc., they resemble that race very much. In stature 
they do not differ from the Taghanuas and other Filipinos, some being tall and 
some short. 

Venturello says of them: 

These tribes all have the characteristics of the African negro. The kinky hair 
is noticeable, but the color is a little lighter and the lips are not so thick. They 
are generally of small stature, but there are not wanting those who very much 
resemble the African negro. 

Rice is planted in such small quantities as to yield hardly enough 
to supply them for more than a few months or even days after the 
harvest. One writer says that they set out all kinds of plants which 
yield edible roots, but that these amount to little on account of the 
custom of planting in one locality one year and moving to another the 
following season. 

The time of the year which they most enjoy is the season Avhen bees 
are most plentiful. During this time young bees and honey form 
their principal diet, and as long as these last they do not think of doing 
any work. They are said to eat more than double the amount of 
food which a man usually eats at one time, but this is on account of 
the long intervals between times of eating. 

Statements about the disposition of the Batak peoi)le at first appear 
conflicting. If they are peaceable and friendly, as a number of people 
who know them say they are, why are they feared by other tribes 
and why have they such a reputation for using bows and arrows against 
their enemies? The prol)able explanation is simple. It is quite possible 
that among themselves they are peaceable but that tliey have l)een 



1 Morales, Division of Military Information, No. Ifi, p. 2G. 
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SO harassed by people of other tribes that they luive come to look upon 
a stranger as an enemy iind to treat him as such. It is more tlian 
likely, however, that when a stranger has gained their eoniidenee 
they are perfectly friendly. Doubtless in times past tlu^se little l)la(íks 
have been many times attacked by the Malayan tril)es and forced 
to abandon their homes and to seek others in less accessible places. 
Negritos in otlier parts of the Philippines are timid and anxious 
to avoid strangers. It has been noticed in Surigao that the Mamanuas 
who make every effort to escape from strangers will on the occasion 
of a second meeting, even if it is accidental, give a friendly, confiding 
smile and show no desire to run away. 

The Bataks of Tarabanan and Langugan are said to have killed 
prisoners who escaped from the Spanish authorities and fled into the 
interior of the island. It is easy to believe, however, that these escaped 
prisoners treated the Bataks in such a way as to force them to rc^taliate. 

All offenses and crimes less than murder and adultery are punishable 
by whipping. In the case of murder the brother, father, or other 
relative has the right to take vengeance in tlie same hour tliat the crime 
was connnitted, and if he does not do this is entitled to a fine of 
100 chenantin, which has the value with them of about 20 pesos, 
Mexican currency. But the adjusters of the fine have tlie power of 
making the equivalent of tlie chenantin 1 peso. As marriage among 
the Bataks is indissoluble, adultery is punislied only by wlii])ping; but if 
the husband gives his consent, the woman may go with the other man, 
the latter paying a fine of not less than 100 bandi; if the luisband 
withholds his consent, the adulterer, even though he does not possess 
himself of the woman, must pay a fine of 100 l)andi. If the husl)and is 
willing, both men may have the same woman and live in tlie same 
house, but in this case the second husband is no more than a servant 
for the first. The first has all the authority and does no work. The 
same rule applies when a man has two wives. 

If a boy wishes to marry a girl he has the right to ask for her, ])aying 
later a bandi (piixic or fine), as do the Tñgbanuas of Apurahuaii. Their 
marriages are accompanied liy no religious ceremony as those of tlie 
Tagbanuas are. The ric(^ cerc^mony has been described alrt^ady. If the 
partic^s are rich or powerful a feast follows the ceremony. 

At the 1)irth of a child a name is given to it which is suggested by the 
place of birth, though there is no ceremony of any kind. The child oft(^n 
l)ears a Christian name. 

All diseases which are of {i contagious nature become pestikiiices 
among the Bataks, because they are extremely filthy and diseases are 
easily communicated. Even catarrh is a scourge among tlunn. They 
are said to quarantine or drive out of the tril)e those wlio suffer from 
it, and in time X)ast even buried them alive. The most common 
diseases are pustules and herjies and otlier local troul)les. 
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They have no nieaiiH of writing as the 'ragl)anuas have. WHien 
one person wish(\s to eoininunieate vvitli another lie makes use of 
an ohjeet that suggests tlie idea he desires to impart. The young 
of l)ot]i sexes make use of tliis means of eonnnunieation when they 
desire to exjjress their love, and as it has l)een ])raetieed from a very 
early age they ean understand w^ith great ease. 

Venturello gives one of their religious myths which it may he well to 
present in full: These tribes, like the Tagbanuas, believe in the god 
ealknl "Maguimba, " who in remote times came among them at the 
calling of a Babailaii to supply their necessities and to cur(^ the sick and 
i-aise the dead. Having he(^n deceived and angered at one time by the 
Tandolanen, all of the races from the east to tlie west of the ivsland were 
cursed and deprivcnl of tluñr god. The following is an account of this 
crime against their god: One day the Tandolanen, wishing to test the 
power of their god, caught a large shark and w- rapped its dead body in 
a. ni])a mat, and with false tears and bew^ailings called upon the god 
''Maguimba" through tlui ]^al)ailan.^ It was the habit of tlie god to 
appear in certain cases in the form of a man, and so in this casc^ he 
presc^nted liimself to the assembled people and asked where the dcK'eased 
was, to whi(;h those present replied pointing to the ni])a bundle in the 
center of the room. The god arose and !)lesse(l it and opened the 
bundk^, W'hen the shark was found to l)e alive and active as if it w^ere in 
the sea. Upon seeing this dece])ti()n the god was greatly angered and 
thundered forth a sentence, declaring that from that day he would cease 
to succor them when they a])pealed to him, and cursed tlu^m, dec^laring 
that all the tribes of tludr race woukl remain sulgcH't to all kinds of 
suffering and deatli, and that Iw would never again raise them from tlie 
dead. When lie had said this a lizard mysteriously presented itself 
and spoke these words like a man: "Celi celi maidi," wdiich, being 
inttM'preted, signifies, "Your sons will succeed you, then yon will die." 
And so it hap|)ened; to this day the peo])le are greatly afraid to hurt 
or kill tlu^ chameleon, that sometimes turns green and puffs out his 
throat upon the a])proach of man. Should one of these little liarmless 
animals fall on the right arm of. a man it is considered a sign that the 
entire family of this man will soon die; but should it fall on the left 
arm it signifies the death of some relative only. 

When this god separated himself from these people after the curse, 
they substituted for him tlu^ god Paraen wdio was married to Benguelen, 
whose powers extended only to the bodily ailments and who was called 
u|)on by the Bal)aila,n only wlu^n they were (uning some disipase. These 
people claim that when the god Maguimba became offt^nded at the 
deception of the Tandolanen and left them he joined the god of the 
Christians. 



1 Babailan is a native Philippine word which is applied to an exorcist — a man or woman, nsually 
old— whose aid is asked, especially in cases of sickness. 
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111 a footnote to Venturello's paper ('aptain Helinick gÍA^es the 
following aceonnt of ])eople whom he Haw in Palawan. It would seem 
that maT\y of the people whom he (lescri])es were not pure Nc^gritos: 

The few Bataks that I have seen confirm the author's statement as to their 
general appearance. Those I saw, with the exception of tlie chief, were below 
medium height, but had well-formed heads and splendidly developed bodies. 
One had decidedly frizzly hair, but the others had wavy hair and their lips were 
not so thick as the negro's. The chief was a man of medium size and well 
developed. I sent for them to meet me at the annual fiesta of the barrio of 
Tinitian, in the municipality of Puerto Princesa, Palawan. They could not be 
prevailed upon to bring their women, and were so timid that upon approach of my 
party they fled from the village and were persuaded with difficulty to return. 
Their dress consisted of a belt and breech pieces of bark which were certainly very 
much abbreviated, as the author [Ventu relio] states. Their arms consisted of 
bows and arrows and blowguns. They were so fond of the liciuor prei)ared for 
them that nearlv all of them became drunk. 
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Hunting among Negritos, . manner 

of 47 

— , religious ceremonies after 48 

Hunting and fishing among Negritos.. 44 

Huts, construction of Negrito 39 

Iba, Zambal vocabulary from 80, 82 

Ibaloi, etymology of term 98 

— ; native use of name 97 

— seventy-five years ago 173-178 

— writing and popular songs 147-150 

Igorot, etymology of term 98 

— , fight with 176, 177 

— , original form of name 97 

Ikaptangan, Ibaloi use of term 99 

Ilocano dialect, wide use in Benguet 

of 101 

— element in Nabaloi 100 

— • encroachment on Zambal ter- 
ritory 28 

Inibaloi, meaning of term 98 

Implements, Nabaloi terms for 153 

Imperative verb forms in Nabaloi.... 139 
India, aboriginal inhabitants 

of Footnote 15 

Infix in, Nabaloi 106, 127 

Insects, Nabaloi names for 160 

Intellectual life of Negritos 63 

Interjections in Nabaloi 145 

Intransitive verbs, conjugation of, 

in Nabaloi 135 

— , examples of, in Nabaloi 136 

Intensification of meanings of 

adjectives in Nabaloi 112 

Interrogative adverbs in Nabaloi.... 120 

— pronouns in Nabaloi 120 

Ipil, name given to Batak boys 185 

Isabela Province, distribution of 

Negritos in 19 

Japanese words in Nabaloi 99 

Kankanai, native use of term 97 

Kill, to, conjugation of, in Nabaloi.. 129 

Kinship, Nabaloi terms expressing.... 162 

Lanawan, Batak chief 185 

Landed property of Negritos... 43 

Language of Battas of Sumatra 181 

Langugan, Bataks of 187 

— .river of Palawan 185 
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Leglets worn by Negritos 38 

Lizards eaten by Bataks 183 

LucENG, Igorot village 174 

Maguimba, god of Bataks 188 

Malay language, relation of, to Na- 
baloi 110, 111 

— ■ Peninsula, inhabitants of 183 

Malayan origin of Negrito dialects.. 79 

Malays, complexion of 181 

— , stature of 181 

Malcampo, village of Palawan 183, 185 

Maoyan, settlement of Bataks 185 

Mamanua, Negritos of Mindanao, 

distribution of 22 

— , timidity of 187 

Manga anito among Negritos 66 

Manufacture and trade among Ne- 
gritos 43 

Mariveles, Negritos in 31 

Marriage among Negritos, descrip- 
tion of the leput or home 

coming 59 

— , how arranged for 56 

— , the rice ceremony 57 

Mathematical knowledge among 

Negritos 64 

Meals, number of, among Negritos.. 40 
Measurements of Negritos, anthro- 
pometric 75 

Medicine, knowledge of, among 

Bataks 184 

Mental capacity of Negritos 63 

Meyer quoted on distribution of 

Negritos 17 

Military Information, Division of, 

acknowledgment to 182 

Miller, Lieut. B. Y., governor of 

Palawan 183, 184 

MiLO, headman of Pilauang 174 

Mindanao, Negritos in 20-22 

Mindoro, Negritos in 20 

Monkeys eaten by Bataks 183 

Montano, vocabulary collected by, 

referred to 79 

Morales, Eugenio, author of article 

on Bataks 185 

— , quoted on Bataks 186 

Morals, comparison between Negrito 

and Malayan 61 

Moros, effect of their piracies on 

Zambal trade 27 

Mortuary customs, Nabaloi words 

connected with 167 

Munglan, village of Benguet 174 

Murder, punishment for, among Ne- 
gritos 63 

Music, Ibaloi 148-150 

— , character of Negrito 50 

Musical instruments, Ibaloi.. Footnote 150 

— , Negrito 50 

Nabaloi dialect. (For references 
to Nabaloi dialect, see under 
individual subjects.) 
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Name, not used by Negritos in ad- 
dressing elders or superiors.. .. 56 

— of Ibaloi discussed 97 

Names, how selected for children by 

Negritos 55 

— of places, how chosen by Ibaloi 

Igorot Footnote 161 

— , proper, of Negritos 55 

Nasal index of Negritos 34 

— , tabulated statement of, of Ne- 
gritos 75 

Nationality, growing sense of, 

among Ibaloi Igorot 100 

Natural phenomena, effect on Ne- 
grito mind 63 

Negative forms of Nabaloi verb 

hunu, to kill 131 

— particle in Nabaloi 112 

— verb forms in Nabaloi 139 

Neighbors of Ibalois, names for 99 

Negritos. (For references to Negri- 
tos, see under individual sub- 
jects.) 

Negros, distribution of Negritos in.. 21 

New words in Nabaloi 168-170 

Nose of Negritos, breadth of 34, 75 

— , length of 34, 75 

Northwestern Luzon, number of 

Negritos in 19, 20 

Noun, the, in Nabaloi 108-111 

Nouns have character of verb 107 

— , verbal forms having character of, 

in Nabaloi 127 

Nueva écija, distribution of Negri- 
tos in -- 19 

Number of Ibaloi Igorot 99 

— of Negritos, estimated 23 

— , plural, of nouns, how expressed 

in Nabaloi 108 

Object, how emphasized in con- 
jugating in Nabaloi 129 

Old age, early advent of, among 

Negritos 34 

Omens, bad, among Negritos 67 

Origin and migrations of the Negrito 

race Footnote 14 

Ornaments, Nabaloi terms for 152 

— worn by Negritos 37 

Ownership, how expressed in Na- 
baloi 121 

Palawan, paper on Bataks of 183-189 

— , a tribe of the Island of Palawan.. 184 
Panay Island, distribution of Ne- 
gritos in 20 

— , life and belief of Negritos in 21 

Pangasinan element in Nabaloi 100 

Papuans, relation to Negritos dis- 
cussed Footnote 14 

Paradigms of Nabaloi verbs 129 

Paraen, god of Bataks 188 

Particles in Nabaloi 128 

— , examples of combination of, with 

roots 141-143 

— , number of, a stem may take 106 
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Particles in Nabaloi, phonetic 
changes in 

— , possessive 

Passive voice of hu7iu, to kill, in 
Nabaloi 

Paynavbn fortress in Pangasinan 
Province 

Permission, obligation, causation, 
desire, examples of Nabaloi 
manner of expressing 139—141 

Personal names of Ibaloi Igorot.... 170 

— , Ibaloi custom of changing, after 

sickness Footnote 170 

Persons, terms for, used in Nabaloi.. 151 

Physical characteristics of Ne- 
gritos 36 

— phenomena, Nabaloi words for.. 161, 162 
PiGAFETTA, referred to, on Negritos.. 15 

PiLAUANG, Igorot village 174 

PiNATUBO, mountain of Zambales 30 

Pingue, Igorot guide 173, 174, 177 

PiPiuAN, headman of Luceng 174, 177 

Pitfalls used by Igorot to obstruct 

trails 174 

Plant, to, conjugation of, in Na- 
baloi 130 

Plants, Nabaloi words connected 

with 161 

Plural idea, how expressed in Na- 
baloi 109 

— of nouns, how expressed in Na- 

baloi 108 

Polillo Island, presence of Negritos 

in 18 

Polyandry, permitted by Bataks.. 184, 187 

Polygamy among Negritos 60 

Polygyny permitted by Bataks 184 

Population of valley of Benguet 

reduced by disease 178 

Possessive pronouns and particles.. 114-116 
Prefix and suffix pang-an used in 

Nabaloi 127 

Prefix i, use of, in Nabaloi 106 

— in, use of, in Nabaloi 106, 127 

— ynaka, use of, in Nabaloi 106 

— ka, use of, in Nabaloi 106 

— niang, use of, in Nabaloi 127 

— nang, use of, in Nabaloi 127 

Prepositions in Nabaloi 122-125 

Prognathism, absence of, in Negri- 
tos 36 

Pronoun, demonstrative, used ad- 

jectively in Nabaloi 117 

— , personal, in Nabaloi, dual form 

of 117 

— , inclusive and exclusive forms of.. 113 

— , independent forms of 113 

— , interrogative forms of 120 

— , possessive 114—116 

— , relative 119 

Pronouns, as used with verbal 

forms 114-116 

— , demonstrative, comparative list 

of 117 

— , forms used only in composition.. 114 
— , genders not distinguished in 113 
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Palawan 183, 185 
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Raids by Negritos 
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Relation of Nabaloi to other 

dialects 
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70 
136 

110 
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Reservation for Negritos, plan for.. 

Right and left, use of terms for, in 
Nabaloi 

Rizal, views on Philippine orthog- 
raphy Footnote 105 

Rizal Province, distribution of Ne- 
gritos in 

Rongos, village of Benguet --. 

Roots, definition of Nabaloi 

— , examples of combinations of, 

with particles 141, 142 
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19 

178 
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Sakai, a tribe of the Malay Penin- 
sula Footnote 

Salcedo, Juan de, discoverer of 

Zambales 

San Marcelino, number of Negritos 
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Santa Fé, vocabulary from ..- 

Santo Tomás, mountain of 

Saro, dice game played by Negritos.- 

ScARiFicATiON among Negritos 

Semangs, a tribe of the Malay Penin- 
sula Footnote 

Sewing, Nabaloi terms for articles 
used in 

Si, abbreviation of, in Nabaloi 

— , article used with proper names 
in Nabaloi 

SiAGANAN, Batak chief 

Signs employed in writing Nabaloi.... 

Singing, ibaloi manner of 148- 

— , Negrito manner of 

Skin disease, Negrito indifference to.. 

Slavery, existence of, among Ne- 
gritos 

Smallpox patients, treatment of, 
among Negritos 

Snakes eaten by Bataks 

Smoking, prevalence and manner of, 
among Negritos 

Social terms in Nabaloi 165, 

Society, state of Negrito 

Songs, Ibaloi 148- 

— of the Negritos 

SoRSOGON, Negritos in 

Southern islands, distribution of 

Negritos in 

Span of arms of Negritos 

Spirits, Negritos' belief in _. 

Stature of Bataks 

— of Battas of Sumatra 
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Stature of Malays 181 

— of Negritos 33 

SuBiG, vocabulary from 81-83 

Sumatra, Marsden's History of, 

quoted -.. 181 

Superstitions of Negritos. 65 

Surkjao, Mamanuas of 22, 187 

Suffix an in Nabaloi 106, 127 

— en in Nabaloi 127 

Tabao, name of a plain in Benguet.. 174 

Tablas, Negritos at Odiungan in 20 

Tagalog language, invasion of Zam- 

bal territory 28 

Tagbanuas, marriage of 187 

— , stature of 186 

— , tribe of Palawan Island 22, 184, 185 

— , writing of 187 

Tagdunan, bay on the shore of Pala- 
wan 185 

Talbx, village of Benguet 178 

Tandolanen, tribe of Bataks 185, 188 

Tamon, hill in Benguet 175 

Tarabanan, Bataks of.. 187 

— , river of Palawan 185 

Tayabas, distribution of Negritos in.. 18 

Teeth, filing the, among Negritos 36 

Temperature in Benguet 176 

Tense, the continuative, in Nabaloi.. 129 

— , formation of past and future 125 

— , future, how expressed 119 

— , past, how formed 129 

— , past, how expressed 119 

— of verbal forms 129 

Territory of Ibaloi Igorot, extent of.. 99 
Theft, punishment for, among Ne- 
gritos 62 

Tibbon, bay on the shore of Palawan.. 185 

TiNiTiAN, village of Palawan 183, 185 

Tobacco, cultivated by the Igorot of 

Benguet Footnote 173 

— sold by Negritos 44 

— used by Negritos 62 

Toe, reason for turning inward among 

Negritos 63 

ToNGLO, mountain of Luzon 173, 175 

Tools, iron, Nabaloi terms for 154 

Torture, use of the con-cle-mán by 

Negritos 63 

Transitive verbs, examples of, in 

Nabaloi 134 

- — ; conjugation of, in Nabaloi 133, 134 

Transposition of vowels in Nabaloi.. 105 
Traps used by Negritos for catch- 
ing birds 46 

— for catching deer 45 

Tubao, barrio of Agoó 173 

Units of value, Negritos' acquaint- 
ance with 64 

Utensils, terms for, in Nabaloi 153 

Vaiara, a locality in Benguet 177 

Venturkllo, Manuel Hugo, author 
of article on tribes of Pala- 
wan 181, 185 
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Vbnturello, Manuel Hugo, quoted 
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Verb, formation and general charac- 
ter of, in Nabaloi 126 

— , similarity of, in Nabaloi to verb of 

other Philippine dialects 126 

Verbal forms of varying degrees of 

intensity 139 

Verbs, paradigms of 128-136 

Vocabulary, Nabaloi 151-171 

— , Negrito 79-83 

Weapons, terms for, in Nabaloi 153 

— ■ used by Negritos 43, 44, 46, 47 
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Wooden ware, Nabaloi terras for 

articles of 153 

Writing Nabaloi, difficulty of 101 

— , question of former knowledge of, 

among Ibaloi 147 

Zambals, ancient customs of 25 

— , backwardness of 27 

— , former close contact of, with 

Negritos 28 

— , religion of 26 

— , vocabularies of 80, 82 

ZÚÑIGA quoted on former dominion 

of Negritos 16 

— ■ mentions Negritos in Bulacan 19 
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